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RATIONALE OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


By DR SCOTT 


University of Missouri 


We all know something about the way in which language de- 
velops. Good words go bad and bad words acquire good repute. 
The shades of meaning and connotations of words continually shift 
with the changing circumstances and changing social relations to 
which they apply. The group’s fund of knowledge increases and 
social relations become more complex. Thereby new concepts 
arise and new words are coined to express them. Old words be- 
come archaic and are left stranded as the life process of the group 
flows on. 

There is no standard life span for words. Some concepts are so 
basically grounded in the life process of the group that, although 
they may defy precise dictionary definition, they go on from cen- 
tury to century and even from civilization to civilization. The 
term justice represents one such concept. 

Academic freedom is a relatively new conception which has not 
fully emerged from the concrete social situation which has given 
risetoit. Ithasnoclear-cut dictionary definition. Those who de- 
pend upon the two terms academic and freedom to describe it are in 
the position of the proverbial schoolboy who prepared an essay on 
Chinese pottery by going to an encyclopedia and combining a 
digest of the article on China with an article on pottery. 

We have been made aware of the nature and the meaning of aca- 
demic freedom through violations of it. The American Association 
of University Professors and the American conception of academic 
freedom have grown up together in response to actions of adminis- 
trations of institutions of higher education which the academic 
profession and in some instances the public have regarded as vio- 
lations of academic freedom. Thus academic freedom, like the 
common law and our constitutional freedoms, is continually being 
defined by the process of judicial inclusion and exclusion in the 
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adjudication of specific cases and controversies. 

As a result of this practical approach to academic freedom, the 
work of the Association has been as concrete and realistic as the 
judicial process of the common law. Out of this realistic treat- 
ment of concrete cases, the Association has developed a construc- 
tive policy. It has undertaken to bring into the administration of 
higher education the acceptance of standards of procedure relative 
to freedom and tenure which will best serve the interests of society. 
It has not pleaded the cause of any special interest. It has not 
discriminated between its own members and other members of the 
academic profession. It has not undertaken to promote the inter- 
ests of the academic profession at the expense of society. Rather 
it has sought to provide a constructive social leadership in the 


field of higher education. 


II 


The following discussion is an attempt to give more definite and 
concrete meaning to the term academic freedom. The discussion 
will deal with the problem in three different spheres of action: (1) 
the administration of individual institutions of higher education; 
(2) the sphere of action and responsibility of the individual who is 
engaged directly in academic work; and (3) the area of cultural 
relations in which the university plays its réle as a social institution. 

The administration at an educational institution touches the 
problem of academic freedom at many points. Crude adminis- 
trative actions by which members of faculties are fired because 
they have antagonized strong religious, social, or economic prej- 
udices are exceptional and symptomatic rather than _ basic. 
They result from bad general administration. 

One of the most fundamental considerations bearing upon 
educational administration is the rise of the large scale institution 
in the last hundred years. Education, like business and govern- 
ment, has come to be carried on in large administrative units. 
The financial administration of such a unit has itself become a 
large problem. In the United States this problem typically has 
been entrusted to a form of organization developed by business 
enterprise. To this organization has been entrusted also the over- 
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all legal and administrative control of the institution. Thus the 
top discretionary administration of the institution has grown up in 
close association with, not to say subordination to, the institution’s 
financial administration. 

Of course the rise of large scale institutions has brought problems 
calling for long range educational planning. Too often such prob- 
lems have suffered when matched against the practical difficulties 
of a current financial administration. Questions of distinctly 
educational interest have appeared to be intangible, not to say 
imponderable, when compared to those of the current financial 
administration. In consequence the financial administration of 
the institution has tended to overshadow and to dominate its 
educational administration. Too often administrators have 
adopted a laissez-faire attitude towards the problem of educational 
administration. Sometimes they have resorted to the conscious 
excuse that such responsibilities rest upon the faculty even though 
the faculty took no part in administration. The result is that 
administrative decisions affecting the long run educational inter- 
ests of the institution often are made upon the basis of immediate 
practical expediency. 

A more typical situation, however, is one in which an adminis- 
trator finds himself confronted with an educational problem in 
which the exigencies of the financial administration call for a 
prompt decision. He makes the best of the situation and proceeds 
on the basis of a rough guess, arrived at usually in consultation 
with his immediate advisers and with the help of their rough 
guesses. Such guesses are made in the light of a background of 
financial administration rather than under the influence of a 
systematic program of educational administration. 

An administration dominated by problems of financial manage- 
ment inevitably is conservative and timid in dealing with problems 
which fall in the area of educational administration. Administra- 
tors tend to consult each other. Too often each one tries to do 
what most of the rest are doing. 

If any proof is needed to show that, by and large, the above 
description applies to the administration of higher education in 
the United States, that proof is to be seen in the current slow and 
hesitant process of experimentation with various forms of faculty 
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participation in administration. The attempt to work out an 
effective system of faculty participation is an effort to restore a 
balance between educational and financial considerations in the 
direction of higher education. 

Of course strong presidents may and do lift their positions above 
the level of financial management. Such a man is subject to the 
usual pressures, and it is a tribute to his abilities as an individual 
and as an administrator that he is able to surmount them. How- 
ever, that doesn’t guarantee his success. When he turns his 
executive abilities to the field of educational guidance, his adminis- 
tration may be personal and erratic in the broadest sense of that 
term. The judgment of one individual is too narrow a base upon 
which to build an integration of all the intellectual interests which 
find their outlet in the modern university. 

It often has been charged that the most serious administrative 
interference with academic freedom is not in extreme cases when 
teachers are dismissed but in a steady and constant pressure exerted 
through the selective processes by which faculty members are 
appointed and promoted. If it is true that financial considerations 
weigh too heavily in shaping the development of higher education 
and if that fact tends to make administrators too conservative 
and too timid in dealing with educational problems, it is a foregone 
conclusion that there is a certain amount of truth in the above 
charge. A constant administrative bias is bound to have its effect 
not only upon administration-faculty relations but also upon 
many other administrative actions. Some of them are even less 
subject to objective checking than the authority exercised by the 
administration relative to faculty personnel. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from this argument is that 
administrative violations of academic freedom are not to be ex- 
plained in terms of the personal shortcomings or a natural de- 
pravity of administrators. Of course administrators are not to be 
absolved of their responsibility, but, more fundamentally, viola- 
tions are a by-product of the lack of an adequate educational ad- 
ministration. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that violations of academic 
freedom come only from administrative authority. It has some- 
times happened in faculty meetings that the members of older and 
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better entrenched disciplines have voted to preserve their vested 
interests at the expense of fields not yet fully developed. 

A somewhat different type of problem arises when the head of a 
department is given a free hand and he is so much interested in 
teaching and having others teach the truth as he sees it that he 
builds up a staff on that basis. In such a situation, students may 
get a narrow and one-sided training in the field in question. Is 
this an example of academic freedom or a violation of it? A uni- 
versity president once told the writer that he found it necessary to 
protect academic freedom from violations by faculty members 
more often than from outside attacks. 


III 


When a person undertakes a teaching career in higher education, 
he assumes a variety of obligations. He is immediately responsi- 
ble for the subject matter he undertakes to teach and for the 
competence of his instruction. Typically his field is part of a 
broader discipline which may be represented by a departmental 
organization. If so, he is responsible for an integration of his own 
work with the objectives of the discipline of which it is a part. 
His department may be responsible for one aspect of a program of 
professional training. If so, he assumes a share in the responsi- 
bility to integrate the work of the departmental field with the 
objectives of the entire professional program. And the area of 
his responsibility does not end here. It extends to his institution, 
which may include numerous professional disciplines; to the whole 
field of higher education; and to the society in which all institu- 
tions and all professional disciplines play their respective rdéles. 

Probably the most common fault of faculty members is their 
failure to understand their obligations. They sometimes appear 
to be incapable of thinking even in terms of departmental objec- 
tives. Too often they recognize their immediate responsibilities 
and in lieu of all higher obligations adopt a policy of always sup- 
porting the dean and the president. And, unfortunately, deans 
and presidents are sometimes so confused as to their responsibili- 
ties that they expect that sort of attitude on the part of faculty 
members. 
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An even worse situation results when any considerable number 
of faculty members discharge their higher obligations by an 
equally simple rule of always opposing the dean and president. 

The direction of a modern university is a highly complex and 
highly cooperative process. The whole responsibility for it cannot 
be carried by members of the board of control, by administrators, 
or by the teaching staff. Effective guidance of the institution can 
be realized only if the members of all groups realize both the ex- 
tent and the limitations of their respective shares in the coopera- 
tive process. Good administration allows no opportunity for 
violations of academic freedom. Bad administration usually 
arises not from ill will but from ignorance. Relative to the in- 
telligence and insight which are demanded of it, higher education 
displays as much ignorance as other fields of human activity, and 
no one of the above groups has any monopoly on it. 

Roscoe Pound has pointed out that mediaeval thinkers were 
unable to think in terms of the individual, whereas leaders of the 
individualistic period which followed showed a comparable in- 
ability to think in terms of the group. The thinking of each 
period was shaped by the prevailing social pattern. The 
mediaeval overemphasis on the group was replaced by an equally 
extreme emphasis upon the individual. In the last 150 years the 
pendulum has swung back to an intermediate position. We have 
learned that the individual is not an independent entity of the 
sort assumed by the founders of individualistic society but is 
rather a fractional part of society. The quality of being a frac- 
tional part of society is inherent in his individuality. 

The founding of individualism was heralded as a great libera- 
tion: as the establishment of a kind of Utopia in social organiza- 
tion. When we look back at the process now, from our more de- 
tached position, we see that it was also the development of a new 
system of group mores imposed on the individual by the group. 
We will appreciate the truth of this statement when we consider 
what happened to indentured servitude and slavery under the 
impact of individualistic thinking. In an individualistic society, 
the law says to the individual that he must be free. Each citizen 
finds himself in the position of the young bridegroom whose wife 
said to him, “‘You’ve got to be the boss in this family.” 
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The individual faculty member is subject to all of the obliga- 
tions which are implicit in his position. The biased administrator 
who exercises an adverse influence upon the selection and promo- 
tion of teachers is not without his counterpart among faculty mem- 
bers. The teacher who shapes his teaching or writing to please the 
dean or president—thereby winning promotions—fails to live up 
to the obligations of his position. If he neglects what is more 
significant for his field and teaches with “itching ears,” he is 
guilty of a betrayal of trust just as truly as the public official who 
uses his office for private gain rather than public service. Of 
course, the administrator’s actions will have a broader impact, but 
the individual teacher’s action is more likely to be conscious and 
deliberate. To the individual teacher, academic freedom is not a 
personal freedom at all, but rather a basic social obligation. 

Our thinking about academic freedom has been concerned 
primarily with institutional administration. It has been so pre- 
occupied with the actions of administrators and boards of control 
that the individual teacher has been overlooked. Incidentally, 
this fact is a clear indication of the currently unbalanced character 
of educational administration. 

In the last few years the question of the individual teacher’s 
responsibility has come to the forefront of educational discussion. 
This has not come from any change in institutional administration, 
but from the fact that we are currently involved in a process of 
social revolution. It arises out of the individual teacher’s social 
responsibilities. 

In situations of conflict, the heat of battle tends to blot out 
clear thinking and to distort judgments. Issues often get stated 
in wrong terms. Such has been the case in the current discussion 
of a teacher’s social obligations. The current statement of the 
issue is that teachers may not be members of the Communist 
party. It is argued that the Communist party stands for the use 
of force in the overthrow of noncommunist governments, includ- 
ing that of the United States, and that the individual party mem- 
ber surrenders his freedom of thought and action in his support of 
the party program which is indicated by his party membership. 

Leaders of the Communist party in the United States have 
stated that the party in this country does not advocate the use of 
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force and violence as political weapons. The rejoinder to this 
statement is that it is belied by the party’s consistent support of 
actions and policies of European communists who have used force 
and violence. Jt is charged that the publicly professed position of 
communist leaders in the United States is a mere matter of propa- 
ganda, a tactical maneuver calculated to win support for the 
movement in this country. And there is ample precedent in the 
tactics of Russian communists to support this charge. However, 
this last argument implies that some supporters of communism in 
this country do not subscribe to the use of force and violence as 
political weapons. 

If we were to adopt a rule that communists are not to be allowed 
to teach, we would put upon educational administration the 
burden of defining communism and determining whether or not 
particular individuals are communists. Voting the Communist 
party ticket could not be taken as a proper test. All radical 
parties receive the support of protest votes which are cast against 
more conservative parties and their candidates rather than for the 
party whose ticket is being voted. Nor could we take any simple 
practice like the carrying of a party card as atest. As soon as we 
set up such a criterion, the practice would disappear. If we were 
to take the individual’s own word as to whether or not he is a 
communist, the most likely result would be the dismissal of teachers 
who ought to be retained and the retaining of those who ought to be 
dismissed. 

The sort of test we would be forced to adopt would be to ask 
whether or not the individual in question subordinates his position 
of faculty membership to his support of the Communist move- 
ment. If he has given up his freedom of thought and action he 
has disqualified himself, regardless of whether he is or is not tech- 
nically a member of the Communist party. 

The teacher is a servant of society. If he subordinates his 
position as a teacher to membership in the Communist party, he 
violates his obligation of academic freedom and disqualifies him- 
self. However, this test is not one which is applicable only to 
communists. Ifa teacher were to subordinate his faculty position 
to membership in the Democratic party, the Masonic lodge, or the 
Roman Catholic church, he would be similarly disqualified. 
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Perhaps the most spectacular illustration of the problem here 
discussed is to be found in the tenure cases at the University of 
Washington, which were acted upon in January, 1949. Of six men 
involved three were dismissed and three were retained on proba- 
tion. The publicity which these cases received, even including 
the report prepared by the University of Washington, under the 
title “Communism and Academic Freedom,” obviously does not 
afford an adequate basis for judgment as to the merits of the 
cases. But without prejudging the actions taken in those cases, 
it may be said that the charges preferred by the Administration of 
the University of Washington were not in conformity with the 
analysis here presented. 

In accordance with the government of the University of Wash- 
ington, the above cases were considered by a Faculty Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Two of the cases were con- 
sidered together on the ground that they involved a clear-cut issue 
of membership in the Communist party. Three of the Faculty 
Committee, in two separate opinions, recommended dismissal of 
these two men on the relatively unqualified ground that member- 
ship in the Communist party disqualified them for membership in 
the Faculty. Three other members of the Committee recom- 
mended against dismissal on the grounds that membership in the 
Communist party is not inconsistent with true patriotism and is 
not a proper basis for dismissal. Five members of the Committee 
expressed themselves as willing to approve a policy of dismissing 
communists from the Faculty, but recommended against the dis- 
missal of the two men in question because no such grounds for dis- 
missal were included in the code under which the University of 
Washington was operating. 

The two men were dismissed. 

Although the position taken by the five members of this Com- 
mittee is untenable, it has the merit of furthering the discussion of 
university government. The administration of a university is to 
be judged on grounds which are much broader than a code of pro- 
cedure adopted by that institution. If an offense is so serious as 
to warrant the dismissal of a faculty member, the fact that the 
case is not covered in a written code should not prevent the dis- 
missal. And, on the other hand, if a code includes grounds for dis- 
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missal which are not themselves justified, a dismissal based on 
those grounds will not be justified merely because it is in keeping 
with the code. If the tenure of faculty members were to be based 
upon the codes of their respective institutions, it would reduce 
their position to one of a legalistic and contractual character. A 
free university serving the interests of society at large and the 
faculty members of such an institution have social obligations and 
responsibilities which lie beyond the authority of any particular 
institution. Neither the board of control nor the faculty nor the 
two working in concert can abrogate or alter those responsibilities 
by setting up an institutional code. The setting of basic standards 
of tenure is a problem to be solved at a higher level than institu- 
tional administration. 

The development of what is commonly called good practice in 
the administration of higher education may be interpreted as an 
intelligent self-restraint exercised by those who wield administra- 
tive authority. But a more illuminating and more accurate in- 
terpretation would be to say that the development of conventions 
of good practice represents a recognition of a more general social 
authority which supersedes or restrains the narrow and formal 
legal authority. The development of a concept like academic 
freedom is a means of giving effect to this general social authority. 
Even the best of governments is not perfect or all inclusive. It 
cannot fully express all of the sanctions which are approved by 
the group it represents. It is the peculiar function of the American 
Association of University Professors to help make this extra-legal 
social authority concrete and realistic in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

It should not be necessary to point out that in each free institu- 
tion serving the general interests of society there will be a large 
body of everyday working rules which are wholly within the 
province of that institution. They are necessary to make a work- 
ing unit of the institution and to enable it to serve its fundamental 
purposes. The smooth operation of institutional machinery is a 
very important consideration. However, smooth operation is 
best achieved by the practice of a wide margin of tolerance on the 
part of both administrators and faculty members. A classic illus- 
tration of the degree of tolerance which may well be exercised 
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comes from the University of Virginia, where a head of the 
chemistry department once believed that chemistry could be 
taught only on a semester basis. So, for a time, the chemistry de- 
partment operated on a semester plan while the rest of the uni- 
versity shifted to a shorter term. 


IV 


To appraise the social rdéle of the university, we need to know 
its background. We need to understand our present cultural 
position and the nature of current social conflict. 

The one overwhelming factor in the present situation is the fact 
that Western civilization is going through a process of cultural 
revolution. The course of events at the level of national organiza- 
tion is subordinate to this broader process of cultural change. The 
statement of the late Justice Cardozo that we have moved from a 
system of individualism into an unsystematic collectivism may be 
taken as applying to the United States, bue it points to a broader 
process of social change. Pound’s criticism of the mediaevalists 
and the founding fathers of individualistic social theory—that the 
former could not think in terms of the individual and the latter 
could not think in terms of the group—clearly implies one aspect 
of the readjustment we are working out. Those earlier one-sided 
ways of thinking resulted in quite different patterns of social 
organization. We are learning to think in terms of both the indi- 
vidual and society at the same time and to appreciate their inter- 
dependence. Our more balanced way of thinking is slowly work- 
ing out to an equally distinctive social pattern. 

The evidence that Western civilization is in process of revolu- 
tion is clear. The appearance in recent decades of many dictator- 
ships is an unmistakable symptom. When men have lost faith in 
a given social system or régime of law, they have turned to per- 
sonal government which has held the group together during an 
interregnum in the rule of law. This is a technique of social change 
which has been in vogue since before the dawn of history. The 
tyrants discussed by Aristotle and the dictators of today belong 
to the same political genus. 

The main current of the cultural movement which we call 
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Western civilization centers in Anglo-Saxon countries. Its eco- 
nomic and political leadership, which clearly was vested in Great 
Britain in the ninteenth century, has shifted to the United States 
in the twentieth century. This cultural movement has centered 
around an evolution in social organization and social control. In 
spite of their enthusiastic acceptance and intensive application of 
some aspects of Western civilization, the German people have re- 
mained on the perimeter rather than at the center of the move- 
ment. They have never learned the art of self-government, which 
is the real organizational core of the movement. Nevertheless, 
twice in a generation German governments, in cooperation with 
the German military organization, have attempted by armed 
force to seize the leadership of Western civilization. These at- 
tempts have been repulsed not so much by separate national 
action as by a common international support of the main current 
of Western civilization. 

Out of the second German defeat has come a situation in which 
the leadership of the -United States is being challenged. The 
Russian government is making a bid to capture the leadership of 
Western civilization. If the German attacks can be said to have 
come from the perimeter of Western civilization, the Russian 
attack comes from its periphery. However, it is not to be under- 
estimated on that account. It is a more subtle and insidious 
attack and one which is not primarily dependent upon military 
force. 

The current cold war between Russia and the group of peoples 
who look to the United States for leadership has been described 
frequently as an ideological struggle. However, such a character- 
ization is superficial and inaccurate. There is a real ideological 
struggle under way, but it is within the main current of Western 
civilization. It dominates our present situation in the United 
States. We give lip service to the doctrines handed down to us by 
the founding fathers. Most of us do not even realize that we have 
lost faith in them. We really believe in a United States which can 
produce the biggest bulldozers and the most powerful bombs; 
one which has a national income of 200 or 300 billion dollars; one 
which can furnish an automobile to almost every family and more 
than one to many of them; one which can maintain a higher 
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standard of living and provide more gadgets than were even 
dreamed of by any previous generation in the world’s history; a 
United States which in emergency can produce such a flood of guns 
and tanks and planes and ships as amazed the rest of the world in 
World War II. 

We are not willing to give up the kind of United States in 
which we believe, not even when we have to take big business, big 
labor, and big government along with it. Our conditions of life 
have so changed that it would be suicidal for us to try to preserve 
and apply the cultural pattern and social theory which we in- 
herited from our forebears. To illustrate the effect of changed 
conditions let us take one example from the great multitude which 
might be used. 

In the days when a free, individualistic society was developing, 
the higgling of the market became a basic feature of the economic 
system. The free bargaining of buyers and sellers served to deter- 
mine prices and to keep the operations of a self-regulating econ- 
omy running smoothly. Since that time higgling of the market 
has gone through many changes. It shows up now in one of its 
forms when John L. Lewis negotiates a new contract with the 
coal operators. The right to free bargaining in the market under- 
lies the right to strike. But when Mr. Lewis and the operators 
engage in the higgling process their efforts do not serve to keep 
economic processes running smoothly. Instead they lead to a 
tragic stoppage of almost the whole economy. 

The appalling social cost of a new wage contract in the coal in- 
dustry illustrates the kind of problem the human race gets into 
when it fails to keep its social machinery and social theory up-to- 
date. In general we in the United States have not made the mis- 
take of putting new wine in old bottles by compressing new 
economic facts into a traditional mould. When actual economic 
activities have drifted too far from the traditional pattern, we 
have followed the standard practice of setting up a new commis- 
sion of experts to regulate activities in the area affected. This 
technique has been an open invitation to new departures from the 
traditional economic pattern. Slowly and inevitably the need for 
regulation has snowballed until we are confronted with a second- 
ary problem of regulation, that is, the problem of coordinating 
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regulation over a multitude of different activities. We have 
reached the point where we must consider regulation as a whole 
and not piecemeal as a mere temporary stop-gap device. We 
must ask ourselves where regulation is leading us. It is the logic 
of this situation that leads to such a concept as the welfare state. 

Of course the term welfare state means merely that the actions 
and policies of the state should be such as to promote the general 
welfare. That is not new. The thing that is new is the fact that 
the actions and policies which will serve that end now are not the 
same as they were when the preamble to our Constitution was 
written. The statement that we are in the midst of a social revo- 
lution means that we are working out a new program of economic, 
political, and social action—a new cultural pattern. In the words 
of the late Justice Cardozo, we are engaged in the task of working 
out a systematic collectivism. 


V 


When we think of our society in terms of its evolution, we have 
a basis for appraising the significance of the device of regulation. 
With us, the device of regulating commissions is taking the réle 
which in the past has been played by the tyrant and the dictator. 
We are engaged in a process of working out our revolution within 
the law. This process varies greatly as to technique and details, 
but it is characteristic of all English speaking countries. This 
technique of a revolution within the law is the most precious 
thing in human society today. It is the thing for which we have 
fought through two world wars and are now fighting a cold war. 
The peoples who have rallied to the defense of the core of Western 
civilization do not understand this process in rational terms, but 
they sense it and support it in their resistance to attempts of per- 
sonal governments to seize the leadership of Western civilization. 

The Wilsonian slogan of a war to end wars gained many en- 
thusiastic supporters who were later disillusioned, when the 
League of Nations failed and World War II came on. While that 
slogan was not true in terms of President Wilson’s thinking about 
world affairs, it was true and is still true in a more general sense. 
The two world wars and our present cold war are all parts of a 
long struggle in which we are slowly working towards a new social 
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pattern which will bring about basic social changes within the law 
and thus will make war unnecessary and obsolete. 

It is not particularly to the discredit of the German and Russian 
peoples that they have resorted to the age-old revolutionary tech- 
nique of personal government. They could not follow any other 
course. They have not had the discipline of a vigorous individual- 
istic system and the long experience in popular self-government 
which are key factors in our own background. 

Our ideas of academic freedom and the social réle of a uni- 
versity are products of a society which is in the process of a peace- 
ful revolution. With us the university plays a dual réle. One of 
its responsibilities is to impart accumulated knowledge, and certain 
professional skills applying that knowledge, to a selected group 
from each new generation. Its other basic responsibility is the 
discovery of new truth. 

New truth, whether it comes in the physical sciences, in the 
social sciences, or in a nonscientific field like religion, is the most 
subversive thing in the world. This fact was expressed by the 
founder of the Christian religion in his statement that he came 
not to send peace but a sword. In a sense the university works 
against itself. On the one hand it undertakes to train men who 
will shape the society of their generation on the basis of the 
accumulated knowledge from the past. On the other hand it de- 
velops new knowledge which continually renders that society 
obsolete. 

The typical Anglo-Saxon instantly rebels against the idea that a 
university should play the propagandist réle assigned to it by the 
Nazis and the Russian communists. However, about a dozen 
years ago, the president of a large state university was quoted in 
the newspapers as saying there was no place in that university for 
anyone who did not subscribe to our way of life. 

If we were to make the university a defender of and apologist 
for a cultural pattern which we are giving up, we would be no 
better than the Nazis and the communists. Indeed, we should 
follow this argument still one step further. If the university 
should not be subordinate to the cultural pattern we are giving up, 
should it be subordinate to the pattern we still are in process of 
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organizing? There is no escape from a negative answer to this 
question. 

The freedom of the university here described is an integral 
part of the social pattern which we are developing. This argu- 
ment seems to lead to the conclusion that our developing pattern 
includes an institution which is independent of that pattern. The 
solution of this seeming paradox is simple. It lies in the fact that 
our new pattern, when we have developed it, will be one of an 
evolving society. One of its basic assumptions will be that it 
reaches beyond itself, and the university will be one of the chief 
means by which it does so. 

The statement that we are working out a social revolution 
within the law is another way of saying that we are developing a 
cultural pattern which runs in evolutionary terms. Our need for 
constructive leadership is not limited to the constructive direction 
of educational institutions. An even more basic responsibility is 
leadership of the general public in a clearer understanding and 
stronger support of the conception of academic freedom here de- 
scribed. 

The foregoing analysis affords a background against which to 
appraise the current issue over communism in university faculties. 
If we raise a hue and cry against communist professors and under- 
take to apply a special rule to them, the antagonisms and the 
prejudices engendered by the cold war are focused thereby upon 
the field of education. A jinni is called up whose actions and in- 
fluence are beyond the control of those who are rubbing the lamp. 
A social pressure is created which tends to subordinate the uni- 
versity to our traditional cultural pattern. 

Recently the writer was being interviewed by a representative 
of a state university about a man who was being considered for 
faculty appointment. In the course of the conversation, the inter- 
viewer remarked with complete innocence and candor that the 
dean was anxious not to get a man with any taint of red ideas. 

Administrators who suffer from that kind of anxiety do not, as a 
rule, draw any fine line of distinction between a man whose ideas 
are legitimately and properly subversive and one who has com- 
mitted himself to support a particular, personally directed pro- 
gram of reform. 
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An educational leader who lends his name and influence to a 
witch hunt for communists in academic circles thereby violates 
the conception of academic freedom here presented. His action 
tends to lead the general public in precisely the wrong direction 
in the matter of its attitude towards higher education. 

“Without vision the people perish.” 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


By SCOTT M. CUTLIP 


University of Wisconsin 


In common with American industry, professions, service trades, 
government, and social welfare activities, higher education has 
experienced a “postwar boom” in public relations problems and 
public relations programs. 

The postwar GI “enrollment bulge’’—now thinning out to a mere 
bump—brought with it many headaches as colleges and univer- 
sities were forced to double enrollments with inadequate staffs, 
inadequate classroom and laboratory facilities, inadequate housing 
facilities, and inadequate budgets. These headaches, on the posi- 
tive side, brought an increased awareness of the value of soundly 
organized, competently-directed public relations programs. The 
result has been recorded in substantial public relations progress 
in higher education both in terms of activity and in concept. 

More and more college presidents are being gauged by their 
public relations talents as well as by their scholarship and business 
acumen. The public relations angle promises to be of increasing 
importance in the selection of college and university administrators. 
Such names as those of James Lewis Morrill of the University of 
Minnesota, Milton Eisenhower, President of Pennsylvania State 
College, and his more famous brother, General Dwight Eisenhower 
of Columbia University, come immediately to mind as examples. 

More and more institutions are moving their public relations 
program to the policy-making level. The titles of vice-president 
for public relations or assistant to the president for public relations 
are noted with increasing frequency. Many more institutions 
are converting old-line publicity and news bureaus into a public 
relations office with added functions and added funds. Unfor- 
tunately, however, too often these are merely changes of label 
and not of fact. More college presidents are thinking and talking 
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public relations with their trustees, with their faculties, with their 
alumni, and with their students. These are fairly widespread 
trends. Yet, unfortunately, with some it amounts to only lip 
service. 

The need for effective public relations for higher education is 
more often acknowledged than met. Frequent references to the 
importance of public relations to higher education are to be found 
in the speeches of educators and in the educational journals. 
In October, 1949 the Association of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions, meeting in Denver and 
Boulder, Colorado, voted to go on record 


. as favoring increased emphasis on public relations and public 
information programs for higher education to the end that the pub- 
lic may be fully and properly informed on the objectives, programs, 
and accomplishments of higher education institutions. ... 


And it was further resolved that members of the governing 


boards should 


. encourage their institutional executives to give major attention 
to effective public relations for their institutions through well- 
chosen public relations personnel and through mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation established with public information media 
such as the press and radio.! 


Yet these same governing boards, all too often, meet behind 
doors barred to the press and public to keep higher education’s 
policies and problems a family secret. If the public were given a 
candid close-up of the many thorny problems educators wrestle 
with behind closed doors, it would be much more sympathetic to 
the crisis confronting higher education today. It is a bitter para- 
dox that many institutions, theoretically devoted to the search 
for truth, strive all too often to suppress or slant the truth when 
their policies come under public scrutiny and criticism. These 
practices are cited as evidence that the principles of sound public 
relations have yet to be fully accepted by all collegiate institutions. 


. 1 News Letter, American College Public Relations Association, December 5, 1949, 
‘ol. 1, No. 5. 
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Although many faculty members of the old school have been 
slow and grudging in their recognition of the importance of public 
relations to sound educational institutions, faculty members are 
coming to be judged, in part, on their acceptance of the public 
relations responsibility that is inescapably theirs. In explaining 
faculty raises granted in the 1950-51 budget, the University of 
Wisconsin administration listed these three factors as getting 
emphasis in determination of merit raises this year: 1—ability 
of instructor, as indicated by interest in students as well as time 
outside of classroom devoted to advising and counseling; 2—re- 
search and scholarly ability of instructor, publications, etc.; 
3—general public relations—interest in the university as a whole, 
committees, service, speeches, etc. (italics mine). 

The metamorphosis of the professional association in this field 
is indicative of this progress. Organized more than thirty-five 
years ago as the American Association of College News Bureaus, 
it later became the American College Publicity Association. In 
May, 1946 it evolved into the American College Public Relations 
Association, and it is on public relations, rather than on publicity, 
that the emphasis is placed in its activities today. This change of 
names is symbolic of the transition taking place in education today. 

Yet there is a gnawing suspicion among those who know the 
power of sound public relations and who sense the critical problems 
of higher education today that this “‘progress” is not broad enough 
nor coming fast enough to meet the critical challenge facing 
higher education today. Even with all these gains recorded, there 
is still a long, hard road to travel before we achieve adequate 
public relations for higher education. And there’s no time to 
dawdle or to “‘mull it over’ along the way. The time has come 
when higher education must achieve a more thorough public 
understanding of its mission and its needs if it is to prosper and 
thus adequately serve our free democratic society. 


Why Public Relations? 


The public relations task of higher education—in common with 
all public education—is to reach each individual citizen and con- 
vince him of the significance and importance of education to him 
in terms of his own self-interest and thus persuade him to protect 
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and to pay for education. The ultimate goal is development of 
public support and recognition that education is the responsibility 
of all the people so that education may be enabled to discharge its 
mission in the preservation and perpetuation of our democratic 
society. We all know how far we are from that goal! 

At the outset, I wish to emphasize that well-organized public 
relations programs manned by able practitioners are not a panacea 
nor a “‘cure-all”’ for all our educational ills. Some of my more 
enthusiastic brethren have oversold the power of public relations, 
to the detriment of all concerned. Yet a collective, coordinated, 
and sustained program to win and hold public support is a basic 
requisite to the solution of most of our educational problems in a 
democratic society, where public opinion reigns supreme. Given 
adequate public support, education can meet the challenge of the 
times. In this required public relations effort, the faculty must 
carry the lion’s share of the load. 

Today, higher education, in common with all public education, 
is facing a crisis. Its academic freedom is in question, if not in 
danger; its financial support is precarious and insufficient; and 
the competition for qualified students, after a five-year lull, is 
once more coming to the fore. This means increased reliance upon 
public relations programs and public relations men. The im- 
portant thing is that such public relations efforts be soundly 
conceived, be in the best interests of all education, and be com- 
petently directed. What is public relations and how do we achieve 
good public relations? 


What Is Public Relations? 


There are almost as many definitions of public relations as there 
are practitioners. The simplest way to put it is to turn the term 
around and say all your relations with all your publics constitute 
your public relations. In simple terms public relations is any 
situation, act, word which influences people, favorably or unfavor- 
ably. The public relations of a college, then, is the sum total of all 
the impressions it makes, good or bad. These impressions are 
made by an institution’s policies, its performance, its people, and 
its publicity. The last is least important. The nub of sound 
public relations is good performance that is understood and ap- 
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preciated. Public relations—as a technique—is the ways and 
means of achieving good performance that is understood and ap- 
preciated. 

Good works must form the bedrock of successful public rela- 
tions. However glib its public relations, however glossy its pub- 
licity, an educational institution must stand or fall, ultimately, 
on the quality of its product—its graduates, its research, and its 
public service. But good works alone are not sufficient. These 
good works must be dramatized and publicized, explained and 
interpreted, or else they will go unrecognized and unrewarded—or 
worse still, misunderstood. Such is the real-life fact in today’s 
babbling bediam of the public opinion market place. The only 
question open to colleges and universities is what kind of public 
relations program to have, organized or unorganized, one that wins 
friends or one that loses friends, or at the minimum one that 
doesn’t interest people one way or the other. However obvious 
this may seem, many administrators and faculty members have yet 
to face up to this elementary fact: Higher education must tell its 
story candidly, completely, and continuously. Our mass media 
have neither the will nor the resources to do this job unaided. 

Public relations, essentially, is establishing and maintaining a 
two-way flow of ideas and information that eventually achieves 
the harmonious adjustment of an institution to its community. 

In maintaining this two-way flow of ideas, information, and 
opinions, the college and university faculty member has an im- 
portant responsibility—a responsibility too many professors 
ignore or refuse to accept. The public relations responsibility of 
any person strongly identified with an institution is inescapable. 
The tremendous task of intelligently interpreting higher education 
to our citizens who must defend our freedom and furnish our sup- 
port cannot be delegated to any single functionary, whatever his 
title. It is the unending task of all of us in higher education. 

This need for continuous interpretation of higher education to 
the lay citizen is cogently and persuasively stated by a colleague of 
mine, J. Kenneth Little of the University of Wisconsin. Professor 
Little lays down a strong challenge, not only to the educational 
public relations practitioner, but to all in a position to contribute 
to this much-needed salesmanship for higher education. He 
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points out that “the American people are asking four simple and 
direct questions about higher education: 1—Who should go to 
college? 2—Does a college education pay? 3—How shall we 
pay for higher education? 4—What is a college education for?” 


This is the nub of Professor Little’s challenge: 


Despite the fact that our educational system, both private and 
public, bears eloquent testimony of the high regard with which 
schooling is held, there are alarming signs that the average Ameri- 
can citizen is both complacent and ignorant about the purposes, 
scope, adequacy, and needs of higher education. .... 

Erudite faculty committees have issued profound documents 
upon the purposes, functions, policies, and programs of higher edu- 
cation. But few people other than educators will read these re- 
ports. More people do not know that the reports exist. 

What is the significance of the fact that individuals, founda- 
tions, and corporations now give their monies to the support of re- 
search, educational experimentation, and fellowships, instead of to 
buildings, endowments, and operating expense? Why do founda- 
tions which appeal to the general public oe funds for the study of 
poliomyelitis, cancer, or heart disease receive a more generous re- 
sponse than appeals for funds in support of higher education? 
Does the American public know that the present physical plant for 
higher education is adequate for only one-half of the number of 
students who have been attending our colleges and universities 
during the past few years? Do our people know that the recent 
high levels in birth rate predetermine an even higher college enroll- 
ment between 1965 and 1970? Do they know the extent to which 
the determining factor in “going to college” is the size of papa’s 
pocketbook rather than the talent of his son or daughter? 

Do the people know that almost three times as many high school 
graduates will attend college if they can attend while living at 
home? Do they know that students pay in tuition only about one- 
third of the total cost of their education? Do they know that since 
the beginning of World War II the percentage of national income 
expended for public education has declined by more than one- 
third? 

Do they know that the economic value (to the student) of a 
college education is steadily dwindling? Do they know that more 
students are now entering certain professional courses and fields of 
peers training than there are known vocational outlets for 
them upon the completion of their education? Do they know 
what “general education” is, and what its goals are? 

These questions illustrate only a few of the facts, problems, or is- 
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sues about which the general public has very little accurate infor- 
mation. Misconceptions of the purposes, programs, and means of 
support of colleges and universities are prevalent. 

There is the need for clear, forceful, and dramatic interpretation 
of higher education—an interpretation which will focus upon the 
problems and issues of higher education as a whole, rather than 
upon the needs of single institutions, or types of institutions. 

The interpretation should be dynamic and future-facing. The 
animating purpose must be to develop the human resources of our 
country rather than to “save’’ colleges and universities, their pres- 
ent organization, or their forms. 

There is a job to do for our country. In this task, public rela- 
tions experts must help supply educational statesmanship and so- 


cial vision, as well as imaginative technique and ingenious device.! 


The need for soundly conceived, honestly directed public rela- 
tions programs for institutions of higher education is imperative. 
Let’s get down to cases. 

It has been succinctly said that the objective of a college public 
relations program is to earn freedom, funds, and freshmen for the 
institution. Each is vital to sound colleges and universities. 


The Fight for Freedom 


No scholar, no teacher can be worth his salt unless he lives and 
works in an environment of freedom. This we all know. Yet 
academic freedom today is in question, if not in danger. One of 
the great tasks confronting college public relations practitioners 
today is to win public understanding and support of the necessity 
for responsible academic freedom, freedom for the scholar to ex- 
plore the unknown and untried, freedom for the scholar to teach, 
and freedom for the student to learn. This task has become 
doubly difficult in these years of fear, hysteria, and McCarthyism. 

In our present tense, emotional, fear-charged social climate all 
ideas that diverge from the status guo become dangerous and open 
to suspicion—and pressure. Colleges and universities have come 
under intense pressures since the war; we have had “legislative 
witch hunts,” e. g., Illinois, a daring proposal to inventory text- 
books from an inept chairman of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, heated controversies on whether “Communists” 
should be allowed to teach, requirements of “Non-Communist”’ 


1 College Public Relations Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 3, April, 1950. 
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oaths or affidavits, strong demands for courses in “Americanism” 
and “free enterprise.” The most disturbing case of the moment 
is, of course, in California with its university regents’ oath and its 
frightening Levering Act. There is nothing new in all this. How- 
ever, the pressure “‘to teach the truth” as a particular regent, alum- 
nus, industrialist, donor, or taxpayer sees “the truth” has been 
greatly intensified in these postwar years of neither peace nor war. 

Professor Charles L. Mowat of the University of California put 
his finger on the crux of this issue when he said: 


A university, as a community of teachers and students seeking 
the truth out of the conflict of ideas, seeking it in discussion and 
research which generates ideas, is merely in greater danger than the 
individual thinker because the scale of its work, and the range of its 
influence, are larger. Yet it cannot dispense with ideas and live; 
it may ultimately have to face the choice looanen dying because de- 
nied freedom to seek and discuss ideas, or living at the price of such 
a suppression of its freedom as will make it intellectually dead.' 


But, as Professor Mowat points out, a university is more than a 
community of scholars; it is a social institution, subject to social 
and economic pressures. If you will ponder on the ideal of the 
university you can readily picture the multiplicity and intensity 
of pressures that can and are exerted on our institutions. The 
ideal of a real university, it seems to me, is grounded in the belief 
that its function is not only to perpetuate the learning of past 
ages and to hand on to its students behavior patterns of earlier 
generations, but constantly to advance the frontier of learning by 
fearless experimentation and an unremitting quest for the truth. 
This means a courageous, honest, and intelligent grappling with the 
real problems that perplex and plague our society. This means 
pressures from every special-interest group in society. Higher 
education cannot safely hide its head in the sands of the past. 

This fearful concern manifests itself in many ways in the day- 
to-day pressures that today bear down heavily on colleges and 
universities—pressures that must be beaten back through intelli- 
gent public relations and education of our people. Let me cite one 
example which I happen to know. The University of Wisconsin, 


_? “The State University and the Public,” Summer, 1949 Bulletin, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Vol. 35, No. 2. 
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as part of its pioneering concept of service to the state, led the way 
in workers’ education. Its School for Workers recently cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The work of this school, as 
you might suspect, comes under fire fairly often. Its teachings are 
suspected and criticized by industrialists just as labor criticizes the 
offerings in the Industrial Management Institutes of the School of 
Commerce—a sister service for management, both a part of the 
University’s extension division. (The University should and does 
serve all groups in the State of Wisconsin.) 


In the fall of 1948 a few industrialists in Wisconsin became quite 
alarmed because of what they considered “‘bias for socialism’’ in a 
School for Workers’ extension class. As one of them wrote the 
president of the university: ‘Only as a statement of fact, without 
any intention of conveying any threat of reprisal, I do wish to re- 
port that several contributions to the Wisconsin Foundation fund 
are now being withheld because of this report and similar evidence 
that the socialistic and even un-American tinge at the university is 
not being curbed and extends beyond mere academic freedom.’”! 
Another industrialist wrote a fellow manufacturer that “I have 
been sitting in on these meetings and I have found them, at least 
in my opinion, very much one-sided, and with considerable stress 
...to go after the fourth round on the basis of division of profits, 
not so much on the cost of living. ..1 am trying to get the mimeo- 
graph for the next session. . .i my opinion it is the kind that people 
like you and I represent should have a copy of and go over very care- 
fully to see what type of instructions we taxpayers are paying for...’”* 
(italics mine). 

The issue of what constitutes “‘one-sided,”’ ‘‘bias for socialism” 
need not concern us here. The key thought is the one, held ap- 
parently without apology, that we should “see what type of in- 
structions we taxpayers are paying for.” Such threats to academic 
freedom are all too commonplace in higher education today. In 
this instance patient and prolonged negotiations on the part of 
university officials and level-headed industrialists amicably resolved 
this threat to freedom to teach the truth as the teacher saw the 


1 Letter quoted from column of William T. Evjue, publisher, Madison, Wis., 
Capital Times, “Hello Wisconsin,” May 1, 1950. 
2 Copy of letter in my possession. 
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truth. But it took almost a year’s time todo it. In a neighboring 
state the outcome of a similar situation was not so fortunate. In 
that state a group of powerful industrialists succeeded in pressuring 
a workers’ school into inactive sterility. Yet, ironically, these 
same groups loudly complain of irresponsible labor leadership. 

I do not intend to create the impression that such pressures come 
only from industrialists. Far from it. These pressures come from 
those holding other and opposite points of view. For example, to 
cite another recent experience, in the summer of 1948 the Wisconsin 
Electric Cooperative, instrument of publicly owned power, fired a 
public broadside at the University of Wisconsin in these words: 


The Board of Directors of the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative, 
statewide association of Wisconsin REA financed cooperatives, af- 
ter reviewing a showing of the moving picture, The Power of a Free 
People, obtained from the film library of the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin, does hereby resolve that: 

The film, The Power of a Free People, was obviously made and 
developed by privately owned utility interests as propaganda in 
their behalf and as an attack on the right of citizens through their 
own government to harness water power and to develop publicly 
owned and operated power projects. . 

This propaganda film was produced at the expense of the Wiscon- 
sin Power and Light Company and now the Extension Division is 
serving as the circulation medium for this untruthful propaganda 

.the directors of the WEC are convinced that it is not a proper 
function of any department of our great state university to act as 
the instrumentality for the distribution of such propaganda under 
the guise of education. .. .! 


Dr. E. B. Fred, President of the University of Wisconsin, made 
the reply in this case which every college administrator must make 
when such unwise pressures—whatever their source—are exerted. 
He told the Wisconsin Electric Cooperatives rather bluntly that 
the university “‘is not in the censorship business.”* He added that 
“‘we shall do everything we can to identify clearly the source of all 
films distributed by us on controversial subjects and on such 
topics we shall make available, insofar as possible, films presenting 
all points of view.’”* 

1 Capital Times, Madison, Wisconsin proe 22, ist, p. 8. 


? Wisconsin REA News, Oct. 1948, Vol. 9, N 
3 Ibid. 
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There higher education must take its stand, for as Bernard De 
Voto says, “the colleges have got to talk ... a lot tougher.”” He 
adds: ‘The colleges cannot maintain anyone’s freedom unless they 
insist on protecting everyone’s. To except anyone is to loose on us 
evils and dangers incomparably worse than the one they are try- 
ing to avert. They have got to say: on this campus all books, all 
expression, all inquiry, all opinions are free. They have got to 
maintain that position against the government and everyone else. 
If they don’t, they will presently have left nothing that is worth 
having.””! 


Thus the first challenge of college public relations today, as it 
has historically been, is to safeguard and extend the bulwark of 
freedom, without which the educational institution becomes but a 
hollow shell and a mockery. This difficult, unending task requires 
the highest talents of our collegiate public relations practitioners. 
Perhaps in the past the emphasis has been misplaced in this effort 
with the result that educators seemed to be pleading for a special 
kind of freedom, of a freedom without commensurate respon- 
sibility. This is unfortunate. 

As a guide to winning the substantial support of freedom in our 
universities, I offer this advice from President Fred: 


It is essential that we make clear to our fellow citizens the impor- 
tance to the life of democracy—the real necessity—of the freedom to 
teach and the freedom to learn. It should be made equally clear 
in asking—yes, in fighting for academic freedom we are not seeking 
special license but rather we are striving to keep our people free... 
academic freedom is maintained in a university not primarily for 
the teacher, but for the /earner. For where there is no freedom to 
teach there is no freedom to learn. 

The emphasis needs to be placed more and more not so much 
upon the rights of the professor as an individual but upon the by- 
products of the denial of freedom . . . as academic freedom has dis- 
appeared, so also has the freedom of the citizen.* 


In the final analysis, intellectual freedom is dependent upon, or 
at least coexistent with, all the other freedoms which a democratic 
nation cherishes and nurtures. Freedom is indivisible. Free 


1 “The Easy Chair,” Harper's Magazine, September, 1949, No. 1192. 
? From an address to the University of Wisconsin Chapter, American Association 
of University Professors, April 14, 1949. 
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democracy, in the true meaning of that concept, cannot exist 
without free education. And there is no such thing as partial 
freedom. As De Voto says, “There is no such thing as academic 
freedom that is just a mite restricted. The colleges are entirely 
free or they are not free at all.”* It is on this battle line that 
public relations for higher education must take its stand. An 
institution that is alive and vigorous cannot escape pressure. It 
must have strength to reckon with it. That strength can be found 
in an informed public. Informing the public is one of the functions 
of public relations. The only sure defense of academic freedom 
lies in an informed public opinion. 


Need for Funds 


Of equal importance and concern is the lack of adequate financial 
support for our colleges and universities—a problem requiring even 
greater skill and imagination from the public relations practitioner 
in higher education. Our educational institutions are coming face 
to face with a financial crisis as the GI enrollment bulge recedes 


into educational history, and as the demands of the garrison state 
bear down on all nonmilitary institutions. 

“The financial crisis of American colleges and universities is the 
most serious in fifty years,”” Dr Henry M. Wriston, President of 
Brown University and head of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, recently stated.? This is no overstatement of the fact. 
Perhaps it is an understatement. 

At the very time when higher education is more vital to our 
democracy and must accept even greater responsibilities, American 
colleges and universities are increasingly cramped by lack of funds. 
Some of the institutions, large and small, are finding their situation 
desperate. And that includes at least quite a number of institu- 
tions of very high repute. 

“Adequate financing for higher education in this country is facing 
a crisis which calls for basic new approaches and greater public 
awareness and responsibility if the national welfare is to be pro- 
tected,” Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, formerly provost of Columbia 
University, declared in addressing the Association of American 


“The Easy Chair,” op cit. 
* “Fire Bell in the Night,” 1949 Bulletin, American Association of University 
Professors, Vol. 35, No. 3. 
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Universities in Madison, Wisconsin on October 28, 1949. This 
“greater public awareness” can only come through effective public 
relations. 

In pointing up the current threats to freedom to teach and free- 
dom to learn in our institutions of learning and their precarious 
financial plight, I have tried to demonstrate that organized, 
effective public relations for colleges and universities is today of 
the utmost importance. Other reasons for broadly gauged public 
relations—and not mere “prom queen”’ cheesecake publicity— 
efforts could be cited. There is the problem of informing the pub- 
lic as to who should and who should not seek training in a university 
to displace the unfortunate concept that everyone should go to 
college. There is the problem of achieving perspective in evaluat- 
ing the rightful place of intercollegiate athletics in education. 

But the core of the public relations challenge for higher educa- 
tion relates to its freedom and its funds. There lies the challenge 
for all the know-how, all the skill the public relations practitioner 
can muster. As I indicated at the outset, much progress has been 
made in these postwar years. The question is rather whether 
this progress is broad enough or sufficiently widespread to serve 
higher education adequately in the crisis it faces—now. Many 
of us intimately concerned are fearfui on this score. There are 
some problems that even a winning football team won’t solve. 

What is urgently needed most right now is top-level recognition 
by college administrators and faculties that such public relations 
already exist in fact, that such relations are of critical importance, 
and the consequent regent-president-faculty support for an or- 
ganized, coordinated effort to dramatize, explain and interpret 
higher education to our citizens who must support it. 

The sound principles are being hammered out by the emerging 
profession of public relations. The machinery and techniques 
stand ready for the using, requiring only adjustments to each 
specific institution in the light of its history, its traditions, its 
people, and its individual needs. As each institution takes up this 
public relations challenge, it contributes not only to its immediate 
welfare but to the cause of higher education as a whole. The crisis 
of academic freedom and financial support calls for public under- 
standing and public support of higher education now. That means 
a program of honest, skilled public relations now! 


IN MEMORY OF THOMAS G. MASARYK 


By HENRY LUDMER 
University of Toledo 


One hundred years ago Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, the Gandhi 
of Czechoslovakia, was born at Hodonin in Moravia. That the 
son of a coachman on an Imperial Habsburg estate should in his 
old age have played a decisive part in the disintegration of the 
Habsburg Empire, and should then have restored his country to 
independence and unexampled prosperity and presided over its 
destinies for seventeen years as President of Czechoslovakia, is 
without parallel in modern Europe. 

Masaryk was educated at Brno, Vienna, and Leipzig, and, after 
three years as “Privatdozent”’ at Vienna, was appointed in 1882 
to the Chair of Philosophy at the University of Prague. He 
filled it for thirty-two years. He was also a Deputy in the Aus- 
trian Parliament from 1891 to 1893 as member of the Young 
Czech Party, and from 1907 to 1914 as leader of the Czech Realists. 
At the same time he was editor of the literary review Nafe Doda 
(Our Age) and later of his daily newspaper Cas (Times). He was 
the author of thirty-nine philosophical and historical studies. 
His “Russia and Europe” and “The World Revolution before 
and during the War 1914-18” should be required readings of every 
statesman. 

After the outbreak of World War I Masaryk took four months to 
think out and mature his plans of liberation, and in December, 1914 
he went to Italy and finally broke with the Habsburg monarchy, 
becoming early in 1915 Chairman of the Czech National Council. 
While the Council’s headquarters were established in Paris under 
Benés, Masaryk remained in London till May, 1917. He went to 
Russia after the first Revolution to organize the Czech Legions, 
and then crossed Siberia to America. Here he exercised a decisive 
influence upon the plans of President Wilson. At Philadelphia 
he launched the Czechoslovak Declaration of Independence drafted 
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on the American model. On October 18, 1918 the founding of the 
Czechoslovak Republic was pronounced by him in Washington, 
D. C., and ten days later throughout Czechoslovakia. On Novem- 
ber 14, 1918 Masaryk was elected President, then re-elected three 
times. On December 14, 1935 he voluntarily gave up the presi- 
dency because of ill health. He was already 64 when he assumed 
leadership of the nation, and 85 when serious signs of failing health 
prompted him to resign the Presidency. Only his Spartan manner 
of life could have enabled him to resist the strain so long. On 
September 14, 1937 he died at Lany. Nobody will forget the 
farewell funeral procession from the palace of the Habsburgs, 
through the streets of Prague to the village churchyard at Lany, 
amid the silent weeping of kneeling crowds, bidding unconscious 
farewell to the ending of a Golden Age. 

During World War II Czechoslovakia was occupied by the 
Nazis, and now is under Communist rule within the Russian sphere 
of influence. An oppressive foreign tyranny makes it impossible 
for the moment to place fully on record the many contributions of 
Masaryk towards making Czechoslovakia a model democracy in 
the heart of Europe, consciously willed by the great majority of 
its people; or to show how full advantage was taken of the ad- 
ministrative and educational machine; how liberty of the indi- 
vidual, the press, association, and assembly was made a reality; 
how religious liberty was greatly extended; how economic and 
financial adjustment was rapidly carried out, and on this solid 
foundation, land reform and an advanced scheme of social insurance 
were built up; how an admirably equipped and well-disciplined 
army was formed on democratic lines; how Slovakia and Ruthenia 
(neglected for centuries under Hungarian rule) were transformed 
into prosperous spheres. No one with personal knowledge of 
Czechoslovakia will challenge the contention that the overthrow 
of Masaryk’s cultural achievement by the Communist coup d’ état 
represents a long step backwards. 


II 


As early as 1895, in his book The Czech Question (p. 404), Masaryk 
declared: 
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Political independence is in itself no more than the means to a 
right national life: we lost it as soon as we ceased to live morally as 
a nation. It was clear to me that no state or policy can prosper, 
unless the groundwork be moral. Spiritual absolutism, the varied 
forms of Caesaropapism and of temporal absolutism by which reli- 

on has been misused, will give place to a more exalted morality, a 
fines degree of humanity and a loftier religion which will freely 
guide the whole of our public life. The ideal is Jesus, not Caesar. 


Masaryk added, on his eightieth birthday, March 7, 1930: 


If there exist conflicts between theory and practice . . . democ- 
racy is for me discussion, and therefore compromise. T was al- 
ways against political absolutism and its infallibility, and still 
nurse the hope that . . . we shall overcome the absolutist habits in 
which we were brought up. Democracy is the loyal recognition of 
civil personalities and the insurance of their cooperation. And it is 
nowhere and never superfluous to bear in mind that democracy 
must not turn to demagogy or be confused with anarchy. Democ- 
racy is the rule of the people, but there can be no government 
without obedience and discipline. 


There are three especially famous illustrations of Masaryk’s 
fight for truth and tolerance. The first was his attitude towards 
the so-called K6niginhof and Griinberg MSS-papers. Discovered 
by Hanka a century ago, they were supposed to contain the earliest 
known poems in the Czech language, and were praised as epoch- 
making in the history of popular poetry in general. Masaryk was 
instrumental in proving these MSS-papers to be a forgery. He 
was fiercely attacked by all the superpatriots for his unpatriotic 
deed. But he held boldly to his view that “‘truth shall make you 
free” and that forgery is a radically unsound basis for a national 
revival. 

The second example was Masaryk’s attitude towards one of the 
most notorious ritual trials of the nineteenth century. In 1889 
an unfortunate Jewish butcher’s apprentice, Leopold Hilsner, was 
charged with the murder of a Christian child, and the hoary myth 
of ritual sacrifice was revived. It caused intense feeling, was 
widely believed, and led to anti-Semitic outbursts and hysteria. 
Masaryk protested against the myth, boldly criticized the conduct 
of the trial, and demanded revision. The public attitude, he 
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declared, “wounded him to the heart”—‘“‘so much lack of judg- 
ment, lack of ideas, passionate over-haste and inhumanity to the 
pitch of cruelty is an ominous sign of abnormality.” He was 
hooted down, was insulted at the University of Prague, and had to 
discontinue his lectures for a time. But in the end his enemies 
were reduced to silence, and long before the war he had earned 
the gratitude of the whole Jewish world for his defense of justice 
against intolerance and superstition. 

The third illustration was his attitude to the notorious Zagreb 
treason trial of 1908 and its sequel, the Friedjung trial in December, 
1909. Masaryk started his protest with a resounding speech 
before the Austrian Parliament. Then the examining Judge 
Koégutié wrote of Masaryk as “a man without honor, a nobody, 
the refuse of human society....”” Quite undeterred by insult, 
Masaryk continued his campaign, visited Belgrade in search of 
evidence, and proved that the documents on which the Austrian 
historian Friedjung relied were forgeries, supplied wholesale to 
the Austro-Hungarian Legation by an out-at-elbows student 
named Vasic, and some of them actually doctored up in the 
Legation itself. The crowning sensation came at a session at 
which Masaryk challenged Aehrenthal to his face. Then, while 
the Foreign Minister remained stubbornly silent, Masaryk de- 
nounced Count Forgacs, the Minister in Belgrade, as Count 
“Azev’’—a deliberately offensive comparison with the notorious 
Russian police spy who betrayed the police to the revolutionaries 
and the revolutionaries to the police. In his Reichsrat speech he 
declared: ‘‘For Supilo, Pribicevic and Lukinic [the accused Serbo- 
Croat leaders] I would lay both my hands in the fire.” 


III 


It is on the human note that this sketch must close. Masaryk 
was a great thinker, so open to the call of public affairs as to leave 
much of his maturer thought half-drafted or unwritten; a great 
patriot to whom patriotism was never enough in itself, and to 
whom the brotherhood of man was a legacy from his own national 
past; a constructive statesman who used his opportunity to the 
full when it came to him late in life. But he was also the most 
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human of rulers, who radiated dignity and benevolence, and whose 
intimate knowledge of popular psychology made him at least as 
much at home with the peasant women in the market place as with 
the student, the intellectual, or the foreign visitor. 

Now the prison bars have closed upon many Czech and Slovak 
friends. We cannot speak to them; we dare not write to them. 
They are temporarily condemned to helpless passivity in the face 
of plunder and intimidation. But we know that the name and 
example of Masaryk are indelible memories which no persecution 
or misfortune can erase; and we can only re-echo the words of 
Comenius, uttered in the darkest days of Bohemia’s downfall three 
centuries ago, and quoted by Masaryk at the beginning of his 
inaugural message to the liberated nation in 1918: 


I, too, believe before God that, after the storms of hatred 
brought on our head by our sins have passed, the conduct of thine 
own affairs shall return to thee, O Czech people; and in this hope 
I make thee heir to all I ever inherited from my forebears and pre- 
served through these grave times, but also whatever good things I 
may have added by the work of my sons and the blessing of God 
All this I bequeath to thee. 


The pathetic farewell phrase of Charles Dickens—“Lord, keep 
my memory green’’—need never be applied to Thomas Masaryk. 
So long as the Czech nation exists and is able to endure persecution 
and injustice, Masaryk will live in the hearts of every man and 
woman to whom the Czechoslovak Republic was a symbol of 
liberty and progress. His calm and steadfast religious faith, 
his austere philosophy of life, have made of him in the truest sense 
“the Father of his Country,” a shining light to all generations. All 
his life he fought for freedom (including academic freedom) and 
democracy, and against all forms of totalitarianism (black, brown, 
or red). 


ACADEMIC RETIREMENT AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


By JOHN T. WALTER 


University of Pittsburgh 


The Social Security Act of 1950 makes federal old age and sur- 
vivors insurance available to employees of higher educational insti- 
tutions for the first time January 1, 1951. However, coverage is 
placed on a voluntary basis. College and university administra- 
tions interested in the welfare of their personnel should be eager to 
cooperate with plans for entering the federal system. Their staff 
members have much to gain and nothing to lose from participation. 

Thus, fifteen years of discrimination against educators will be 
ended. The excuse for such discrimination at the time of the 
original Social Security Act in 1935 was that this group already 
had coverage under state, city, or private pension plans. For the 
most part they do have protection of a kind, yet Social Security 
coverage has brought and still continues to bring larger returns on 
the contributions of employer and employee. Up to now college 
faculties have been denied the privilege of buying an annuity at 
the same low rates enjoyed by others. 

A pension plan is usually expected to meet the test of actuarial 
soundness. This means that contributions have to be large enough 
to pay the benefits finally realized. If our Social Security Admin- 
istration does not prove self-supporting with its relatively liberal 
benefit payments, then the deficit will be made up out of the public 
treasury. Noninsured workers will bear a greater burden of the 
ensuing taxation by reason of their failure to share in the benefits. 

Here are the results of a comparison of Social Security benefits 
with the annuities obtainable from Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, perhaps the most representative pension 
plan for college faculty members. Take the case of a married man 
on an average annual salary of $3000 over a forty-year period 
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with 3 1/2 per cent premium payments matched by his employer. 
Under Social Security he and his wife can qualify for a pension of 
$108.75 per month at age 65. The same amount paid into TIAA 
will buy an annuity, starting at 65, of $92.90 per month. 

This illustration really places the Social Security system at a dis- 
advantage. Contributions are not now 3 1/2 per cent, nor will 
they reach that level for a long time, if ever. The present rate is 
11/2percent. From 1954 to 1959 it is to be 2 per cent; 1960-64, 
21/2 per cent; 1965-69, 3 per cent; 1970 and thereafter, 3 1/2 
per cent. In the past Congress has been reluctant to permit the 
scheduled higher rates to take effect. 


II 


Forty years is close to the maximum working life of a college 
faculty member. For those just starting out the federal plan does 
not show up badly by comparison. However, for men with some 
years of service before attaining federal protection the benefits 
increase progressively up to the point of looking something like a 
bonanza if one is close to retirement age now. Let us continue our 
comparison of Social Security and TIAA by considering the case of 
aman 55 years of age, due to pay premiums for only ten years 
before retiring at 65. When his wife is also 65 they can still get 
$108.75 per month under Social Security, yet ten years’ premiums 
on an average salary of $3000 paid to TIAA will bring a return of 
only $8.75 per month. The TIAA computation is based on a two 
per cent premium, which is about what will be paid during the 
next ten years on the average under Social Security, according to 
the present schedule of tax rates. 

The new formula for computing federal old age benefits is 50 per 
cent of the first $100 of average monthly wage, plus 15 per cent of 
the next $200, with $3600 the maximum wage base allowable. 
Under the present law no more than ten years of coverage will be 
required for a fully insured status, and no less than 1 1/2 years will 
sufice. The less-than-ten-year requirement applies to those 
reaching 65 prior to 1970. Such persons need only be covered one- 
half the time from 1950 to date of retirement. 

Suppose Professor X is due to retire in 1953. The university 
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where he is employed elects federal coverage and tax contributions 
start during 1951. With six quarters of coverage his average salary 
of $3600 will make him eligible for a primary benefit of $80 per 
month. When his wife reaches the age of 65 the total benefit will 
amount to $120 per month. Professor X may also receive annuity 
payments from TIAA or some other fund, provided he has pre- 
viously built up an accumulation to his credit. 

Men now near retirement are likely to have more liberal TIAA 
contracts than those who entered TIAA in recent years. Such 
contracts compare somewhat more favorably with the Social 
Security system. At the same time older men have more to gain 
than do younger men by getting Social Security coverage now. 
The new formula for computing Social Security benefits does not 
take into account number of years of coverage. This is an added 
inducement for seeking coverage under the voluntary provisions of 
the new law. There is no penalty for not having been covered 
previously. 

Social Security as well as most other plans call for employer con- 
tributions to match whatemployees pay. Failure to accept federal 
coverage will cause college administrations to pay unnecessarily 
high prices for the protection they are helping to buy their staff 
members. Educators who plead for federal aid to education 
should recognize the financial loss involved here. 

Since professors are longer lived than people in other occupations 
they stand to gain disproportionately from the old age benefits 
under Social Security. To die young is the way to gain most from 
life insurance. Annuity contracts reverse the circumstances, those 
who live longest reaping the largest reward. Inherent in this 
situation is a strong argument against special teacher pension 
plans, for premiums must be high enough to cover the special risk 
of long life. It is the insurer’s risk, of course. Favorable mortal- 
ity rates for professors bring them financial gain when their annuity 
contracts are based on average mortality rates for the entire popu- 
lation, which is the case with federal coverage. 

Failure to avail oneself of the voluntary right to Social Security 
benefits means loss of the federal protection for widows and depend- 
ent children which goes with old age insurance. It is “old age 
and survivors insurance.” Survivors insurance is nothing more 
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than life insurance. Few, if any, of the more expensive teacher 
pension plans can match this feature. 


III 


A high degree of mobility takes teachers into a number of 
different institutions during their careers, which often means 
shifting to another pension system, perhaps at a financial disad- 
vantage. While it is true nearly all plans provide for either with- 
drawal of accumulated payments plus interest or retention of rights 
to an annuity, when payments are withdrawn the assessment paid 
by the employer may then be lost.to the employee. The worst 
possible arrangement is where only a fraction of the employee’s con- 
tributions are recovered. In a few institutions teachers are being 
victimized by loss of personal savings, although such sacrifices do 
not meet the standards of a good pension system. 

A progressive young man may rise in the profession by moving 
from one institution to another. Each change calls for more 
responsibility, adding to that person’s stature. After fifteen or 
twenty years he finds that he has been associated with several 
different pension plans, withdrawing his contributions upon leaving 
for better opportunities. The result is that his final annuity can 
never be as large as it would have been with accumulations over a 
longer period. Were all colleges and universities to join the federal 
system, each new position would mean continuation of the rights 
previously enjoyed. It might be argued that one should settle 
down, and individual pension arrangements put pressure on him to 
do so. However, superior teachers are not satisfied to spend a 
lifetime earning the $1800 per year they get on their first job. 
Outstanding men are penalized by loss of pension rights. While 
it is true that widespread use of TIAA policies has reduced this evil 
somewhat, it remains for universal federal coverage to eliminate it 
entirely. 

For some years to come the federal old age tax will be very 
small, 1 1/2 or 2 per cent, whereas many existing programs call for 
contributions of 5 to 71/2 per cent. Suppose 7 1/2 per cent is 
being contributed to a pension fund at present. Retain that 
program with possibly a reduced premium, say 6 per cent, at the 
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same time joining the federal system, where 1 1/2 per cent must be 
paid at present. Thus, two substantial pension plans can be main- 
tained almost for the price of one. 

~ For state universities to enjoy Social Security protection the 
state must enter into an agreement with the federal government. 
Voluntary coverage for employees of nonprofit organizations in- 
volves at least two steps: 


1. The employer must agree to pay his share of the contribu- 
tions. 


2. Two-thirds of the employees must vote in favor of coverage. 


Self-interest should lead college and university professors very 
quickly to seek administration approval, and, where necessary, to 
conduct the referendum on the question. Consult the nearest 
office of the Social Security Administration for further advice. 


Note on “Social Security for Educators,” by William C. Greenough' 


Mr. Greenough correctly states that the application of Public 
Law 734, 81st Congress, second session, depends on the interpreta- 
tion given to the statement: 

“The term ‘retirement system’ means a pension, annuity, retire- 
ment, or similar fund or system established by a State or by a po- 
litical subdivision thereof.” 

It is pertinent to note that the statement quoted is clarified by 
another definition in the law, 

“The term ‘political subdivision’ includes an instrumentality of 
(a) a State, (b) one or more political subdivisions of a State, or 
(c) a State and one or more of its political subdivisions.” 

Thus a group of employees in positions covered by the retire- 
ment systems described above cannot obtain social security cover- 
age (as a group). 

J. L. Brenner, State College of Washington 


1 Autumn, 1950 Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 3, pp. 558-576. 


THE PLACE OF TEACHING IN HIGHER 
LEARNING 


By MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


That teaching as an art has declined, both in practice and in 
reputation, in our institutions of higher learning is an educational 
truism. It is not my purpose here to recount the reasons for this 
decline, nor to chart the historical course of the shift in emphasis 
from teaching to administration and research. It is my intention 
merely to cite some of the evidence to show that teaching has fallen 
to a secondary or even a tertiary level in the scale of values accepted 
in our educational institutions and to point to some of the dangers 
resulting from this development. 

Because our institutions of higher learning have grown so 
large, they have come to be regarded as an industry or a business 
and are so administered. Because of the varied functions they 
have assumed, their administration is complex, so complex that 
specialized administrative talents must be employed to direct these 
varied functions—with the result that their primary function, 
namely, the instruction of youth, is neglected. Both the educa- 
tional policies and interest in the teaching staff suffer when the 
need for public relations officers, financial experts, political expedi- 
ters, educational statisticians, etc., overshadows all other needs. 
What is particularly detrimental to the teaching functions of these 
institutions is that the recognition given administrative officers in 
prestige and in monetary reward far exceeds that given the class- 
room teacher. 

In this administrative development, it should be noted that 
whenever any bureau, institute, or agency is to be set up 
and operated by a university, a full or part-time administrator 
must be chosen, frequently from the teaching staff of the 
school or department concerned. In the appointment of an able 
teacher to an administrative post, there is little, if any, concern 
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evidenced for the welfare of the students who would profit from the 
instruction such a teacher was especially selected to give. Offers 
of such administrative positions are usually accepted because they 
carry additional prestige and supplemental compensation. Few in 
our profession are able to resist the lure of additional prestige and 
monetary rewards. One immediate result is that the teaching 
service given by the teacher-administrator is all too often slighted 
for the administrative part of his work. 

Teacher-administrators are, of course, expected to attend meet- 
ings of their administrative groups. Whenever meetings of 
administrators are held during the school session, and they usually 
are, or whenever special consultative business calls a teacher away 
from his classes, little attention is paid to providing competent 
substitutes. “Anybody can teach the material; the student will 
never know the difference.”” Frequently classes are left to drift 
without guidance or direction for as many as three or four weeks 
at a time. Of course, the institution may gain in standing in 
educational circles from the presence of these administrators or 
consultants at important meetings, but teaching suffers, and 
teaching, it must be remembered, is a primary obligation of our 
colleges and universities. 

The elaborate system of academic counseling, student guidance, 
and psychological observation that practically every large univer- 
sity today employs is further evidence that these institutions have 
ceased to be effective teaching agencies. That is, at these 
institutions intellectual and psychological understanding between 
students and teachers does not exist. Such agencies are nothing 
more than intra-mural public relations devices; they are the go- 
betweens, the intermediaries in student-faculty relations. If 
teaching had not failed in its function, these agencies for interpret- 
ing faculty to students, for keeping peace between faculty and stu- 
dents, need never have been developed. 


II 


Another phenomenon detrimental to teaching is the dispropor- 
tionately high value placed on research and publication as criteria 
for promotion. Recognition and pecuniary rewards all too often 
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go to those who by publication increase the reputation of the 
institution asaresearch center. Understandably, students wishing 
to specialize in certain branches of knowledge turn to the school 
that has achieved a name for experimentation and investigation 
in this specialty. That this is a significant factor in a student’s 
choice of an institution cannot be ignored. Is it not equally true, 
however, that students might be attracted by the fact that great 
teachers also have their habitat there? Why must it always be 
assumed that a reputation for specialists is the only reputation 
effective in attracting students? 

A university serves as an agent both for discovering and for dis- 
seminating knowledge. A relatively small number of its staff is 
engaged in the first pursuit; the larger number is occupied with the 
latter. So with students; very few sit at the feet of the master 
researcher. Thousands attend the classes of the teachers. The 
few learn from association with men who live within the arcana of 
test-tubes and library carrells; the many learn from the teachers. 
Shall we continue to slight the many by degrading the teacher to 
the level of a servant class, the “educational custodians,” as it 
were? 

So we come at last to the hard fact that a university faculty is 
divided into two classes: the researchers and the teachers. The 
research men are those who “have something on the ball’; they 
are the men of power, of position, of renown. The mere teacher, 
on the other hand, is now regarded as a person of lesser capacity 
and industry, who, through lack of talent or inclination, cannot do 
research. Thus the sentiment is current that any ordinary person 
can teach; only bright, scholarly people can carry on research. 

Unfortunately, the ancient and honorable term “scholar” has 
frequently been used as a synonym for “researcher.” Any true 
view of the function of the teacher must revive the old idea of the 
scholar. A scholar is not a pedant, not an authoritarian, not a 
drill master, not a technician, not an antiquarian, not necessarily a 
publisher of scores of papers on specialized topics. A scholar is a 
man of insight, of vision, of depth. His learning is broad, expan- 
sive, humane. He sees relationships, harmonies, unifying princi- 
ples. He is as much at home in the world of ideas as he is in the 
library or the laboratory. He does not scorn the library or the 
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laboratory; he uses them as means to anend. His end is the com- 
prehension of knowledge, the understanding of movements and 
tendencies as parts of life itself, as related to life and to living. 
The specialist has his uses; the scholar uses the specialist. A 
scholar in a laboratory or in a world of books invents, suggests, 
hypothesizes; he broadens human horizons. A specialist, nar- 
rowly conceived, is a technician, a routine worker, a test-tube 
mechanic, a footnote verifier. If a university were staffed with 
scholars, its tone would be heightened, its students inspired, and 
its reputation greatly enhanced. Perhaps this germinal power 
would create a generation of leaders of men who would be worthy 
the name of leader. 

The scholar-teacher may never publish a line in a learned jour- 
nal; his is a more lasting imprint, an imprint on the minds of gen- 
erations of students. His knowledge, his discoveries are not 
embalmed for future researchers to exhume and examine curiously; 
instead, they are the living stuff of which minds are made. Good 
teaching requires qualifications of a superior kind. Publication of 
research does not guarantee these superior qualifications; it may 
be a screen behind which lies an empty and unimaginative mental- 
ity. Breadth of scholarship is the measure of good teaching. 
Special attainment in skills and techniques is the measure of the 
good researcher. 

But research is not incompatible with scholarship; it is possible 
for the scholar to publish his findings and not lose himself myopi- 
cally in the details of his research. In fact, research is a valuable 
tool in the hands of the true scholar. It helps to discipline his 
mind, but it does not warp or stunt it; it helps him to discriminate 
and qualify, but it does not deaden his ability to extend hypotheses 
and judgments into other fields. To paraphrase Emerson, the 
researcher is timid and afraid outside his own specialty, complacent 
and arrogant within it. The scholar, the teacher, is bold and con- 
fident before life’s complex patterns, yet he is neither contented 
with himself nor brash in his assertions. 

Not all “teachers” can achieve this high standard. Many will 
continue to be mere “plugs,”’ content to relay for thirty or forty 
years the small store of learning acquired in their more energetic 
youth. How much more incentive they would have, however, if 
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they knew the rewards for good teaching were sure and enduring! 
The competition that would be enforced upon them would tend to 
stimulate many to increased activity. Many who could become 
good teachers are now turned aside by the threats and promises 
that accompany the demand for published scholarship. The easy 
pedantry which is thus forced upon them dulls their interest in 
teaching as an art; how profiteth a man if his soul is with his stu- 
dents but his income with his articles? 


III 


Good teaching may find expression in many ways. Those ways 
naturally are the concern of the department seeking the good 
teacher. In one teacher it may take the form of the “inspirational” 
lecture; in another it may appear as “‘coterie’’ instruction; in still 
another, intimate, personal interviews and conferences may be the 
medium. Some may find the Socratic method congenial; others 
may employ the “higher vaudeville’? methods of the scholarly 
entertainer. With a few, best results may be achieved through 
intensive, directed reading; with others, the desired end may be 
secured through the intellectual galvanic shock. What must be 
recognized in all methods, however, is the ability of the teacher to 
produce live, alert students. A university cannot afford to apply 
the old Roman law of caveat emptor to its educational process. It 
is too easy to shrug away responsibility with the bland assertion: 
“The opportunities are here; the student can get an education if 
he wants it.” Education in a democratic society must do more 
than provide the oyster of opportunity. It must provide the tools 
with which to open it, and those tools are good teachers. 


Certain practical considerations should cause a university to 
take stock of its teaching facilities. Why do parents send their 
children to college? What do students go to college for? They 
would not be there if they thought for a moment that the faculty 
was not primarily concerned with teaching them something. If 
the fact ever gets abroad that the universities, particularly the 
state universities, put teaching in a position lower than research, 
lower than administration, God help the universities! Students 
everywhere are becoming aware, even as freshmen, that the 
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teacher’s primary concern is with establishing a reputation in the 
conventional way—in research. They are put into classes taught 
by specialists who often consider the boys and girls impediments to 
their research. Such specialists are sometimes frank enough to 
tell their students that they do their teaching with their left hand; 
others just neglect them by never encouraging conferences, never 
scheduling office hours; others openly insult their students by 
implying that they are grade hunting if they make intellectual 
overtures. In any case, the students soon get the feeling that they 
are not wanted. Though puzzled by this injustice, they are too 
generous to condemn outright. One of the questions most fre- 
quently asked of the academic counselors is ““Why doesn’t my in- 
structor have any interest in me?”’ Students also find upon ar- 
rival that they are put in the classes of teaching assistants and fel- 
lows, all of whom are caught up in the treadmill of earning an ad- 
vanced degree. These students cannot escape the obvious con- 
clusion: ‘“‘My instructor is more interested in getting his own 
studying done than he is in teaching me anything.” The assistant 
is not to blame in this case. He is simply forced to do good gradu- 
ate research in order to be recommended to a position upon gradua- 
tion. Between teaching and graduate study there is only one 
choice. 


IV 


From the standpoint of plain economics the student is not getting 
what he and society are paying for—good instruction. Most of 
the students in our colleges and universities are middle class in 
origin. They are not wealthy. Parents have made sacrifices to 
send their children here. Can it be honestly said that they are 
getting an educational bargain? Will the graduates be able to close 
their account with the words “Value received”? The complaint 
is often voiced that graduates go away without feeling any sense of 
obligation toward the society that provided them with their educa- 
tion, Why should they? Has our instruction been of such char- 
acter that the students see their obligation to society? How many 
members of any faculty put their obligation to society uppermost 
in their teaching techniques and procedures? As the wind 
bloweth so the tree is bent. 
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It is no longer possible to evade the issue. Our bad teaching is 
being criticized and will continue to be criticized. Are we in the 
colleges and universities prepared to face this criticism with intel- 
ligent efforts to improve our teaching services, or are we to go 
on floundering helplessly, fouled in the tangles of research, investi- 
gations, publications, committee assignments, and executive de- 
tails? We must re-establish teaching as a primary function of a 
university. 


TEACHING AND/OR RESEARCH 


By ELIOT G. FAY 


Emory University 


Some universities, by means of promotions in rank and salary, 
encourage the members of their faculties to do research. Other 
universities appear to care very little whether their professors do 
research or not. Still others take the almost incredible point of 
view that if a man is a success as a scholar he must, for that 
reason, be a failure as a teacher. 

I have no particular quarrel with those universities that cultivate 
an attitude of indifference towards the investigations and publica- 
tions of their faculty members. A man who has it in him to do 
research will probably go on doing it whether or not he is rewarded 
for it, and in the end he may quite possibly be invited to join the 
staff of some institution where his efforts will be appreciated. 
However, I do see red (if I may use an adjective which has fallen 
into disrepute) when I hear that some colleague has, as a result of 
his interest in research, been accused of inferior teaching. 

Let us admit at the outset that some fine scholars have indeed 
failed miserably as teachers. In my own field, which happens to 
be Romance languages, I have encountered one or two of these 
and heard of others. There was, for example, a very distinguished 
professor of Spanish who, in class, did little more than have his 
students translate a few pages of the text, occasionally making 
comments of his own. Then there was a most outstanding pro- 
fessor of French who did the translating himself, who never noticed 
when two pages stuck together, and who, when the bell rang at 
the end of the period, bolted back to his study and his books like 
a horse galloping back to his stable and his bag of oats. Such 
cases do undoubtedly exist. But they are, fortunately for the 
future of teaching (and for the future of research as well), ex- 
tremely rare. 

Ordinarily a productive scholar makes an inspiring teacher. 
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How could it be otherwise? Such a man is interested in his subject 
not only as a means of livelihood, but also as a partially undiscov- 
ered and therefore fascinating country. To him the difficult 
journey across the border between the known and the unknown is 
a romantic adventure. His students cannot help absorbing 
at least a little of his enthusiasm. They, too, begin to love, or at 
any rate to like, the subject. And that, as I see it, is the very goal 
of teaching. For whatever a student enjoys doing, he will do well. 


II 


Most of the criticism of those who perform experiments, read 
papers, or publish books and articles, comes from those who seldom 
engage in such activities, and most of it is implied rather than 
direct. For instance, Professor A, meeting Professor B on the 
campus, remarks politely: ‘That was a nice article of yours in the 
last number of The American Scholar.’ Professor B, who is 
naturally pleased, makes some deprecating remark about the article 
in question, and then tries to change the subject. But Professor 
A is being tormented, quite unnecessarily, by the demon of guilt. 
He blunders on: “I was working on an article myself, last month, 
but I had to quit. Didn’t have time to finish it. My advanced 
course keeps me too busy. Teaching comes first, you know.” A 
now dashes off, leaving poor B to ponder the significance of his 
colleague’s slightly sinister remark. 

What A meant to say, of course, was this: “I could write and 
publish, too, if I wanted to, but I prefer to do my duty, which is to 
teach. Since you write so much, it stands to reason that you must 
be neglecting your teaching.” Teaching comes first, you know. 
As B turns this over in his mind, he suddenly realizes that A is not 
the only one who has made such remarks to him of late. C and 
D have made them also. C and D, like A, have gone out of their 
way to inform him that they are too busy to do research—too 
busy teaching, of course. And yet, as B reflects upon the lives of 
A, C, and D, it strikes him that teaching by no means consumes 
theirevery wakinghour. A plays golf two or three afternoons each 
week. C is an omnivorous reader of detective stories. D and his 
charming wife are always either going to parties or giving parties 
of their own. 
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Obviously, B thinks, it is not teaching, but golf and detective 
stories and parties that keep his three colleagues from doing 
research. But why are they secretly ashamed of this? B,whoisa 
tolerant and easy-going fellow, fully approves of A’s golf and 
C’s stories and D’s parties. He feels that any one of these things 
is entirely equivalent to whatever skill he may have demonstrated 
in research. In fact, he sometimes thinks he would willingly trade 
his modest reputation as a scholar for A’s physique or C’s library 
or—God forgive him for the thought!—D’s wife. Each of B’s 
three colleagues possesses something very good and very great. 
Why, he wonders, can’t they let him have what he has without 
begrudging it, as they so evidently do? 

As long as B’s predicament remains a private affair between him 
and A, C, and D, there’s nothing to make a fuss about. Whenever 
anybody in this crazy world accomplishes anything, however 
insignificant, he will be envied, and this envy will take the form of 
accusation and of self-justification. Human nature—mine and 
yours—is often an extremely unlovely thing. We must forgive 
one another twenty times each day. 

On the other hand, it is a much more serious matter when a 
university administration (sometimes, alas! as a result of the 
remarks of A or C or D) begins to harbor the notion that a good 
scholar makes a bad teacher. A good scholar makes an excellent 
teacher. And he does a great deal more besides. By means of 
his discoveries, his publications, and his activities in professional 
associations, he helps to make his department known to the univer- 
sity, and his university known to the nation. Let us stop this 
nonsense about his being a poor teacher. Let us give him the 
ungrudging recognition that he deserves. 


.014 AGAIN 


By ANDREW J. GREEN 


Drake University 


Note: The article which follows is concerned with one phase of 
the military use of the nation’s manpower, specifically the most 
effective use of those who have special aptitudes and superior 
intelligence. This is always an important consideration a a 
nation mobilizes. Because of the complex nature of the present 
world situation for which we are mobilizing and its probable ex- 
tensive duration, this consideration is of paramount importance 
at this time. 

In the first paragraph of this article the author refers to his 
previous article on this subject, “.o14,” published in the Summer, 
1944 issue of this Bulletin. Since 1944 the circulation of this 
Bulletin has increased from 16,000 to 40,000. For the ready refer- 
ence of the many new readers of the Bulletin since 1944 the author’s 
previous article on this subject is republished on pp. 688-693 of 
this issue. Tue Eprrors 


In “.o14”’ I suggested that the 110,000 men in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program in March, 1944 represented a thoroughly 
screened and organized portion of the gifted intelligence of Amer- 
ica. I also suggested that in assigning these men to service as 
infantry privates the army exposed*this organized and massed 
group to its greatest risk at the point of its least efficiency as intelli- 
gence. 

The problem is again urgent. The current scheme of draft 
deferment for abler college men will soon be well under way. 
Unless the efficiency of their military use is soon insured by the 
establishment of a wide understanding of the AST problem, the 
draft policy will in any early emergency again invert its intention 
and tumble, as wholes, large masses of gifted brains into service as 
infantry privates. It happened before and will happen again. 
These brains are certainly needed in the defense of our country and 
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often needed in positions of great danger. It is therefore desirable 
that they should be organized through the selective process of draft 
deferment. Once so organized, however, it is absolutely impera- 
tive that they be used only in military posts which employ them at 
or near their highest efficiency. 


II 


I shall mail the following letter to each of the twelve or fifteen 
members of the Senate Committee on Armed Services as soon as 
the membership of the Committee is determined in January, 1951. 


The Honorable 

Committee on Armed Services 
The United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Senator 


This letter earnestly solicits you to incept in your Committee a 
proposal that your Committee take the necessary steps to effect 
a thorough investigation of the military fate of the 110,000 men 
who were still in the Army Specialized Training Program when the 
Program was dissolved in March, 1944. 

The problem is whether in World War II an important sector of 
potential American leadership was squandered through ill-consid- 
ered military policy. 

There is a probability that these men suffered casualties out of all 
proportion to their numbers. 

They had been carefully screened for intelligence and general 
ability. They had passed the severe screenings of psychological 
tests and of the midterm and final examinations of both the fall 
and winter quarters of 1943-44. They must have been so highly 
selected as to exceed in intelligence and general potential ability 
four out of every five—perhaps nine out of every ten—unselected 
soldiers. 

The psychological scores of these men are necessarily on file in 
the War Department. From its records their average ability and 
intelligence levels may be determined. If—and the fact cannot be 
otherwise—these records should show that the group consisted of 
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highly picked men, the necessity for discovering their actual mili- 
tary fate would be compelling. 

It is very probable that most of these men, after an abbreviated 
and inadequate period of basic training, saw action as green infan- 
try privates in the Battle of the Bulge. 

In its issue of January 18, 1945, the Indianapolis Times, in con- 
nection with a UP dispatch listing casualty figures for the 106th 
division as wounded, 1246; killed, 416; missing, 7001, said: 


the division was very young, having an average age of about 
201/; years. Most of the boys...are men who had been washed 
out of the air corps and ASTP students transferred when the pro- 
gram closed down. 


In view of this statement and the likelihood that large numbers 
of other AST men were engaged in the Battle of the Bulge, would 
you be willing, my dear Senator, to entertain the possibility that in 
all divisions as many as 5000 AST men may have been killed or 
missing between mid-December, 1944, and mid-January, 1945? 
Please remember that, in the obscurity or secrecy that now hides 
their fate, it is as likely that the casualties were greater than this, 
as that they were less, and they may have been very much greater. 

The AST men were .o106—only one per cent—of the 10,400,000 
who served in the army between December, 1941, and September, 
1945. In March, 1944, they constituted .o14—one and four- 
tenths per cent—of the then army of about 7,700,000. Aan esti- 
mate of 5000 fatal casualties among them would mean that they 
contributed 2'/;%, or nearly twice their proportionate share 
(1.4%), of army men killed (130,286) or missing in action (91,476) 
through December in all theaters for the entirewar. Itwould mean 
that in killed or missing alone they contributed 12'/,%, or nine 
times their proportionate share, of all army casualties (killed, 
missing, wounded) in the Ardennes area between December 15 and 
January 7, estimated by Secretary Stimson at 40,000 men. It 
would mean that they contributed 16%, or 11'/, times their pro- 
portionate share (1.4%), of army men killed (10,419) or missing in 
action (20,815) on the western front in the month of December. 
Actual casualty figures in this paragraph are from a UP dispatch 
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in the Chicago Sum for February 9, 1945. If 1% rather than 1.4% 
is used as the basis for analysis, the proportionate losses of the 
AST men will obviously worsen by 40%. 

If these are possibilities for one engagement, what may have been 
the total casualties among them to September, 1945? 

The barest, the remotest possibility that casualties among sol- 
diers highly screened for intelligence may have been relatively twice, 
or one and one-half times, or ten times greater than among 
7,700,000 unselected soldiers is one that should be inquired into. 

An investigation should therefore determine actual casualty 
statistics for these men. The figures should preferably be given 
by divisions and by months in order that the results of specific 
engagements, as of the 106th, may be apparent. 

It should determine the adequacy of the basic infantry training 
the AST men received before they were used at the front. 

It should determine whether, having screened and organized 
intelligence into a manageable group of 110,000, the army dis- 
regarded the potentialities and abilities for which the group had 
been organized, and massed the AST men in units concentrated at 
points where intelligence was /east efficiently employed and yet 
subjected to its maximum risk. 

The investigation should establish typical case histories of AST 
men who became prisoners of war. 

It might incidentally determine whether or not AST experience 
was erased in any of the armies from any Form 20 cards, and if so 
the reason for the order for the erasure; whether the word “‘none”’ 
is written under Army Service School on the discharges of some 
AST men and whether service at schools for cooks or radar men is 
shown on the discharges of other soldiers; and whether AST statis- 
tical data are regarded as “Secret,” and if so, why. 

No one would advocate that the members of other groups in 
which intelligence is highly organized, such as the 45,000 members 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science or the 
531 members of the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives—groups which are largely recruited from the ability levels 
represented by the AST men—should be employed as untrained 
green infantry privates massed in a few companies or divisions in 
the forefront of battle. Even if they were in youthful age brackets, 
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it is difficult to understand what emergency could justify this kind 
of military use of such men. 

The colleges of America are again being called upon to play a 
fuller and more demanding réle in the defense of our country than 
the important research work in which they have been engaged. It 
is imperative, in our constantly increasing mobilization, that their 
rich resources for the effective training of certain types of military 
personnel should be adequately utilized. This is important not 
only to military success but to social welfare. 

Yet the same careless administration of army personnel is 
threatened in the present program of draft deferment for the ablest 
college men. When the “emergency”? comes—and if war comes, 
the “emergency” must inevitably come with it—these men will in 
their turn find that the Tables of Organization have been filled, that 
all the army posts (risky or not) where they could serve at or near 
maximum efficiency have been filled by men less potentially able, 
and that they themselves, like the AST men, will be dumped 100% 
in the forefront of battle as green infantry privates. 

The sole distinction between them and the AST men may be 
that these draft deferees will be scattered more promiscuously— 
and therefore with the danger of their destruction by groups or 
masses much diminished—among the ranks of army privates. 
Even this possibility, however, is far from cheering, for the intelli- 
gence of the group thus organized by draft deferment would still be 
employed at the point of its least efficiency. The possibility, 
moreover, is by no means a probability; it is very probable that in 
an emergency the draft deferees would simultaneously become 
Class 1A men under Selective Service. If they did, whole com- 
panies and divisions would again be chiefly formed of them, and 
intelligence would again be offered in organized masses for possible 
annihilation. The principle of organization would be as inadvert- 
ent as before, but it would also be as real and dangerous. 

As the first step to prevent such an occurrence I urge you to 
incept in your Committee an investigation of the abilities and 
especially of the military fate of the AST men. Such an investiga- 
tion, together with such additional steps as the Congress or the 
War Department might deem necessary, would insure that in the 
future defense of our country its picked potential leadership would 
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be employed at or near its greatest efficiency, and that a dangerous 
error in the administration of military personnel which almost cer- 
tainly occurred in World War II would not occur again. 

The subject of this letter is so open to possible public misunder- 
standing that I must emphasize one point exclusively in this special 
note. 

The primary objection to the use of AST men as infantry privates 
is not that it exposed them to risk of life. Specially gifted and 
average men must alike risk their lives in war. Noman is too good 
to give his life for his country. 

The inadequacy of the training of the AST men is not the pri- 
mary point, either. Even if the AST men had been adequately 
trained as infantry privates, the primary objection would still re- 
main. 

Let us not forget for a moment how thoroughly the AST men 
were first sifted and winnowed for their special gifts. I shall ven- 
ture that it would have been impossible for the army to assemble, 
in the same youthful age brackets, a second group of 110,000 men, 
or even half that number, comparable to the AST men in native 
intelligence and general potential ability. And now to the primary 
point itself: Neither doctors, lawyers, bankers, teachers, execu- 
tives, small business men, longshoremen, mechanics, the Y.M.C.A., 
the C.I.0., nor average men have ever been required to contribute 
100% of their personnel to army service as infantry privates. The 
AST alone were singled out for this distinction. This unconsidered 
dumping of nearly 100% of the AST into the infantry as privates 
was a course most dangerous to the future of the nation. That is 
the point. 

Let no one say, then, that the college boys should serve like 
anyone else, that people with special gifts also have their risks and 
duties, that the commanders in the field may not nicely weigh 
the claims of individuals or groups to special treatment, that the 
average soldier doesn’t enjoy infantry service any more than an 
AST man, or that his family will grieve as much as that of the 
AST man when both are killed. Of course these things are true. 
But they are also absolutely irrelevant. 

Their truth, in short, is no reason why, in proportion to their 
numbers, 100 AST men should die to every 50 average men. It is 
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only the two for one or one and one-half for one or ten for one prin- 
ciple—the nearly 100% dumping of sifted, gifted brains—that is at 
issue. When that has been made clear the side issues with all of 
their overwhelming implications may also be considered. After 
the nearly 100% dumping is thoroughly understood, the explana- 
tions of the army, of the War Department, of the generals, and of 
any others who may have been responsible for the dumping may 
certainly be heard. But the fact that there was an emergency 
need for more manpower can be no substitute for concealing or for 
failing to determine the actual casualty statistics for the AST men. 
It is the casualty statistics, not explanations, that are primarily 
needed. 

The casualty statistics, full, complete, thorough, must be the one 
central objective of your inquiry; do not, my dear Senator, allow 
yourself or your Committee to be led aside from their pursuit by 
anything else or anything less. 

This letter to you was originally complete and ready for signature 
at this point. It is pertinent, however, to add, with a brief further 
comment, an exchange of letters between the War Department and 
me. On November 6, 1950, I wrote as follows: 


I am planning to mail a copy of the enclosed letter to each mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Armed Services as soon as the 
membership of the Committee is determined in January. 


Before sending the letter it seems to me that I should seek the 
advice of the Department of Defense. 


Can you give me any information about the military fate of 
the AST men? 

To what divisions were these men assigned, in approximately 
what proportions, and what were the casualties in each division 
from November 1, 1944, to September 1, 1945? 

Do you advise me to forego my project of writing to the 
Committee? If so, why? 


Please do not think that I wish to bring criticism upon any of the 
great military leadership which brought victory to us in World 
WarII. Iam interested only in genuine public and military under- 
standing of the issues involved in the administration of the AST 
men and especially in casualty figures so determined as to give an 
accurate reflection of their military fate. I seek these objectives, 
not as an individual, but as a citizen. 
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The Adjutant General, Major General Edward F. Witsell, replied 
under date of November 20, 1950, as follows: 


Your letter of 6 November 1950, addressed to the Department 
of Defense, with which you inclose a copy of a letter you are con- 
sidering sending to the Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
and also request information concerning the Army Specialized 
Training Program, has been referred to this office for reply. 

The Department of the Army has recently reviewed the Army 
Specialized Training Program which was conducted during World 
War II, giving consideration to the pertinent forces and factors 
both civilian and military, which operated to determine its char- 
acter and scope. From an analysis of the Program, it appears 
that mistakes were made in philosophy, timing, implementation, 
and operation of the Program; however, it is not believed that the 
same or similar mistakes will occur again. 

Few statistical records have been compiled relating specifically 
to the Army Specialized Training Program. The records of such 
persons are now intermingled with those of millions of other 
military personnel and, in order to compile information such as 
you are interested in securing, would require the diversion of 
personnel from essential duties to do this research far out of pro- 
portion to any probable value that might accrue from such re- 
search. 

There is no program now being conducted or contemplated 
similar to the Army Specialized Training Program. The Army’s 
current program for the training of military personnel in civilian 
institutions 1s operated on a strict requirements basis. It covers 
training in civilian colleges and universities, hospitals, and indus- 
trial institutions. The current program is limited to officers of the 
Regular Army, most of whom are taking courses on the postgradu- 
ate, professional, and graduate levels against contemplated assign- 
ments to the higher Army staff agencies and to research and devel- 
opment activities. 

With respect to your inquiry regarding the advisability of com- 
municating with the Armed Services Cunatieue of the Senate 
regarding this matter, it is not the policy of the Department of the 
Army to encourage or discourage personal correspondence with 
members of the Congress and, consequently, no recommendation 
is made with respect thereto. 


This is obviously an able and frank reply. But I sincerely hope, 
my dear Senator, that you will disagree with the Army’s position 
that the compiling of statistics on the abilities and military fate of 
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the AST men would require a “diversion of personnel from essential 
duties...far out of proportion to any probable value that might 
accrue from such research.” 

A thoroughgoing understanding of past errors is desirable in 
itself and essential to prevent their recurrence; and the particular 
error which is now our subject is in grave danger of recurrence. 

However unfortunately they were employed in World War II, 
the AST men were potentially the /east expendable organized 
group of 110,000 men in American life. Surely it is worth an 
appropriation ranging downward from $5.00 each to fifty cents 
each to determine exactly what happened tothem. The army pre- 
sumably spent a somewhat larger sum on their infantry training, 
and it almost certainly spent a larger sum on their shoes. 

Moreover, the Army’s reply makes it perfectly clear that the 
important facts are unknown, even to the Army itself. But the 
Army should know the facts, you should know the facts, and the 
American public should know the facts. 

The mistakes which “‘it is not believed”’ will occur again may be 
worth a thorough investigation. Jmvestigate, my dear Senator! 
Make sure they do not occur again. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Anprew J. GREEN 


Enclosure: ‘‘.o14 


III 


The first purpose of the foregoing letter is actually to effect the 
investigation it calls for. Perhaps it will fail in this purpose; if so, 
such failure should be evident by the time this issue of the Bulletin 
reaches its readers. 

A second purpose, contingent upon the possible failure of the 
first, is to secure some degree of public understanding of the issues 
involved. Unless the Committee has already acted, therefore, I 
shall, upon the issuance of this number of the Bud/etin, try to secure 
what newspaper coverage of the problem I can. 

This purpose also may fail. 

But some readers of the Letter to the Committee—such as 
teachers who knew the quality of the final AST men, or parents or 
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other relatives of these men, or anyone else who understands the 
problem—may wish to do something on their own account to urge 
the necessity of an investigation. To these I suggest that they 
write—today—an individualized letter to the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services.! 

For premonitions of futility can scarcely excuse those of us who 
feel that the safeguarding of America’s intellectual future is im- 
portant, for nonperformance of the little that is within our power. 


.014? 


By ANDREW J. GREEN 


Louisiana State University 


The recent transfer of 110,000 A.S.T.P. students as privates to 
infantry units slated for combat duty must necessarily concern us 
as university teachers and administrators. Our proper function is 
not to keep our jobs or to keep the colleges going; it is to look 
after the development and efficient employment of intelligence 
in our democracy. The crisis of war increases rather than dimin- 
ishes this responsibility; and we must be concerned when we fear 
that the army may put the best intellectual material to the worst 
possible use. 

Whatever the history of the Army Specialized Training Program 
in its early stages, it was apparent after the final screening of the 
midwinter examinations that the 110,000 who then remained in 
our classes represented a higher level of potential and developed 
intelligence than has ever before been organized (that is, rendered 
as a body subject either to self-action or to direction) on so large a 
scale for any purpose. 

Exact statistical figures demonstrating the marked superiority 
of A.S.T.P. men over the average college freshman can be pre- 
sented only under the authority of an army release. These 


1] specifically request covering newspapers, if any, to quote this paragraph in 


a Reprinted from Summer, 1944 Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 2, pp. 217-221. 
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figures are based on psychological tests given to all college freshmen 
and to the A.S.T.P. men defore the final midwinter screenings. If 
these figures are impressive, then figures for the A.S.T.P. men after 
the final screenings would certainly be compelling.! 

Figures for the performance of the A.S.T.P. men on the Army 
General Classification Test are likewise restricted. Hypothesis 
must therefore be substituted for facts known to inner circles only. 
But from a hypothesis (as from facts) a conclusion may be drawn. 
If the average A.S.T.P. man scores much higher on this test than 
officer candidates who pass with the minimum score, then some, or 
many—or perhaps most—A.S.T.P. men are now serving as buck 
privates under officers who by the army’s own standards possess 
inferior brains and general ability. 

But much more convincing to most of us than impersonalized 
figures is our own instructional experience. Are there any of us— 
is there one—who did not feel an emotion of pride in them as he 
faced the living human material of those final classes? When, if 
ever before, have brawn and brains been so perfectly blended, 
concentrated, and organized on so large a scale? 


II 


We do not know that this intellectual material is to be misused, 
but there are ample grounds for fear. 

Upon dissolving the A.S.T.P. the army announced that “...the 
student soldiers are the type who can be expected to assume the 
responsibilities of noncommissioned officers and of skilled tech- 
nicians. Around 80,000 of the men will be transferred to the 
Army Ground Forces where the skills and capacity for leadership 
are now most needed. Most of the remainder will be assigned to 
other units destined for overseas service. The policy will be to 
make certain that the skills and the qualities of leadership which 

1So far as the writer knows, they have not been compiled. Let us hope that 
they will be compiled and released as soon as possible. ; 

By the term 4.5.7.P. men as employed in this article is meant only the 110,000 
who survived the final screenings and were then sent to troops. ; : 

This article does not intend to imply that all of the intelligent privates in the 
army were screened into the A.S.T.P. and only privates of average intelligence left. 


— extensiveness or the methods of the army’s preliminary screenings are not 
nown, 
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these thousands of student soldiers possess are used on assignments 
where they can function most effectively.” 

Now one cannot demand that the War Department specify how 
many of these men have been given technical assignments suited 
to their abilities, or made staff sergeants, or admitted to Officer 
Candidate Schools, or how many more will be, or when. This is 
the unknown, the vacuum. But vacuums are dangerous. They 
are especially dangerous when general rumor is consistently con- 
firmed by scraps of evidence, first from one quarter, then from 
another, and another, and another, indicating that the opportuni- 
ties vaguely suggested by the army’s statement are sufficiently 
limited to justify their being called chimerical. Letters from 
A.S.T.P. men now scattered in army camps all over the country 
indicate the emptiness of O.C.S. promises and the impossibility 
of winning noncom ratings—in short, the blank wall A.S.T.P. men 
now face so far as transfer, advancement, or any effective use of 
their talents is concerned. A very few may go to noncommissioned 
officers school; a handful may serve as interpreters with the 
military police. But the number of those who may thus escape 
is extremely small. 

Almost simultaneously with the abolition of the A.S.T.P. the 
air corps began closing its doors to air cadets. There is, we are 
told, a surplus of air cadets. This was an especially cruel twist 
for men who had passed the strict physical and exacting aptitude 
tests and had received the blessing of the air corps boards of review. 
Admissions to O.C.S. also had already been drastically curtailed. 
The Tables of Organization, not only of the army as a whole, but— 
what is most to the point—of those units to which A.S.T.P. men 
have been assigned, are now filled. The A.S.T.P. men have not 
been sent to organizing or to newly organized units; they have 
been sent to units whose organization is complete. Their chances 
for even a corporal’s stripes are at present virtually nonexistent. 
The army has recently expressed appreciation of the value of the 
A.S.T.P. men, but no statement has been made as to how their 
special training is to be utilized. We have been told that the 
A.S.T.P. men are to be used as a reserve for replacements. What 
this means is that most of the A.S.T.P. men are serving as privates 
in units slated for combat duty. 
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Had the men only been left in the units to which by the casual 
chances of induction they were originally assigned—instead of 
being screened and screened into this splendid mass organization 
of intelligence and shen returned to troops—most of them would 
have won for themselves admissions to the air cadets corps or to 
O.C.S., or promotions as noncommissioned officers in their then 
organizing companies. Wiseacres have remarked that the smart 
men flunked out of the Program long ago. The effect of the army’s 
action has been to dupe the men into sweating at cosines and 
tangents and slide rules and retorts and military correspondence 
until promotions are no longer open to them. In peacetime one 
may be the best soldier in the army and yet remain a buck private 
for ten years until the place immediately above him is somehow 
vacated. The A.S.T.P. man is not thrilled, we may be sure, by a 
prospect of more rapid promotion if the death of his superior 
occurs before his own. 


Ill 


The merely personal disappointment of the A.S.T.P. men, how- 
ever, is worthy of notice only because it is an organized maladjust- 
ment. Even the fact that the army does not always employ in- 
telligence efficiently may be passed over when the speed with 
which so vast an army was organized is remembered. For in- 
telligence deserves no more favor from chance than does the rank 
and file. But it is another thing to see it carefully organized and 
then assigned to posts where it operates at its minimum efficiency 
and stands in its greatest danger of annihilation. 

It is not self-evident that Smith with an I.Q. of perhaps 150 
can wield or dodge a bayonet with fifty per cent more skill than 
Jones with an I.Q. of 100, or that he can sidestep a cannon ball or 
throw a hand grenade half again as quickly and accurately. Or 
that he can kill three Germans while Jones is killing two. Or 
that he stands a three to two better chance of survival. It is 
self-evident that he stands the same chance of losing his arm or 
his life to the casual bullet, for bombs and machine guns and 
artillery are no respectors of persons. 

The 110,000 men who will go into the intensest spot of battle 
are 0.014—one and four-tenths per cent—of an army of 7,700,000. 
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By the casual chances of induction and subsequent military assign- 
ment the number of Smiths (that is, of A.S.T.P. men) under the 
bombardment of the enemy would be to the number of Joneses as 
1.4 to 100. Then intelligence would be bearing its due share of 
luck and chance and peril. But if the number of Smiths in the 
rain of shrapnel is to the number of Joneses as 110,000 is to 4,000,- 
000 or to 2,000,000—as one is to forty, or as one is to twenty—then 
intelligence is bearing from fifteen to twenty-nine times its due 
share of danger. 

Then America is risking the best of her young brains and the 
brightest promise of her future with wanton and reckless abandon. 
Then America is offering for decimation and double decimation 
the organized and concentrated nucleus of her intellectual and 
spiritual resources. Then America is offering for reduction, with 
a fatuous disregard of justice, the small class from which she de- 
rives her most capable leadership. 

The life of any American soldier is precious; but more sternly 
than a necessary proportionate sacrifice an unnecessary and dis- 
proportionate sacrifice of intelligence will be felt in every phase 
of our political, economic, social, cultural, and intellectual life. 
If fewer of these men, in proportion, return from battle alive and 
able-bodied, this one and four-tenths per cent will also bear fewer 
children, and time may show a discernible lessening in the level 
of American intelligence. We are not even in the position of selling 
our birthright for a mess of pottage. Like a lunatic in frenzy, we 
are throwing it away. 

The effect of the army’s final action has been to realize the exact 
antithesis of its initial object. The Program has, in fact, become 
inverted. It has gone topsy-turvy. The men have been denied 
opportunity to win promotion to places where with brain and 
brawn (regardless of danger) they could serve most ably. The 
army, after carefully determining and defining (by what was in 
effect the vicious screening process of which we have unwittingly 
been innocent instruments) its best ability, has determinedly 
placed that best at the point of least efficiency and greatest hazard. 

This analysis hinges upon an unknown. That unknown is the 
army’s real intent and its real practice in assignments to duty of 
these 110,000 men. The analysis may be wrong. But we do not 
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know that it is wrong; and there are strong grounds for believing— 
all of what evidence is available points one way—that it is right. 

If the analysis is wrong, the army can set our doubts at rest 
either by a precise and unequivocal pledge to fulfill before the 
110,000 A.S.T.P. men are offered for organized destruction its 
statement that they will be given special assignments commensu- 
rate with their abilities, or by implementing that statement with 
convincing statistics. If the analysis is right, what can turn out 
to be the most wanton organized misuse of intelligence in history 
will not occur without a protest. 


BACKGROUND FOR ATLANTIC UNION 


A Study of International Federalism—lIts Implications 
and Possibilities in Our Times 


By OWEN J. ROBERTS 


University of Pennsylvania 


The United Nations was founded in 1945 “‘to maintain inter- 
national peace.” Efforts to fulfill this purpose have been blocked 
forty-one times by vetoes of Soviet Russia. The effect of this 
exercise of the veto by Soviet Russia has been twofold: First, 
United Nations members have increased their armaments. United 
States arms appropriations, for example, have been increased with 
every year of membership in the United Nations, to the point where 


in the 1949-50 fiscal year, two-thirds of all Federal Government 
expenditures were being allotted to pay for two world wars and in 
preparation for another.! Subsequent appropriations necessitated 
by the Korean situation have increased the total arms appropria- 
tions to an alarming degree. Second, the vetoes by Russia have 
served to tighten and articulate relationships between and among 
the United Nations members whose commerce, culture, and law 
are weighted toward the West. The North Atlantic Treaty, which 
provides for collective self-defense, gave formal expression to a 
growing sense of general concern among the Western nations. 
When the Korean crisis came, this concern was given direct ex- 
pression in the United Nations Resolution condemning North 
Korean aggression and in the response to the call to arms by 
Secretary General Trygve Lie of the United Nations. The free 
nations of the West are becoming one community. 

The North Atlantic Treaty was originated by seven nations of the 

1 $11,809,000,000 for national defense; $6,878,000,000 for veterans; $6,011,- 
000,000 for financial aid to Europe, according to the Treasury Bulletin, September 


1949, published by the United States Treasury Department, Office of the Secretary, 
pp. 2-3. Also $1,314,000,000 appropriated in the Foreign Military Assistance Act. 
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Western community whose governments are democratic.'! This 
Treaty has subsequently been enlarged to include other powers, not 
all of whom could strictly be called democracies, but who have a 
common interest in their opposition to the expansion of Soviet 
power.’ 

In the development of the North Atlantic Treaty, the Govern- 
ment of the United States played a leading réle. This Treaty was, 
and is, a contract between governments, signed in the hope of 
providing a stronger common defense for their people than any of 
the signatories was able to provide alone.* Much of the testimony 
given at hearings on the Treaty conducted by the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations indicated that those advo- 
cating ratification of the Treaty did so principally because they 
hoped that the effort toward establishing a common defense might 
prevent the need for the defense provided by the Treaty.‘ 

There are many, however, in all lands who have for some time 
been uneasy about trusting their national security entirely to 
agreements between governments. This is evidenced by a ten- 
year history of movements organized independently of government 
leadership, though often working through government channels, to 
strengthen direct bonds between bodies of citizens in all lands who 
seek international peace. These movements have centered around 
proposals which go far beyond contractual agreements between 
governments, in different degrees and by various methods to be 
applied to diverse areas of the world. Such movements have 
manifested themselves in the United States, Europe, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, and have as their ultimate objective uniting the 
separate governments of the world into one.® 


be The United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
urg. 

* Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Denmark. 

* Foreign Minister Robert Schuman and Premier Georges Bidault of France have 
expressed hope that the Treaty may lead to the supra-nationalizing of certain gov- 
ernment functions beyond the military, and to the founding of an “Atlantic Com- 
munity.” See the New York Herald Tribune, March 27, 1950, and the New York 
Times, April 17, 1950. 

‘ Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 81st 
Congress, 1st Session, on the North Atlantic Treaty; Volumes 2 and 3, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1949. 

5 Some examples abroad: The World Movement for World Federal Government, 
with headquarters in Paris, having branches in other nations of Europe and Aus- 
tralia; two movements in England: The Crusade for World Government and Fed- 
eral Union; Germany: Walstaat-Liga; Japan: Institute for Permanent Peace; 
India: Indian Association for World Government; Denmark: Een Derden. 
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II 


Paralleling the leadership of the Government of the United 
States in the development of the North Atlantic Treaty, there are 
in the United States some of the most vigorous citizens’ move- 
ments to internationalize areas of federal control.! In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that, as of the present, one-half of the 
membership of the United States Senate and one-fourth of the 
membership of the House of Representatives are now committed 
to some movement leading to world government. This article 
is concerned with one of these movements which, while establishing 
a goal beyond the provision of the North Atlantic Treaty, would in 
seeking to achieve that goal utilize similar regional relationships as 
well as the techniques that have been devised by the United 
Nations. The Atlantic Union proposal provides for a regional 
federation of democracies within the United Nations. 

Proponents of this union point out that, while the Atlantic 
Treaty involves the United States in eleven separate foreign 
policies, over which it has no direct control, an Atlantic Federa- 
tion would, on the other hand, give the United States a voice in 
shaping common foreign policy for the federated nations. Pro- 
ponents of the Atlantic Union also cite the Dual Alliance, the 
Triple Entente, the Locarno Pact, the Anglo-French Alliance, the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, and others, as evidence that pacts between 
nations have never endured and have not succeeded in preventing 
war. To illustrate the success of federal plans, they point to the 
United States, Switzerland, Australia, and Canada.? The pro- 

1 Best known among them: United World Federalists, The Citizens’ Committee 
for United Nations Reform, Atlantic Union Committee, The American Committee 
for a United Europe (New York), World Republic, Foundation for World Govern- 
ment, Committee to Frame a World Constitution (Chicago), Federal Union 
(Was a D.C.). For descriptions of similarities and differences among these, 
see: “The World Government actions,” by Richard D. Gehman, in Tomorrow, 
November, 1949, Garrett Publications, Inc., New York; NEA series by S. Burton 
Heath, June 20-23, 1949, Newspaper Enterprise Association, New York; Which 
Way World Government? Headline Series, No. 83, Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16; The United Nations and World Government, A Factual 
Study, by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, January, 1950. A 
movement to achieve a consensus among organizations devoted to world law and 
order is headed by Dr. Hornell Hart, Director, Consensus Project, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


2 Statement by Owen P Roberts before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1949. 
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ponents of Atlantic Union are firm in limiting initial federal efforts 
to democracies.! For this reason, the Atlantic Union proposal 
applies, first, only to the initial original sponsors of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, leaving to these sponsors the question of what 
other nations will later be invited to participate.? That others 
will be invited—that Atlantic Union opens the way for world 
union—there is no doubt. But those who support the Atlantic 
Union movement are aware that it is not possible to climb the ladder 
of history by starting with the top rung first. 

The Atlantic Union idea is backed by the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be President. Serving with 
me as Vice-Presidents are Robert P. Patterson, former Secretary of 
War, and Will L. Clayton, former Under-Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. The Chairman of our Executive Committee of 
the Atlantic Union Committee is Hugh Moore. All of us have 
strong associations in the fields of foreign policy and international 
relations.‘ 

The other members of our Board of Governors and the members 
of our National Council are men and women who have attained 
distinction in the professions, in business, government, religion, 
science, economics, education, among the press, and in the fields of 
civil planning and military strategy.' 

1 National Board Member, the Rev. Leland B. Henry, in a radio debate at 


Skidmore College, November 7, 1949. : 
? For full treatment of qualifications for Union membership, and of the relation- 


ship between Atlantic Union and World Union, see BP. 703-704. 


* The Goal Is Government of All the World, by Elmo Roper, published by the 
Atlantic Union Committee. 

‘ Robert Patterson is a member of the Board of the American Association for the 
United Nations, the American Committee for a United Europe, and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. He was one of the officers of the Committee for the Marshall 
Plan. Will Clayton, during the first World War, was a member of the War Indus- 
tries Board. At the end of the second war, he nursed the International Trade 
Organization into being, and became the American representative on it. He is now 
an officer of the Committee for International Trade. He was one of the chief 
architects of the Marshall Plan, and active in organizing the International Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. Hugh Moore was a prime mover on the Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, and has since been associated with such 
organizations as Americans United for World Organization, the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, the American Association for the United Nations, and the Committee for 
the Marshall Plan. 
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There are 105 active local chapters of the National Com- 
mittee for Atlantic Union operating in thirty-seven states, 
viz., Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington. 

Funds to start the organization were contributed by members of 
the present Board of Directors. Funds are now solicited by local 
groups as well as by the national headquarters. 

The Committee got under way on March 15, 1949 with a Wash- 
ington press conference announcing its aims, at which Robert 
Patterson and I presided. Actually, organization spadework had 
been going on for two months prior to this date. On January 23, 
1949, I had called a meeting in New York which was attended by 
twenty-five people from various states, as far west as California, 
most of whom had a record of leadership in organizations concerned 
with American foreign policy. About a third of the group, includ- 


1 Board of Governors of the Atlantic Union Committee: Herbert Agar, lecturer, 
author, former editor, Louisville Courier-Fournal; Mrs. Frank C. Baker, civic 
leader, New York; Maurice Bent, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, stock- 
brokerage firm; gar Bissantz, California architect; Sevellon Brown, publisher, 
Providence Bulletin, Providence Journal; Gardner Cowles, publisher, Look, Quick, 
and Flair magazines; Henry C. Flower, Jr., Vice-President, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, advertising; Mrs. St. oo Garwood, Texas, active in civic campaigns, 
philanthropic drives; Livingston artley, author, former State Department execu- 
tive; Rev. Leland B. Henry, Executive Director, Commission on Christian Social 
Relations, Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York; Joseph H. Keenan, Pro- 
fessor of Engineering, assachusetts Institute of Technology; Mrs. Laurance C. 
Martin, civic leader, Chicago; Thomas C. P. Martin, New York lawyer; Arnaud 
C. Marts, Marts and Lundy, fund-raising firm; John A. Mathews, Major, Air 
Force; Edmund Orgill, President, Orgill Brothers, Memphis, Tennessee, former 
President, National Retail Hardware Association; Lithgow Osborne, President, 
Scandinavian American Foundation, former Ambassador to Norway; Mrs. Thomas 
Parran, civic leader, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Hattie May Pavlo, lecturer, playwright, 
civic leader; Adolph W. Schmidt, banker, Pittsburgh; George E. Shea, Jr., Wall 
Street Journal; Ralph G. Stoddard, former senior executive, American City Bureau 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce, former associate, Institute of Public Relations; 
Clarence K. Streit, author, lecturer, President, Federal Union, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Harold C. Urey, atomic physicist, University of Chicago; Anthony Veiller, 
motion picture producer; L. Metcalfe Walling, attorney, former Department of 
Labor official; William L. White, author, journalist; John Orr Young, founder with 
Raymond Rubicam of the advertising firm of Young and Rubicam. 
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ing myself, had been connected with Federal Union, Inc., a Wash- 
ington, D. C. organization founded to promote education in federal 
principles, with emphasis on the advantages of federating the 
democracies.! Those present at this meeting passed the following 
Resolution: 


‘orn that an action committee be formed for the purpose 
of: 

(a) Enlisting public support for a resolution to be introduced in 
Congress, inviting the other democracies with whom the 
United States is contemplating an alliance, to meet American 
Delegates in a federal convention to explore possibilities of 
uniting in a Federal Union of the Free, and 

(b) Continuing this support until such a Federal Union of 
Democracies becomes an accomplished fact. 


We then elected the present officers of the Committee and a dozen 
members of the Board. This group met weekly to raise funds and 
set up an operating structure until the Committee was ready to 
announce itself to the public on March 15, 1949. 

The initial action of the Committee was all out for support of 
ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty. Messrs. Patterson, 
Clayton, and I testified strongly in favor of ratification before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations.? At the same time, an 
intensive direct mail and telegraphic campaign was launched from 
Committee headquarters, urging citizens to demand of their 
Senators ratification of the Treaty.* 


Ill 


On July 26, 1949, five days after the Atlantic Treaty was rati- 
fied, the Atlantic Union Resolution was introduced simultaneously 
in the House and in the Senate.* This Resolution does not commit 


1 See C. K. Streit, Union Now, New York (Harper Brothers), 1939. 
* This testimony was given 45,000 agate lines of newspaper space and quoted in 
65 different national broadcasts. 
"See Open Letter to the American People, by Owen J. Roberts, Atlantic Union 
Committee, New York,*June, 1949. 
* House Resolutions 107-11; Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 57. 
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the United States to join the federation of Atlantic Pact sponsors, 
which we of the Atlantic Union Committee predicate as a realistic 
basis for world peace. This Resolution makes no reference to a 
common citizenship, common currency, common foreign policy and 
defense force, or to the gradual lowering of trade barriers, all of 
which, however, are envisaged by the Committee as desirable in the 
winning of the peace. The Resolution merely requests the Presi- 
dent of the United States to: 


Invite the democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic 
Treaty to name delegates, representing their principal political 

arties, to meet this year with delegates of the United States in a 
Federal Convention to explore how far their peoples, and the 
peoples of such other democracies as the convention may invite to 
send delegates, can apply among them, within the framework of 
the United Nations, the principles of free federal union. 


We believe this Resolution offers a minimum of commitment with a 
maximum of hope. 

Should the Convention recommended by the Atlantic Union 
Resolution be held, and should the delegates to this Convention 
recommend the federation of states envisioned in the Resolution, an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States would then be 
required to enable the United States to become a member of the 
federation. But at this juncture, no constitutional amendment 
is involved in the consideration of the Atlantic Union’s proposed 
Convention. In the words of Senator Estes Kefauver, in his 
introduction of the Resolution, “All this Resolution commits us to 
is to explore the possibility of federating. A federal convention 
cannot possibly commit those who attend to anything more than a 
serious effort to work out a better system of governing their mutual 
relations.” And, again, in testifying at hearings of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: ‘The Atlantic Union Resolution does 
not commit this nation, or any other, tojoinaunion. It does make 
it possible for us, along with our free Atlantic neighbors, to explore 
a method of preserving peace, prosperity, and freedom, which has, 
within our own borders, for the past one hundred and sixty-two 
years, worked superlatively well.” Originally introduced in 
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Congress by twenty Senators and five Representatives,' the Resolu- 
tion has received the support of a total of twenty-three Senators 
and forty-five Representatives.* Since the election twenty-six 
additional Congressmen have announced their support. 

Hearings on this and other resolutions in the world government 
field were held by the House Foreign Affairs Committee on October 
12-13, 1949. Testifying for the Atlantic Union Resolution were 
Senator Kefauver, Representatives James W. Wadsworth (R., 
New York); Hale Boggs (D., Louisiana); Clifford Davis (D., 
Tennessee), and myself. 

At this hearing, Representative Walter H. Judd (R., Minnesota), 
a member of the House Committee, and a sponsor both of the 
Atlantic Union Resolution and of a resolution backed by the 
United World Federalists, asked me if I would object to combining 
the two. (The United World Federalists’ aim is to amend the 
Charter of the United Nations in order to transform it into a world 
federation with limited powers.) I replied: “Not atall. I would 


1 Senators: Raymond E. Baldwin (R., Conn., resigned); Harry P. Cain (R., 


id ); Vi il Cha man @, Ky.); Zales N. Ecton ( Mont.); J. Allle ~~ 
, (D., Del. . William Fulbright (D., Ark.); Walter F. George (D., Ga. di 

Gillette ( Iowa); Frank P. Graham (D., N.C.); Robert C, Hendrickso 

(R., N. J.); Lister Hill (D., Ala); Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.); Harley M. Ki 

(D., W. Va.); Burnet R. Maybank (D., S. C.); oseph R, McCarthy (R. 

Bert H. Miller (D., Idaho, since deceased); John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.); ee 

bi” (R., Minn.); Garrett L. Withers (D., Ky); Milton R. Young (R., 

ak.). 


Representatives: Hale Boggs (D., La.); Clifford Davis (D., Tenn.); Walter H. 
Judd (R., Minn.); George A. Smathers (D., Fla.); James W. Wadsworth (R., 


). 

2 Senators: Herbert H. Lehman (D., N. Y.); John C. Stennis (D., Miss.); 
John Foster Dulles (R., N. Y., defeated for re-election). 

Representatives: Carl Albert (D., Okla.); Wayne N. Aspinall (D., Colo.); 
James C. Auchincloss (R., N. J.); Wa aby Baring (D., Nev.); Thomas H. Burke 
(D., Ohio); William T. Byrne ( (D. voy Thurmond Chatham (D., N. C.); 
Earl Chudoff (D., Pa.); &™ , Tex.); Harr arry J. Daven rt (D., Pa.); 
Herman P. Eberharter (D. Alber? Gore (D., Hate 
Maine); F. Edward Hébert’ (D., La.); A. S. Herlong, Jr. ( Fla), Christian r* 
Herter (R., Mass.); Chet Holifield (D. Calif.); (D Ind.); Kenneth 
B. Keating (R., N. Y); Frank B. Keefe (R., Wis.); Cecil R. King (D., Calif.); 
Arthur G. Klein (D., N. Y. ); Eugene J. McCarthy ‘(b., Minn.); Mike Mansfield 
(D., Mont.); Chester E. Merrow (Ri N. H.); Morgan M. Moulder (D., Mo.); 
Abraham J. Multer Oa N. Y.); bee Percy Priest D Tenn.); Ken Regan (D. 
Tex.); Robert L. F. Sikes (D., Fla.); William G. Stigler (D., Okla.); Lowell 
Stockman (R., Gree) Olin Teapie (D., Tex.); rt Thomas (D., Tex.); 
Clark W. Thom , Tex.); Harry L. Towe (R. N. J.); Harold H. Velde (R., 
Iil.); John R. mpeon (D (D., Ind.); Francis E. Walter ’(D., Pa.); Mrs. Chase Going 

Woodhouse (D., Conn.). 
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favor trying both methods, but I feel certain Atlantic Union would 
be home before reorganization of the United Nations got to first 
base.” Another special House Foreign Affairs Committee hearing 
was held on January 23, 1950, to enable members of the Committee 
to hear testimony from Atlantic Union Committee Vice-President 
Will L. Clayton. 

In the Senate the Atlantic Union Resolution is now in the hands 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Senator Elbert Thomas (D., Utah) is Chairman, and Committee 
members are: Senators Theodore Francis Green (D., Rhode 
Island); Brien McMahon (D., Connecticut); Alexander Wiley (R., 
Wisconsin); and H. Alexander Smith (R., New Jersey). Hearings 
were held on this and other resolutions in February, 1950, with 
Harold C. Urey, atomic physicist and member of the Atlantic 
Union Committee Board, Clarence Streit, Senator Estes Kefauver 
(D., Tennessee), and me, as major witnesses. 


IV 


The Atlantic Union Committee offers no blueprint for a federal 
structure of Atlantic democracies. It does not attempt to diagram 
relationships between legislative, judicial, and executive branches. 
It has no draft for an Atlantic Constitution. The reason for calling 
a federal convention of democracies is to enable the democracies 
themselves to make such recommendations. We do, however, 
have in mind a broad outline! of the kind of union to which we, as 
one group of citizens, hope a federal convention might lead—and of 
the advantages such a union would offer to its members and to the 
world. Prominently envisioned is a common defense force and a 
common foreign policy. The Atlantic Union Committee places 
special stress on these two factors. We suggest that unification of 
defense and foreign policy might conceivably be the initial step 
toward later unification of other functions.? Our reasoning here is: 


1 For details, see testimony of Owen J. Roberts before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Foreign Relations, February 8, 1950, which offered a picture of the kind of par- 
liamentary structure which might result if (a) the Atlantic Union Resolution were 
passed, (b) an Atlantic convention recommended federation, and (c) the peoples of 
the Atlantic nations involved voted to ratify the recommendations of their dele- 
gates. 

* Emphasized by Atlantic Union Board Member Herbert Agar, in a radio debate 
with Colonel A. C. Oliver of Veterans of Foreign Wars, “The People’s Platform,” 
WCBS, March 19, 1950. 
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(1) Advance warning will be given to an aggressor that aggres- 
sion will meet united resistance to prevent war. 

(2) The Atlantic Treaty does not issue a strong enough warning 
because Article § permits each signatory to determine what 
action, if any, to take in event of attack on another signa- 
tory. 

(3) The Atlantic Council, established by the Atlantic Treaty, 
has power only to recommend. 


The practicality of Atlantic Union was well stated by Edward J. 
Meeman, editor of the Memphis Press-Scimitar, in an address 
quoted in Atlantic Union News for September, 1949: 


World government captivates imagination by its claim to end 
all war and remove the threat of the atom bomb. It captivates 
reason by its simplicity—one law to be enforced over all the world. 
But world government is remote and ideal. It is not rational or 
possible now. On the other hand, Atlantic Union is not remote. 
It is the immediate step which can be taken now. It is rational 
and possible—it is the next step toward the ideal.! 


The practicality of this step has been questioned, on the ground 
that it is discriminatory against the nations not included in the call 
for a convention. To this criticism, the Committee replies that 
the resolution proposes a convention of the same nations our De- 
partment of State called together to consider the Atlantic Pact. 
The calling of a convention of representatives of democratic 
nations cannot justly be construed as discriminatory of nondemo- 
cratic nations. A policy that ostensibly makes an offer to all 
nations, such as that of world federation or alliance, which all 
persons conversant with the facts of world diplomacy know Com- 
munist nations would not accept, tends to harden the present 
Communist-non-Communist division of the world and forces every 
nation to choose sides formally, or to declare formally its neutrality. 
_} This is a position contested by United World Federalists, who hold that “forma- 
tion of an Atlantic Union would drive the remaining nations of the world into the 
Soviet orbit.” (Testimony of Alan Cranston, President, United World Federalists. 

ouse Foreign Affairs Committee Hearings, October 13, 1949.) By contrast, 
Atlantic Unionists claim economic opportunities provided by Union would even- 
tually pull even Russian satellites away from the Soviet. World Federalists favor 
inviting Russia to join the federation. Atlantic Unionists do not. Federalists 
say Russia would probably not join, but the invitation should be extended. Union- 


ists say Russia might accept the invitation in order to block progress of the feder- 
ation as she has blocked progress in the United Nations. 
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The Atlantic Union proposal requires only six of sixty nations to 
make a choice at this juncture, and these six need only choose to 
explore, or not to explore, the possibility of federation. This 
proposal leaves the great majority of nations where they are now, 
in between the Communist bloc and the Atlantic Pact group, 
but none of them is required formally to choose between the two.! 
In the words of Robert Patterson, “Only an Atlantic Union would 
prevent European nations from being torn between the two great 
powers possessing the atomic weapons.” He avers that, “Our last 
chance of keeping safe from the atomic bomb is to make war im- 
possible. Only a union of the democracies will convince the Krem- 
lin that the democracies mean business.”” Recently the Chairman 
of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Omar Bradley, has 
made similar statements.? 

Paralleling military arguments for Atlantic Union as a means 
of preventing war, Atlantic Union Committee Vice-President 
Will Clayton argues that the economic benefits of Atlantic Union 
could guarantee peace. He characterizes arrangements such as 
the Marshall Plan as necessary measures, but measures which the 
United States cannot continue to finance indefinitely. He believes 
that the heavy American expenditures in Europe, coupled with the 
devaluation of European currency, might well lead to economic 
collapse of the democracies. He points out that fear concerning 
the integrity of European currency, plus fear of world-wide war, is 
freezing private capital, and thus limiting the creative investment 
needed for the rehabilitation of Europe. All of these factors, he 
states, play into the hands of Soviet Russia, which counts on 
mounting economic difficulties in the democracies as the weapon 
which could win a war without great cost. 

Clayton argues that an Atlantic Union could establish a single 
stable currency among the Atlantic democracies, and, by gradual 
lowering of trade barriers, increase commerce among Union mem- 
bers. “An Atlantic Union,” he says “would provide a free market 
for 400,000,000 people.’’? Clayton also believes that unification of 
Atlantic defense forces would lessen the amount of expenditure 


1 See Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Relations testimony, February 8, 1950— 
Owen J. Roberts. 

2 New York Herald Tribune, April 20, 1950. 

* Testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, January 23, 1950. 
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necessary for armaments, which would in turn release workers and 
money for increased production of peacetime goods. These con- 
siderations, he believes, would raise the standard of living, which 
would provide a powerful deterrent to the spread of Communism. 
He believes that the economic pull of an Atlantic Union on Russia’s 
satellite nations would be so strong that in time it would separate 
these nations from the Soviet Union. In this connection, he 
emphasizes the fact that the governments of these satellite nations 
of Soviet Russia are dominated by Communist minorities, sub- 
mitting as an example 15 per cent minority-controlled Czechoslo- 
vakia and 25 per cent minority-controlled Poland.' 

Those who sponsor Atlantic Union are frequently asked the 
question, what Atlantic Union would do to national sovereignty. 
The answer is that it would extend the sovereignty of citizens. 
It would make the people of the Union citizens not only of their 
respective countries, but also citizens of the Atlantic Union. The 
alliance of free men need not be mutually exclusive. The citizens 
of my home town of Chester Springs, Pennsylvania, experience no 
conflict in the flying of the flag of Chester Springs over the court- 
house along with their Nation’s flag. Unwarranted fear of loss 
of sovereignty can blind us to real and present dangers, namely, the 
defeat of divided free nations by aunited totalitarian world. Failure 
to recognize this danger now can result in loss of all the values 
which give our nation’s flag its meaning and its dignity. The flag 
flying over the Nation’s Capitol does not signify that this nation 
can play a lone hand independently of its neighbors. 

Membership in Atlantic Union would involve no conflict with 
the efforts that are being made to develop and to strengthen 
regional arrangements, such as a Western European Union. Nor 
would it be in conflict with the efforts that are being made to 
develop and strengthen the United Nations. A Western European 
Union would, in fact, be but another step toward Atlantic Union. 
This is a step, however, which Western European nations are 
unlikely to take, because their strength in the present situation 


1 Atlantic Union Committee press release, July 15, 19495 syndicated Scripps- 


Howard article, April 4, 1949; testimony before Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, May 4, 1949; articles in the Houston Post, the Houston Press, the Daily 
Texan, the Houston Chronicle, September 15-30, 1949, the New Orleans States, 
July 27, 1949. 
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depends on the United States. The proponents of Atlantic Union 
believe that, even if a Western European Union were created, such 
a union would not lessen the need for United States participation 
in the affairs of Western Europe, and particularly that it would 
not lessen the financial responsibility of the United States toward 
Western Europe, and would not materially improve the economic 
status of Western Europe. 

As regards the effect of Atlantic Union on the United Nations, 
the proponents of Atlantic Union believe that it would strengthen 
the United Nations. On this point, Robert Patterson spoke as 
follows in an article in the November, 1949 issue of the magazine 
Future: 


In the tradition of the Act of Chapultepec (1945), the Western 
Hemisphere Defense Treaty (1947), the Benelux Treaty (1947) and 
the Atlantic Treaty, Atlantic Union would utilize Article §1 
of the United Nations Charter to pool peacetime powers. 
Atlantic Union would marshal within the United Nations the pre- 
ponderance of power on the side of peace and freedom. Although 
the Atlantic democracies, united, have never lost a war, they have, 
singly, never won a peace. The history of the United Nations 
shows that even within that body they have not followed a com- 
mon policy. 

Atlantic Union, by establishing a common foreign policy for the 
democracies, would make domestic problems out of many of the 
present international disputes in the United Nations. Controver- 
sies over issues such as Palestine, India, Indonesia, would be ironed 
out within the Union, thus cutting down the number of possible 
issues and parties to international conflict, and disruption of United 
Nations procedures.! 


Atlantic Unionists also point out how the creation of a federation 


1 For different positions on the relationship of Atlantic Union to the United 
Nations, see an editorial in the Chicago Sun-Times, Thursday, October 20, 1949 
and an article by Frederick Osborne, American Representative on the Unite 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, in the November, 1949 issue of the Roterian. 
These articles claim, along with United World Federalists leadership, that Atlantic 
Union would be an “exclusive” federation, as opposed to the universal spirit of the 
United Nations Charter. The Atlantic Union reply is that the federation would be 
a realistic stimulus toward universal organization. Atlantic Unionists further 
point out that strong Soviet opposition could be expected to any effort now to amend 
the United Nations Charter in such a fashion as to turn it into a world federation. 
They fear such an effort at this stage in United Nations history would destroy the 
United Nations entirely, and thus do away with the only forum in the world where 
East meets West. 
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of Atlantic democracies would contribute to the establishment of 
“human rights” and “better standards of life,’ as called for in the 
Preamble and Articles I and II of the United Nations Charter. 
This section of the Charter is, according to Under-Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, “‘a summary of the foreign policy of the American 
people.’””! 

Statements made by Congressional sponsors of the Atlantic 
Union Resolution, at the time of its introduction, indicate that 
they also regard it as a useful adjunct to the United Nations and as 
a logical development in American foreign policy—a successor, 
military-wise, to the Atlantic Pact, and economic-wise, to the 
Marshall Plan. They characterize the Atlantic Union objective 
as differing from these, however, in being a positive affirmation of 
belief in freedom, rather than a purely negative act of self-defense. 

Representative Walter Judd (R., Minnesota), a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, used the occasion of the intro- 
duction of the Resolution to review the history of American foreign 
policy for the past quarter century. On this occasion, he said: 


Exploration of Atlantic Union can go down in history as the 
first time the democracies in unison have made a positive move, 
working toward something rather than against something—forsak- 
ing outmoded policies of isolationism, appeasement, individual 
armament races, and consolidating the more recent mutual resist- 
ance and assistance agreements into a mechanism of democracy 
by which the world problems can be peacefully solved. 


No opposition to Atlantic Union has been articulated in Con- 
gress. Press reception of the proposal, with the notable exceptions 
of the Chicago Tribune, the Daily Worker, and Pravda, has been, 
both here and abroad, in the main favorable? and certainly abun- 
dant. 


1 Rusk testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Relations, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1950. See also “Atlantic Union and the U.N.,” Freedom © Union, 
September, 1950, pp. 11-15. 

Some exceptions: Editorials in the Frank S. Knight newspapers, July 24, 1949, 
February 18, 1950; the Chicago Sun-Times, October 20, 1949; the New York Daily 
News, May 9, 1949, December 12, 1949; the Worcester Telegram-Gazette, July 28, 
1949 and October 15,1949. | 

3 225,000 agate lines of major stories. 
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In Europe, sentiment in favor of increased Atlantic unity is 
growing steadily. The French newspaper, Le Monde, estimates 
that the pro-Atlantic group represents 50 per cent of Western 
European public opinion. The Atlantic Union Committee has 
active correspondents in Holland, Great Britain, and France. 

On March 27, 1950, the Foreign Minister of France, Robert 
Schuman, called for an expansion of the Atlantic Pact into an 
“Atlantic community” with some form of “political union,’”’! and 
on April 16, Premier Georges Bidault urged formation of a com- 
mittee of Western powers to knit together the economic as well as 
defense activities of the Atlantic community.? Since then, both 
Schuman and Bidault and, more recently, Premier Pleven have put 
forth a consistent line of proposals for economic, political, and mili- 
tary unity. These have been coolly received by Great Britain and 
by the American State Department, on whose attitude the French 
Press has run some bitter editorials.* 

The Canadian Senate has already passed a resolution similar to 
the Atlantic Union Resolution. 

In this country, a number of American organizations, such as the 
National Marine Corps League, the National Retail Hardware 
Association, the International Association of Machinists, the 
American Legion (in principle), and some local branches of groups 
such as Americans for Democratic Action, Chambers of Commerce, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Disabled American Veterans, Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions 
Clubs, have passed and forwarded to Congress resolutions support- 
ing Atlantic Union. 

The national organization of Veterans of Foreign Wars, on the 
other hand, and the Daughters of the American Revolution are 
opposed. They say America would “lose sovereignty.” A similar 
argument is elaborated and exaggerated in the book We Must 
Abolish the United States, an attack on all international government 
proposals authored by Joseph P. Kamp and distributed by the 
Constitutional Educational League. Kamp was indicted for 


1 New York Herald Tribune, March 27, 1950. 

2 New York Times, April ip, 1950. 

* See “Government by Memorandum,’ 
York Herald Tribune, August 27, 1950. 

4 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


reprinted from Le Monde, in the New 
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contempt of Congress in 1944. He was convicted, fined $100, and 
sentenced to jail early in 1948. The United States Court of Ap- 
peals, on December 13, 1948, upheld the Kamp conviction.! In the 
past few months, Kamp has again been jailed on a contempt charge. 

Opposition to the proposal which requires real evaluation is that 
of the United States Department of State. On February 1s, 
1950, the Department sent the Under-Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, and the Assistant Secretary of State, John D. Hickerson, 
to testify before the Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Relations. 
Their testimony was directed against all international government 
resolutions then before the Committee. John Hickerson attacked 
the Atlantic Union proposal on the following bases: 


(1) It would require ceding of sovereignty by the United States 
and other nations. 
It would require amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion. 
It would raise difficult problems relating to the question of 
membership. 
The American people have not yet given sufficient thought 
to the above three points to warrant passage of the resolu- 
tion calling for a federal convention of Atlantic democracies. 
The convention might be a failure. 
Our present foreign policy enjoys popular support and is 
adequate. 


In cross-examination of Hickerson? and in a subsequent speech on 
the Senate floor? Estes Kefauver (D., Tennessee) replied to the 
Hickerson objections as follows: 


(1) The establishment of an Atlantic Union would require a 
transfer rather than a ceding of powers. This transfer would 
take place in the international field only. 

(2) It is true that formation of an Atlantic Union would require 
amendment of the Constitution. The Constitution has 
been amended before. Any amendment would be preceded 
by nation-wide debate—which is what the State Depart- 


‘ Foe Kamp, Peddler of Propaganda and Hero of the Pro-Fascists, Friends of 
Democracy, Inc., New York. 

® Memphis Press-Scimitar, February 17, 1950. 
_ © Atlantic Union, the Way to Peace: remarks of Hon. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
in the Senate of the United States, March 13, 1950; available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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ment is seeking. Passage of the resolution, which merely 
requests the President to call an Atlantic convention, does 
not require amendment of the Constitution. 


(3) On the question of membership, Senator Kefauver referred 


Mr. Hickerson to testimony before the Sub-Committee on 
Foreign Relations, indicating that the Atlantic Union 
proposition created no more of a problem in this sphere 
than the Atlantic Pact. 

Kefauver’s reply to the demand for more public debate on 
the Atlantic Union Resolution was that the best method of 
stimulating such debate would be to bring the Resolution to 
the Senate floor. He also pointed out that the Resolution 
has for the past year been discussed in the press throughout 
the country and has been the subject for study and debate 
in schools, women’s clubs, a number of political campaigns, 
service groups, churches and Atlantic Union chapters across 
the country. There has been more of such discussion given 
to the proposed Atlantic Union Resolution, Kefauver in- 
sisted, than to various other foreign policy measures, such as 
the Atlantic Pact. “We who have been elected to the 
Senate,” Kefauver stated, “know that it is not enough to 
consider what the people think about any given movement. 
We must also judge o they may be thinking later, in the 
light of events. We must consider what the people will be 
ready for in 1952 and 1954. It is our Constitutional func- 
tion, rather than that of the State Department, to decide 
how ready the people are. We are in a much better position 
to judge the pulse beat of the people than is any diplomat.” 
The Kefauver reply to State Department’s fear of failure was 
as follows: “If the proposed convention fails to produce 
agreement, the responsibility rests on the delegates them- 
selves, not on their governments. I think that if this same 
attitude had been present in 1787, we would not have had 
our great federal union, here, because nobody can ever be 
certain what is going to come out of a genuine effort to 
improve relations. if our founding fathers had had the 
attitude of the State Department, we would still be strug- 
gling with the Articles of Confederation.” 

n response to the State Department’s defense of the status 
quo in American foreign policy, Kefauver said: “The De- 
partment brought us measures which soon turned out to be 
only a stopgap and which required a greater stopgap to prop 
these up. We have been called upon to prop up the United 
Nations and the International Bank with the British loan, 
which was followed by a guarantee to Greece and Turkey, 
which had to be propped up with the Marshall Plan, which 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
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left such a gap that Czechoslovakia and Hungary were lost to 
the Kremlin. To stop that gap we were offered the Atlantic 
Pact. Shortly, the Atlantic Pact had to be plugged up with 
a measure to rearm Europe. In the meanwhile, no less than 
40 Senators from 32 states, representing every shade of 
opinion in both parties, have offered other resolutions. 

early all of these had already supported measures the 
State Department favored. I never expected it to turn 
against so many Senators who have supported it through 
thin and thinner. I did not anticipate hat it would pursue 
a policy that would win it the plaudits of Colonel McCor- 
mick. If we do not rouse ourselves, there will soon be no 
status quo for the State Department to maintain.” 


The Kefauver remark about Colonel McCormick referred to 
editorials in the Chicago Tribune, congratulating the State Depart- 
ment on its opposition to the Atlantic Union Resolution. Much 
of the press, in mid-February, 1950, however, sided with Kefauver. 
“Why all this choler on the part of the State Department over a 
reasonable proposal?” bluntly questioned the Butte [Montana] 
Standard. ‘The State Department is playing Mr. Obstinate to 


this Pilgrim’s Progress,” said the Washington Post, adding: “The 
unionists have a goal and they serve a purpose to the rest of us in 
showing the goal toward which we are, presumably, walking. 
The trouble is that time is not on the side of the pedestrian.”” ““We 


Jay Walk as the Juggernaut of Doom Bears Down,” warned the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar headline. “Ostrich Diplomacy,” cried the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune, inquiring ‘Where has the American 
State Department been for the last thirty-five years? Who is at 
its head...Gerald L. K. Smith?... Most Americans. ..are 
working for world government in a form which embodies the 
Western ideals which have come down to us through the Judeo- 
Christian philosophy, the Magna Carta, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United States. Those who 
aren’t working for that, are by the very fact of being against it— 
working for Moscow.” 

Recently a delegation of Congressmen and Senators called on the 
Secretary of State to urge passage of the Resolution. As a result 
of that visit, the Department has appointed a committee to give 
the Resolution some fresh study, and to meet with its Congressional 
backers for discussion. 
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The Resolution has received a good national press, and the local 
citizens, groups supporting it are extremely active. A recent 
Gallup Poll shows that 64 per cent of the American people favor a 
closer union among Atlantic Pact Nations. This popular senti- 
ment, plus the simplicity of the Atlantic Union proposal, involving, 
as it does, a minimum commitment for the United States, and no 
interference with the United Nations Charter, is a factor in its favor 
in Congress. 

World events, such as loss of American monopoly of the atom 
bomb, unsettled economic conditions in Europe, and outright aggres- 
sion in Korea, help to dissolve vestiges of American isolationism and 
by so doing create a climate increasingly favorable toward passage 
of the Resolution. In sucha climate, European clamor for Atlantic 
unity is also a favorable factor. The warnings of leading figures 
in North America, such as General Omar Bradley,' and Canada’s 
Minister for External Affairs, Lester Pearson,’ are also encouraging. 
The fact that the Canadian Senate has already passed a resolution very 
similar to the Atlantic Union Resolution gives that country the diplo- 
matic initiative in this hemisphere. 

The relative infancy of the Committee backing the Resolution 
raises a question as to whether the Committee can take the 
skeptics into camp and succeed in mobilizing mass support for its 
thesis in the time available. Unlike many committees with star- 
studded letterheads, whose directors are directors in name only, 
the leadership of this Committee is steadily active. However, to 
interpret a Congressional resolution to all groups in American life— 
in such a fashion as to convince a cosmopolitan public of its sound- 
ness—demands broad human and financial resources. Few com- 
mittees can develop such resources in the first year or two of 
existence. Moreover, although some top level Washington policy 
people, like Averill Harriman and John Sherman Cooper, and some 
ace newspapermen, such as the Alsops and Walter Lippman, be- 
lieve that our country is in dire peril, and that the Korean war is 
only a beginning symptom of that peril, this is not a popular view- 
point. The time may come soon, however, when a provisional 
union of democracies with a unified military command will be a 


1 New York Times, August 20, 1950. 
* In the U. N, Security Council, July, 1949. 
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must wartime measure. But at present, the official Washington 
pulse is not beating to that tune. 

Whether or not the Atlantic Union Resolution is passed, that it 
will be a focus for increasing debate is a certainty. Originally, 
State Department opposition served to heighten interest in it 
across the country. If the Department’s attitude should soften as 
a result of the fresh look which it is giving the Resolution, and as a 
result of world affairs, it seems probable that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee would then report out some form of resolution 
on increased measures for collective security, perhaps an omnibus 
resolution containing bits of all those the Committee has consid- 
ered. If so, the occasion would be the signal for full-dress Senate 
debate among proponents of various plans. One-fourth of the 
United States Senate now support Atlantic Union, and it may be 
expected that this same fraction would be articulate in that debate. 
However, the most recent statement by the Senate Sub-Committee 
on Foreign Relations is still a recommendation for fuller discussion 
and a refusal to recommend action. Nevertheless, continuing 
meetings of the Atlantic Pact Council and pressure on both sides 
of the ocean to expand the functions of that Council serve to high- 
light the Atlantic Union proposal in North America and in the 
capitals of European democracies in a fashion which American 
foreign policy makers may find it increasingly difficult to ignore. 

For the choice of our generation seems to be: Federation and 
freedom—or sovereignty and slavery. I am convinced that we 
will choose the former, but I am concerned lest we make our choice 
too late. As Lester Pearson of Canada told the United Nations: 
“It will be small comfort to know that while we have lost every- 
thing else, we have saved our sovereignty to the end.” 


The Atlantic Union Committee maintains an educational service 
through its liaison with numerous organizations. This service in- 
cludes free copies of literature concerning the work of the Com- 
mittee and the proposed Atlantic Union. Inquiries concerning 
this service should be addressed to the Liaison Department of the 
Committee, 537 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION: 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


American Council on Education 


It has been said repeatedly in this conference that the war in 
which we are now engaged is primarily and above all others in 
history an ideological war involving fundamental differences of 
opinion with respect to government, individual liberty, the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods, the subjection of science, art, and 
education to the whims of current political leaders, and the place of 
religion in the life of the individual. 

It is not easy for us here in the United States to realize this com- 
plete denial of our way of life fully until one comes face to face with 
an illustration of this clash in fundamental philosophy. At least 
this was my personal experience at an international conference of 
UNESCO in Paris a little over a year ago in a debate as to whether 
UNESCO’S program was to be extended to Germany. The repre- 
sentatives of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary violently op- 
posed this move on the grounds that there was plenty of evidence 
in the newspapers every day to show that under the newly formed 
government at Bonn various individuals freely expressed themselves 
even as supporting Nazi policies and against what was happening 
in East Germany. To prove his case one of these representatives 
read excerpts from clippings taken from various West German 
newspapers during the few days immediately prior thereto. Then 

1 An address given at the Conference on Higher Education in the National Serv- 
ice, called by the American Council on Education and held in Washington, D. C., 
October 6-7, 1950. A total of 974 persons were registered as participants in this 
conference. Of this number, there were 600 college and university administrative 
officers, 91 officers and representatives of national organizations in:higher education 
and 140 representatives of governmental agencies. 

A report of this conference will be published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion in a volume, entitled “Higher Education in the National Service.” Dr. 
Zook’s address is reprinted from this Report through the courtesy of Dr. Zook 


and the American Council on Education. Dr. Zook’s address is also being pub- 
lished in the College Public Relations Quarterly for January, 1951. Tue Eprrors 
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with ringing fervor and pounding the table in front of him, he 
shouted, ““You people here in the Western democracies boast of 
your liberty. I am here to tell you ladies and gentiemen that in 
my country that kind of liberty does not exist.””. I don’t know how 
one could have been more deeply convinced of the insanity of that 
way of life than to have witnessed such a scene. Fortunately, 
millions of Americans through the services of television during the 
past two years have had an opportunity to see leading Communists 
in action and to hear from their own lips what they stand for. 
I have never heard of a convert to communism resulting from this 
forum of sight and sound. 

Now I am, of course, endeavoring to show that we are in a new 
kind of warfare involving the widest and the most deeply held differ- 
ences in fundamental beliefs. In this warfare there are occasional 
outbreaks and cessations of shooting but never a cessation of other 
aspects of the warfare—intrigue, encouragement to rebellion, 
infiltration, propaganda, and disloyalty to country and to inter- 
national organizations. By its very nature this warfare on the 
part of the Communists, as Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon pointed 
out recently, must go on and on. There is and there can be no 
peace, until communism engulfs the whole world or disintegrates 
and falls apart because of its inherent perverse and rotten nature. 
I cannot refrain from quoting from the postscript to the revealing 
statement which Dr. Malik made to the fourth session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in New York in Novem- 
ber, 1949. Said Dr. Malik in this document: 


Dogmatically entrenched in its own realistic and materialistic 
presuppositions Communism rejects the very notion of objective 
truth; and thus it precludes the very possibility of genuine con- 
frontation, of communication, of agreement. If there is no 
objective truth, a truth about Communism and about the West, 
a truth independent of, and transcendent to, Communism and the 
West, a truth which judges of what Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
believed as well as of what Plato, Aquinas and Kant believed, then 
there is no room for genuine debate but merely for sophistry and 
propaganda, no room for agreement but merely for condemnation, 
no room for a United Nations but merely for a group of representa- 
tives who assemble for the specific purpose of denouncing one 
another while their governments speed up their armaments pro- 
grammes in preparation for the next war. 
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The real problem of the twentieth century, therefore, is to see which 
can outlast the other, communism or democracy. 

The present war is, therefore, a totalitarian war in an even wider 
and deeper sense than was envisioned when the term was first 
coined in World War II. It touches every aspect of the life of the 
free nations. It is relentless and it is continuous. It will affect 
every aspect of our democratic life, and it will necessitate the mobil- 
ization of every unit of our society, including education, to guard 
and strengthen its own function and to wage war on the enemy, 
each with its own peculiar weapons. 

First of all, therefore, we must have what I believe Americans 
almost universally deplore—namely, a large Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Inasmuch as we are by all odds the strongest and most 
powerful nation in the world, we must be ready for an unholy 
breach of the peace in any corner of the world. If resort to arms is 
justified in Korea, how can we stand idly by and watch Iran, 
Turkey, or Greece go under? The answer is, of course, we can’t 
and we won’t. 

What most Americans cannot possibly appreciate, however, is 
that, while the future of the other free nations of the world is in- 
volved as well as that of the United States, they are so much weaker 
than we are. This is because they are so involved, first, in their 
own necessary reconstruction resulting from the devastation of 
World War II and, secondly, as in the case of France and Great 
Britain, with their obligations in their own colonies and dependen- 
cies, as torender it next to impossible to supply prompt and effective 
aid anywhere else. Also, a large number of the smaller and weaker 
countries, I must confess, are a little too much inclined to confine 
themselves to moral aid. 

There is, therefore, only one conclusion which any one can pos- 
sibly draw from this situation: the United States must be strong 
enough in a military way to send prompt and effective forces to 
repel aggression in any part of the world. Inasmuch as the trouble 
spots of the world are most likely to be confined te the Eastern 
continents, this means long lines of communication involving 
men and matériel quite beyond our conception before the Korean 
war. It means a possible armed force which President Truman 
has estimated at three million men and the expenditure of any- 
where between 15 to 20 per cent of our national income. 
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II 


I wish now to say something with respect to the implications of 
this situation for higher education. Certainly we are going to have 
a falling-off in the gradual increase of college students as envisioned 
in the report, several years ago, of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. This tendency will be slowed down somewhat 
by deferments on the one hand and on the other by special training 
programs established by the Department of Defense in the colleges. 

Equally evident is the fact that—with increased federal income 
taxes, the expenditure of up to 20 per cent of our national income 
for purposes of defense, and the probable continuing decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar (or, if you prefer the term, “higher 
prices’’)—the possibility of raising an adequate income for the sup- 
port of individual colleges and universities will be correspondingly 
reduced. In other words, there will be even greater difficulty ahead 
than in years gone by in raising the necessary increasing sums of 
money from endowments, gifts, and taxes for the support of higher 
education. 

I do not wish at this time to devote any substantial amount of 
attention to this problem. However, in this time of stress and 
difficulty it seems to me to be appropriate to repeat the recommen- 
dation of the President’s Commission to the privately controlled 
colleges and universities that they unite in setting up a national 
commission which would continually point out to the people of 
this country the services and needs of the privately controlled 
institutions. These institutions enroll approximately one-half 
of the college students of the nation. The country as a whole needs 
to know more about their significance in American life and the 
manner in which they should be supported. 

I wish now to allude to some of the longer-term implications for 
higher education of the era into which we are entering. First, inas- 
much as we are bound to have far more frequent and extensive 
relations with the men in the military establishments than in the 
past, we, as educators, should seek to get far better acquainted 
with them and engage in more cooperative efforts with them. 
As has been stated at various times in this conference, we have a 
certain amount of active cooperation going on now. For example, 
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there is the United States Armed Forces Institute, with its exten- 
sive program of off-duty education, which is carried on with the 
advice of a representative committee of educators. This program 
includes provision for the translation of the results of educational 
and training courses, both on duty and off duty, into school and 
college academic credits. The information pamphlets of the 
Department of Defense are well done. The ROTC and the 
NROTC units located in several hundred colleges and universities 
are invaluable. Many military men are assigned to civilian insti- 
tutions for periods of special training. Finally, in the laboratories 
of the universities, the military and the institutions are carrying 
on cooperatively a great amount of research, the importance of 
which to our national defense cannot be overestimated. The 
educators and the military have had a great deal of opportunity, 
therefore, to talk with one another, and I am sure that, comparing 
the situation now with that which obtained in World War I, we 
understand one another much better. 

Yet there remains a great gulf of ignorance of one another’s aims, 
opinions, and needs separating these two great arms of national life. 
There could well be set up some better form of communication 
between organized education on the one hand and the military on 
the other, the purpose of which would be to bring about through an 
interchange of information and advice a better mutual understand- 
ing. 

This brings me to yet another point. In the future the military 
will inevitably absorb not only a substantial part of the national 
income; it will require a substantial part of the trained, high-level 
personnel of the country. Other divisions of government with 
higher salary scales have been draining and will continue to drain 
off many faculty members from the universities and colleges. The 
industries have long been engaged in the same process in filling 
both executive and research positions. Where can the universities, 
colleges, and schools—the seed beds for high-level personnel—look 
to replenish their own supply of staff to continue this process? 
There is, in other words, quite a problem, now becoming more and 
more apparent, respecting the distribution of high-level talent in 
this country. What the ultimate significance of this situation may 
be in a free enterprise system is quite impossible to tell at this 
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time. Iam glad to say, however, that the four Councils,' including 
the American Council on Education, with a grant of money from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, are beginning a study which should 
throw considerable light on the problem. Obviously, it concerns 
the fortunes and the future programs of the universities and colleges 
no end. 


One of these programs is, it seems to me, quite clear. Within a 
little more than a decade we have at last become convinced appar- 
ently that we live in one world, and that a series of events in as 
remote a country as Korea, Indo-China, or Iran can easily draw us 
into armed conflict. It seems evident that the college graduate of 
the future must have some idea as to where these underdeveloped 
countries are and the nature of some of their problems which, 
through bitter experience, we have learned affect us so vitally. 

I shall not attempt to describe such a program in detail because, 
after all, that was done in the Council’s report on the Estes Park 
conference a little over a year ago and by the report of Dr. Cher- 
rington’s section of this conference to which you have just listened. 
I do want to emphasize the fact, however, that these underdevel- 
oped areas sense the material progress which has been made else- 
where; there is a vague appreciation that they are being held back 
by outworn economic and social customs; they are ripe for Com- 
munist revolution or democratic development. If they choose to 
go our way, they must be made to feel that we have a genuine 
unselfish interest in them. That means the successful execution of 
the Point Four Program. In the long run the Point Four Program 
is no less important than our military program. Yet it took every 
kind of ingenuity and pressure on a reluctant Congress to get the 
members to make a minimum appropriation for that purpose; 
and, mind you, since the ways of democracy are slow and not 
always well executed, it will take still further pressure on other 
possibly reluctant Congresses in the future to continue this pro- 
gram. 


1 American Council of Learned Societies, National Research Council, Social 
Science Research Council, and American Council on Education, organized for spec- 
ified combined activities under the name of Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils. 
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What does Point Four mean to the universities and colleges of 
this country? It means many things. It means, first of all, as 
President Truman has said, that we shall send persons with tech- 
nical know-how as well as equipment to undeveloped countries to 
assist in the building-up of their economic resources and production. 
Perhaps not everybody appreciates the importance of the persons 
with know-how in this process, but the truth of the matter is that 
to send to these under-developed countries equipment for better 
farming, well-digging, road-building, baby-feeding, and what not, 
is often worse than useless because, without a knowledge of how to 
use modern machinery and methods, such facilities are frequently 
abused and wasted, not to mention the possibility of graft, a habit 
which seems to be near universal. If we are to have a Point Four 
Program which lasts any time at all, we must export each year a 
substantial amount of know-how, which is, of course, a product of 
our universities and colleges. 

Personally, I am convinced, however, that so far as possible 
know-how ought to be produced on the ground. Everybody in 
this country should be fully aware of the magnificent contribution 
to the economic and social development in engineering and medi- 
cine which has been made by such American-sponsored institutions 
as Robert College in Istanbul, the American Universities in Cairo 
and Beirut, and McKenzie College in Brazil. The graduates of 
those institutions have transformed much of life in those countries. 
As I travelled the length and breadth of Syria two years ago and 
noted the backwardness of agriculture on every hand, I could not 
help but think what a marvelous difference one modern college of 
agriculture would make not only to that country but perhaps also 
to the whole Arab world. 

I wonder if your thoughts, as mine, do not now turn to that un- 
fortunate country most recently devastated by a cruel war, namely 
Korea. The newspapers tell us that so great has been the destruc- 
tion there that unless we send tons and tons of food and clothing 
in the next few weeks there will be indescribable suffering during 
the ensuing winter. We have no choice except to respond to this 
call for relief. Yet, is there not something equally important to 
the peace of the world in the early future, namely, through tech- 
nological education to help them develop the trained manpower 
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necessary to rebuild their nation? It would take some money— 
yes—but only an infinitesimal percentage of what we are spending 
on the war in Korea. The reward would be one more center of 
democracy and peace in the world. 

But once more, as in other instances, our universities and colleges 
are the seed beds in which many of the persons we send to Korea 
and many of the Koreans who come to this country would be 
trained technologically and nourished in the ways of democracy. 
So it will be in all the underdeveloped countries of the world which 
under the Point Four Program or bilaterally we attempt to aid. 


IV 


For fear that you may think that I am suggesting that the 
United States is now called upon to shoulder this vast burden of 
the reconstruction and development of the war-devastated and 
underdeveloped countries alone, let me remind you that we have 
the great majority of the nations pledged to help in this tremendous 


enterprise. The United Nations, UNESCO, the World Health 
Organization, and all other international organizations are gaining 
in strength, experience, and confidence. Individual nations are 
also making their contributions. What the British are doing in 
East and West Africa and in the West Indies is a thrilling story if 
we only had time to listen to it. 

Nevertheless, we must accept a large part of the responsibility 
for leadership. It is not going to be an easy assignment to be the 
most powerful nation in the world and yet choose wisely a course of 
action which will assure the preservation of peace and democracy at 
home and abroad. We shall have to be generous with our men and 
resources but firm in insisting that others do their part. Often we 
shall have to be courteous enough to let others assume leadership 
but be fully prepared to bring out all the relevant facts. We shall 
have to be willing to learn from others while holding fast to tried and 
true doctrine. In short, there is ahead of us a time of testing which 
will require the development of world citizens who are loyal to the 
United States but who see in the development of the world’s 
resources their own as well as the world’s greatest prosperity and 
possibility of peace. 
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The implications of what I have said to the institutions of higher 
education in the United States are very clear. We must discard 
every doctrine of isolation and insularity and take on a world 
point of view. We must ask ourselves what part we respectively 
can and should play in this new world drama. It means sharing 
the time and efforts of our young men and young women in their 
most formative years with the armed forces in some cooperative 
and, I trust, thoroughly sympathetic manner. It means that we 
should continue to supply the wants of industry and government 
with trained men and women but at the same time retain enough of 
them to do our job effectively. It means opening up the research 
facilities of our universities still further to industry, agriculture, 
and the armed services. It means that we should search out and 
encourage still more of the talented youth of this country to prepare 
themselves for the important tasks of the world, and, finally, it 
means that we should state strongly to the public the case for the 
moral and financial support of these institutions so necessary for the 
preservation and development of peace and democracy here and 
around the world. 


STATISTICS WILL GET YOU IF YOU 
DON’T WATCH OUT! 


By LURLINE V. SIMPSON 
University of Washington 


‘All Americans quote statistics,”’ a foreign colleague once said to 
me. Then, eying me whimsically, he added, “I suppose even you 
know some.” 

That was many years ago, and if I knew any they didn’t 
trouble me. They flitted harmlessly on the periphery of my 
world. They applied to someone else. Now, however, I know 
dozens and they are closing in upon me. How long can I escape? 

“One out of eight will die of cancer,” proclaim giant posters, with 
the unlucky eighth (me?) graphically obliterated. 

“One out of six is suffering from chronic disease,’ reports the 
dignified and impersonal Medical Journal. Getting closer! 

‘One out of every two persons will suffer serious injuries from acci- 
dent during the year,” predicts the omniscient public press, and pro- 
ceeds to illustrate its findings with the catastrophic consequences 
from such routine activities as making beds and taking baths. 

“Four out of five have pink tooth brush.” A near miss, especially 
since, in defiance of equally dire calculations and the blandishments 
of purveyors of artificial dentures, I still have my teeth. 

“EVERY faculty member has five-eighths of a child,” shamelessly 
reveals the campus Daily, after completing one of its periodical 
“if so what of it” polls. Reflecting on some of the faculty children 
I have known, I am inclined to admit the plausibility of the figure 
while shuddering at its implications. For even the most generous 
and benevolent of the investigators have thus far neglected to 
provide my fractional if hypothetical offspring with a father. 
Does the administration read the Daily? 

But hope springs eternal. Haven’t some explorers discovered a 
spinsters’ paradise in the preponderantly male communities north 
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of the Arctic Circle? Or the salvation of technical respectability 
may lie in the social scientists’ revelation of the sort of Mad 
Hatter’s Tea Party suggested in the puzzling datum: ‘Three out of 
every two marriages end in divorce.’ It behooves me to get on the 
mark and prepare for the next shift, or foredoom the already 
handicapped little stranger to serve the percentage of time in 
corrective institutions reserved for products of ‘broken homes.” 

I have not yet exhausted the statistics, or vice versa. Indeed, 
we now come to the versatile vices. “Every man, woman, and 
child in the United States smokes five cigarettes a day.’ What does 
that make me? Possibly college professors have a special cate- 
gory, but I am becoming sensitive. How does one achieve status? 
Even the beneficent counts leave me untouched. “The entire 
population of the country can ride in motor cars at the same time.” 
Yet, except when competing for the three cubic feet of space 
rightfully mine in municipal transit facilities, I dodge with the 
pedestrians. 

Thus far I have lived a charmed life, the forgotten pawn, the 
exception to all rules. But this precarious existence divided be- 
tween tight-rope walking and juggling with the forces of mathe- 
matical determinism is taking its nervous toll. The day of reck- 
oning cannot be indefinitely postponed, especially as even my 
credit is becoming strained; is it not true that “Each citizen of the 
United States owes a debt of $1789"? 

The cloud of malevolent little figures approaches threateningly 
closer, closer, CRASH! 

At last I am taking my allotted motor ride, careening madly in 
an ambulance, dashing to give birth to my five-eighths, thought- 
fully clutching the new-born’s first day’s quota of five cigarettes. 
“My child will have a better chance than his milk-fed mother,” 
I vow before drifting into blessed oblivion. 

Dimly I hear the specialists’ consultation: ‘Erroneous diagnosis. 
Not parturition. Chronic pink tooth brush. Remove the patient 
to Room 219. Deposit $1789 in the office fer incidentals.” 

Bells. The campus chimes? Oh, yes. I remember. Pain- 
fully I gather myself up from the floor, shake off the heap of final 
blue books, and mop up the red ink. What was that last statistic? 
“One out of twenty will end his life in a ‘mental institution’”’? Well, 
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some might call the State University that. It is all a matter of 
definition—or is “semantics” the currently acceptable term? Has 
the Daily investigated how many profs use blue books as sopo- 
rifics? I cram those remaining into my brief case, mechanically 
obey the printed exhortation to “Stop! Look! Turn out the 
lights!’ and close the door of 219 behind me. 


LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 


Southern Illinois University 


The term psychologist has had an interesting history. As one 
examines the evidence, it appears that during the past century or 
so, this term has been so used and misused as to lend itself to 
fakery and charlatanism on the one hand and to valid professional 
service on the other. 

Unfortunately, the laws do not protect reputable psychologists 
in their use of the title. Any untrained, ignorant quack can hang 
out a shingle in most American cities and set up practice as a 
“psychologist.”” The side-show mind reader, the fortune teller, 
the crystal gazer, the phrenologist, the giver of advice to the love- 
lorn, the self-styled authority on matters of sex, spiritualism, and 
personality—these and a host of others may call themselves 
psychologists, while their services range from those of the psuedo- 
scientist to the out-and-out gyp artist. Some of them have 
taken thousands of dollars from the public under the pretense of 
having special “powers” or “‘insight.”” They have practiced the 
“laying on of hands” and have mixed their “psychology” with 
mysticism, spiritualism, fake healing, and even a bit of sleight-of- 
hand. Adequate legislation alone can protect reputable psychology 
against such a situation. Such legislation alone can protect the 
public. 

Psychology is, of course, a highly reputable profession, just as is 
law or medicine. The genuine laboratory psychologist is as thor- 
oughly trained and as scientific as is any other technician or scien- 
tist. But psychology as a laboratory science is very young. 

By way of comparison, we might say that today psychology is 
in somewhat the same position that chemistry was in when people 
talked of transmuting lead into gold; or the position that medicine 
was in when popular beliefs centered about the mad-stone, the 
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fountain of youth, or the signs of the zodiac. In other words, 
psychology is fighting against superstition and quackery. And it 
is handicapped by the fact that legislation does not provide it 
with safeguards such as medicine and law have. Today, the man 
who, without a license from his state medical examining board, 
attempted to practice surgery or write prescriptions would likely 
end up as a guest of the state. But the rankest amateur or even 
the deliberate crook can call himself a psychologist and get away 
with it. 

The first well-controlled experiments in psychology were made 
scarcely half a century ago. And from the scientific findings of 
competent psychologists there has emerged a reputable and im- 
portant field of service whose discoveries are invaluable to medi- 
cine, industrial counseling, education, criminology, juvenile 
delinquency prevention, and psychiatry. 


II 
Now, just what is this field of reputable, professional psychology? 


How can the layman be sure he is not dealing with a quack? 
What can the psychologist do and what can he not do? Does he 
have powers that normal people do not have? Is there any central 
scientific association to which only reputable, qualified psycholo- 
gists belong? How can you usually be sure that a psychologist is a 
qualified man, well trained and in good standing? For what pur- 
poses should one consult a psychologist? Where can you find 
him? What are the trade-marks of the reputable psychologist? 
And of the quack? 

These are the questions that this article will attempt seriously 
to answer. And later in the article a list of ten questions appears. 
With the aid of these questions anyone can positively identify the 
quack who pretends to be a psychologist but isn’t one. 

In the first place, psychology is the study of the reacting organ- 
ism. In plain language, it is the study of all animal behavior and 
it attempts to find why and how the animal—human or otherwise— 
does the things that it does. How do we learn? How do we 
think? What is emotion? How do we remember? What makes 
us blush? Why are some people left-handed and others right- 
handed? What do we hate? What is pain? What makes up 
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personality? Why are some people geniuses while others are 
morons? How can special talents best be utilized vocationally? 
How can teaching and learning be improved? How can one so 
adjust himself to situations as to help guard his own emotional 
and mental health? What is insanity? 

Actually, the work of the psychologist has in it little that is 
sensational. He does not vastly change your personality over- 
night. He has no mystic “powers” of mind or personality. He 
is just an ordinary intelligent man who has spent years in the study 
of his profession, has learned the exacting methods of psychological 
experiment, has acquired some specialized knowledge, and borrows 
heavily from the fields of physiology, endocrinology, neurology, 
medicine, psychiatry, and education. And he has a pretty 
thorough grasp of certain specialized areas of several other fields, 
such as sociology, anthropology, general biology, and statistics. 
Or, perhaps, his specialty is child psychology, requiring him to be 
pretty well founded in embryology, genetics, child training, educa- 
tion, and the specialized techniques of testing and recording 
children’s reactions under carefully controlled conditions. 

The psychologist is not, therefore, a mind reader. Among all 
the books used in the field of modern psychology, none of them con- 
tains any material instructing the student in mind reading, fortune 
telling, or palmistry. Let the reader go to any university’s 
psychological clinic or department of psychology and examine two 
or three dozen of the latest books in the field of psychology. 
These books contain the latest and most authentic evidence from 
psychological research on important problems of human living. 
They present reliable material on the techniques and methods of 
psychology. The reader would look in vain for evidence on how 
to learn mind reading, phrenology, or palmistry, how to strengthen 
the mind, increase the will power, or analyze people’s personali- 
ties by studying their faces, or other similar data that provide 
lucrative incomes for quacks, carnivals, and entertainers. 

Let us examine briefly the evidence concerning a few of the most 
popular fallacies that have enabled the charlatan to ply his trade. 
It may be hard for the average reader to accept the statement that 
an expert psychologist cannot exert strange powers over other 
people, analyze character by studying one’s handwriting or examin- 
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ing the bumps on his head, or improve the basic mental “powers.” 
But reputable psychologists make no such claims. 

Let the reader examine the journals of the eminent psychological 
associations in America, read their proceedings and the reports of 
research findings. Or let him attend the classes conducted by 
psychologists on campuses of leading universities. Or let him 
attend any psychological clinic connected with a recognized hos- 
pital or university. He will find that the clinical analysis of 
character or personality or mental ability is done by the use of 
standardized techniques—not by snap judgment or the use of 
mystic “‘powers” or by analysis of handwriting, face structure, or 
head contours. He will see that the qualified laboratory diagnos- 
tician uses standardized tests, the psychological interview, and 
various situations in which he may observe the patient’s perform- 
ance. He uses methods involving much hard work and many 
hours of rather dull routine testing, interviewing, and analysis of 
data. He never performs any sensational stunts. 


The fake side-show “psychologist” has probably taken tens of 
thousands of dollars from the gullible public by pretending ability 
to analyze one’s mental and personality traits by examining the 
bumps on the skull. The followers of this old cult of phrenology 
apparently overlooked for many decades the simple fact that the 
brain and the skull don’t touch each other and are not even shaped 
alike! Indicative of the ignorance of the present-day bump- 
ologist is a sign seen over one practitioner’s establishment: 


FRENOLAGIST——-COME IN AND GET YOUR HEAD READ! 


For a fifty-cent fee, the present writer went in and “got his head 
read”’ by a slatternly looking woman who admitted that she was a 
“psychologist and a student of human nature.” She examined the 
head contour and the shape of the face in about three minutes. 
Similarly, a man whose newspaper ads proclaimed that he was 
“Dr. , famous psychologist and character analyst,” made a 
diagnosis of the writer’s personality by closing his eyes and putting 
his hands over the writer’s kidneys to “get the vibrations”! 
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Both of these preposterous quacks told the writer that he would 
make a successful salesman. So, taking his cue from them, the 
writer has been similarly interviewed by four other advertising 
“psychologists,” asking each of them whether he should take up 
salesmanship as a vocation. And, without exception, they found 
that salesmanship happened to be the best choice for his per- 
sonality. 

Incidentally, the writer had, some years earlier, tried several 
lines of salesmanship, including life insurance with one of America’s 
largest old-line companies. Yet in all of these ventures he failed 
wretchedly and never knew a happy moment even when successful! 
in closing a good sale—which happened seldom. Since then, the 
writer has taken most of the recognized standardized tests by which 
reputable psychologists measure basic personality traits; and 
without exception they expose unmistakably the combination of 
personality faults which no good salesman dares possess! 

Now, it happens that honest psychologists have gone to great 
expense and effort in the attempt to construct tests which will help 
counselors advise people concerning their vocational aptitudes. 
The standardizing of such tests requires that many thousands of 
subjects be tested under controlled conditions. Painstaking 
statistical treatment is then employed to determine the coefficients 
of reliability and validity of the tests. Revisions are constantly 
made until at last, after months or years of exhaustive study and 
experiment, a relatively accurate instrument has been devised for 
measuring certain vocational aptitudes within certain rather 
narrow limits. But even then the professional people who use 
these tests usually must spend hours in the study of each individual, 
must be highly trained for this kind of work, and must have many 
other pertinent data relative to the individual’s temperament, 
health, intelligence, and basic personality traits. And even then, 
the most valuable service of such testing is actually limited in 
most cases to telling the individual what kinds of work he should 
not enter! 

Is the platform entertainer who “reads minds” a psychologist? 
This question should be approached with caution and fairness. 
Admittedly, a number of qualified psychologists believe that there 
may possibly be natural forces in operation which suggest that 
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some people have extrasensory perception (mental telepathy 
powers to you). 

A recent survey of psychological opinion among 352 American 
psychologists reported by two investigators showed that only five 
believed in mental telepathy, fifty-one considered it an impossibil- 
ity, one hundred forty-two merely considered it an “unknown” 
factor for further investigation, twenty-six thought it a likely 
possibility, and one hundred twenty-eight thought it a remote 
possibility. 

It is interesting to note especially that five times as many 
psychologists considered it an impossibility as believed it to be an 
established fact. 

What are the trade-marks of the quack who poses as a psychol- 
ogist? Again, one must be cautious. There may be an exception 
to almost any rule. But the reader should unquestionably avoid 
a man who posed as a physician but who talked of his “secret 
remedies.” Likewise no reputable psychologist has any secret 
methods that are unavailable to the profession at large. One should 
avoid the practitioner who professed to handle diseases by incanta- 


tions, mail-order diagnosis, or a lucky rabbit’s foot. In exactly 
the same category are several practices that, in the nostrils of a 
competent psychologist, have a strong odor of rank quackery. 
Here, then, are the things to watch for in the behavior of the self- 
styled “psychologist”: 


He advertises. Qualified psychologists don’t need to. 

He frequently hints that he has unusual “‘powers”’ or insight. 
The hears-all-knows-all type. 

He may wear unusual! regalia—turban, gown, etc. 

He may use high-pressure sales methods. 

He speaks disparagingly of known psychologists or of 
recognized professional services and organizations. If he 
indicates that the medical fraternity or any other organized 
profession is trying to suppress him, he is surely an imposter. 
He may diagnose after a short interview. Competent 
psychologists can’t. 

He may talk about himself, his successes, his education, his 
degrees. Watch him. 
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He may “guarantee’’ his services. The professional psy- 
chologist doesn’t. 

He may “diagnose” by examining your palm, your facial 
or head contours. If so, he is to psychology what the witch 
doctor is to modern therapy. 

He may allude to mystic symbols, “signs,” vibrations, 
spirits, or “messages.”’ If so, he is an unmitigated quack. 
He may perform or demonstrate his “‘psychology”’ on the 
stage. With few exceptions, there is just about as much 
likelihood of finding a qualified psychologist using psychology 
for entertainment purposes as there is of finding a circuit 
judge showing a carnival crowd how he renders decisions in 
quantum meruit proceedings. 


If the reader is aware of the great good that modern psychology 
is doing in aid to education, psychiatry, crime prevention, and 
vocational counseling, for example, then he can readily see that 
this field is one which needs and deserves the protection which 
adequate legislative enactments alone can guarantee. The need 
can be easily met in any state by the (a) simple expedient of estab- 
lishing a state board of qualified examiners to license the psycholo- 
gist, (b) securing legal definition of the legitimate functions of 
psychologists, and (c) protecting the professional field by making 
the practice of psychology without a license punishable by law. 

If the reader wants both a rough test of some of his own psy- 
chological concepts and a test of the psychological competence of 
anyone actually posing as a psychologist, the ten following ques- 
tions will serve the purpose: 


1. Do the specific ideas in a prospective mother’s mind cause a 
child to be symbolically “birthmarked”—e. g., the thinking of, or 
seeing, a snake, result in a snake-like mark or scaly skin on the 
child? 

2. Is there such a thing as a good course of exercise for improv- 
ing the memory? 

3. Can one, by the study of particular courses or subjects, 
strengthen the will power as such? 

4. Can the so-called average child, by proper training, be made 
a genius? 
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5. Can expert psychologists read people’s minds to determine 
the specific thoughts of people? 

6. Can the expert psychologist exert unusual influence over 
other people by the power of his mind? 

7. Do good psychologists have psychic powers? 

8. Can good psychologists analyze character and personality 
by examining the face and head? 

g. Are the astrological signs significant in determining a per- 
son’s talents, temperament, and abilities? 

10. Can psychologists predict future events through the use of 
their mystic, occult, or psychic powers? 


Now, anyone who gives an unqualified affirmative answer to 
such questions is probably a quack. Questions 2, 3, 5, and 8 are 
still of interest to competent research men and have not yet been 
fully explored; but in general the professional psychologist will 
want to qualify any affirmative answer that he gives to these four 
questions. As for the others (1, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 10), it seems safe to 
say that the correct answer to expect from a competent professional 
psychologist will be a negative answer. 


IV 


How can one secure the services of a fully qualified psychologist? 
Since psychology is a field of specialized investigation or service, 
it is seldom that the psychologist works independently, attempting 
both diagnosis and complete therapy. In fact, unless he has a 
medical license, the psychologist usually is not, in the full sense, a 
therapist. Hence, he usually is a specialist on the staff of some 
clinic, guidance bureau, university, or counseling agency. By 
contacting the psychology department of any good university, 
the layman can secure competent advice in seeking the kind of 
psychological services that he needs. In many states another 
reliable source is the state department of public welfare. 

To obtain information relative to the reliability of any society 
or association that claims authority in the field of psychology, or to 
check on the qualifications of any self-advertised “psychologist,” 
a safe procedure is to write to the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 
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The charlatan may be a clever speaker. Preceded by high- 
pressure advertising and an adroit press agent, he sometimes oper- 
ates with amazing smoothness. He has a dynamic personality, 
a persuasive manner, a glib vocabulary, and a flair for the right 
stage effects. Frequently he engages the ballroom of the town’s 
most exclusive hotel and announces a series of ‘‘free’”” lectures on a 
variety of subjects so cleverly arranged as to appeal to the would- 
be intellectuals, the intelligent but professionally uninformed, and 
to the maladjusted, the frustrated, and the neurotic. 

For the “high-brow”’ classes, he will have such subjects as 
“New Realms for the Mind,” “Psychic Forces Within Us,”’ ““Cos- 
mic Thinking,” and others, all with a somewhat esoteric sound but 
little meaning for the really serious psychologist. For the sug- 
gestible and neurotic, especially those with leanings toward the 
mystic, he has such topics as “Thought Control,” “Spiritual 
Forces Hidden Within You,” and “You Can Have Power.”’ Or it 
may be “Success for the Asking,” “Living Vitally,”’ or “‘Discover- 
ing the Unknown Within You”—all meaningless jargon. 

And for the morbidly curious, perhaps, or for those who are 
appealed to by the speciously sophisticated titles, there will be 
“Sex and the Full Life,” “The Facts of Marital Happiness,”’ or 
perhaps even a few lectures announced “‘for women only” or “for 
men only.” 

The “‘free lectures’ are seldom free, of course. The writer has 
seen such a charlatan bowing off the stage while some enthusiastic 
member of the audience rushed on with the “spontaneous” sug- 
gestion that a collection be taken. In a good evening, the take 
may run into real money. Thanks to a good stooge. 

Then, aside from these lectures, there are private consultations— 
for a price. Sometimes there will be a special course offered—say, 
six lessons or even a dozen, usually devoted to character analysis, 
personality development, or the exploration of “hidden powers” 
of the mind. The price may range from five dollars a lesson up. 
Likely prospects are then subjected to high-pressure sales methods 
and persuaded to part with their money in return for “special” 
consultations. One charlatan was reported to have taken $1990 
from one woman by this method during his appearance in—and 
just before his disappearance from—a Texas town. Another 
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quack found hidden powers in one client’s mind—and $5600 in the 
client’s bank account. 

A mountebank in one case was able to convince a woman that 
she had unusual “spiritual powers” (another term that the real 
psychologist never uses), and he was sure that he could help her to 
“concentrate” upon the idea of financial success. Her money 
should be subjected to certain “vibrations” (never a psychologist’s 
word) of her mind, aided of course by his powers of concentration. 
When she got through concentrating on the idea, the police began 
concentrating on a search for the missing money, seven thousand 
dollars. 

It should be noted that the professional psychologist never deals 
with spiritualism in any sense. Yet the person who searches for a 
psychologist in a classified telephone or other directory, will, in 
most cases, find a spiritualist. 

There are many terms which, alone, are almost sure signs that 
anyone using them is no psychologist at all. Occasionally there 
may be exceptions, but the professional psychologist rarely, if ever, 
talks of ‘“‘vibrations,” “thought control,” “handwriting analysis,” 
“psychic powers,” “will power,” “mind training,” or allied sub- 
jects. He never analyzes character by mail; he practices no 
phrenology, palmistry, physiognomy, astrology, or spiritualism. 
He has no “powers” that other people lack. 

A favorite trick of the quack is to advertise in a metropolitan 
paper, offering consultative service in matters of sex, love, marriage, 
character, and personality. The victim is met by suave, well- 
disguised high-pressure methods. 

One such operator did a lucrative business in handling the prob- 
lems of unhappy married women. For prices ranging up into the 
hundreds of dollars, he pretended to interview his clients—but 
actually was using adroit suggestions to convince them that their 
sex lives needed professional readjustment. He succeeded in 
persuading some of them to accept his treatments, which combined 
“psychic” forces and his own physical therapy in a most interesting 
way, until the police intervened. 

Another such advertiser, combining his own brand of spiritualism 
and “thought healing,” was able to persuade several victims that 
he could cure any disease without resorting to ordinary medical 
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therapy. His clientele included a woman with “strange sensa- 
tions” in her head, which he was able to diagnose as “emanations” 
of her “spiritual forces,’”’ thus proving that she had psychic powers 
that needed developing. As the sensations grew into definite pain, 
this scoundrel, week by week, told her that the full realization of 
her “powers” was thereby being brought to aclimax. By the time 
her money was gone, the brain tumor had developed to a point 
beyond surgical aid. 

Many a smooth charlatan has persuaded his patients that there 
are certain “‘psychological” powers by which he can guide them in 
their business ventures. A Chicago quack, advertising under the 
title of “‘psychic psychologist,’ has, by his own admission, a large 
clientele of wealthy men who invest their money only after con- 
sulting with him. Those who lose cannot prosecute; and those 
who win are willing to pay handsomely. 

Needless to say, the term “‘psychic” and the title “psychologist” 
have absolutely nothing in common. No psychologist is “psy- 
chic.” 

In Denver a woman, advertising herself as a psychologist, diag- 
nosed several symptoms that the writer pretended to have. A 
non-existent pain in the foot and an imaginary insomnia were 
diagnosed as the results of “non-psychic”’ thinking. The writer 
then pretended to be suffering also from sharp pains in the back. 
And these, after a few intimate questions, were disclosed as “evil 
thoughts.” All three maladies could be cured without charge; 
but there would be a little matter of five dollars for a character 
analysis. This “psychologist’”’ lived in a pretentious home and 
apparently had a lucrative type of clinical psychology of her own, 
all without actually violating the laws. 


There is nothing mysterious or mystic about the work of any 
reputable psychological clinic. Its methods are the painstaking 
and undramatic methods of the laboratory and the case study. 
Its conclusions are based upon carefully gathered data relative to 
the client’s health, interests, aptitudes, emotional reactions, intelli- 
gence, education, and background. It uses standardized tests, 
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health records, and, frequently, lengthy interviews. Its staff 
includes, or has access to the aid of, physicians, psychiatric spe- 
cialists, educational specialists, and skilled case workers or coun- 
selors. And almost invariably it gathers much information by the 
use of simple-sounding questions dealing with the client’s age, 
training, home life, past experience, health, and family back- 
ground. 

These are the earmarks of professional psychological service. 
And the valid contributions of such service to the public are worth 
considering here and are worth protecting by adequate legislation. 
The psychological clinic and consultant staff perform invaluable 
functions, as their case records will testify. They are today 
making possible the vocational readjustment of thousands of 
“misfits” in industry. They are aiding in the vast work of adjust- 
ing great numbers of men returning from the armed services. 
They are determining the causes of failure and maladjustment of 
children in school and are supplying educational authorities with 
the needed information and advice in adapting the school program 
to the needs of these children. They spot, before too late, many 
sources of emotional pressure which otherwise would result in 
marital failures, family breakdown, juvenile delinquency, and 
employee trouble. 

Through their seemingly undramatic work, psychological staffs 
unquestionably assist in keeping lower than they otherwise would 
be the sad casualties of divorce, delinquency, suicide, criminality, 
insanity, failure in school, and failure in employment. 

The writer worked with a clinic that is somewhat typical of the 
hundreds of clinics which use the services of various specialists. 
It is a psychological testing clinic, and its staff and available 
consultants include such specialists as physicians, psychologists, 
psychiatric case workers, nurses, neurologists, and education 
specialists. Perhaps it would be well to illustrate here with a few 
case records with which the writer is familiar. 

One is the case of Mary B » a sixteen-year-old girl who talked 
of suicide. Failing in school, showing indications of moral irrespon- 
sibility, and threatened with juvenile-court action, she was brought 
to the clinic. No magic formula was found. But, after months of 
work, the case was “staffed” and recommendations made to correct 
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a multitude of small difficulties in Mary’s life. The psychological 
tests showed that Mary’s learning capacity was not sufficient for 
the traditional high-school work. The requirements for her were 
therefore changed. Her parents were persuaded to change some 
of their tactics in dealing with Mary in the home. Other changes 
were effected. And today Mary is a well-adjusted young married 
woman, happy in her own home and respected in her neighborhood. 

Henry L was a frightened boy who had been arrested for 
attempted rape. His mother said he was insane. His whole life 
background showed a record of turmoil, religious fanaticism, 
repression, and fear stemming from his home life. He had been 
expelled from school and sent to a state asylum for the insane. 
The asylum authorities referred him to the clinic. Careful study 
and investigation followed, resulting in the clinic recommendations 
to the court and the school. Henry was placed on probation in- 
stead of being sent back to the asylum or to a reform school. 

Today Henry is a college student, is secretary to his department 
head, and appears to be in every sense a young man of fine pro- 
fessional promise. One of his instructors tells the writer that, in 
his college class, Henry is the outstanding personality and the most 
capable student. 

James B was charged with homosexuality, incorrigibility, 
and stealing. The records show that his case was in the clinic’s 
active file for nine months. That was nine years ago. Today he 
is happily married, has a son, and when he was in the Army regu- 
larly sent home as fine letters as any proud wife ever received 
from her husband. He was a carpenter’s mate, proud of his rank 
and his skill, and surprised his wife with a draft for three hundred 
dollars that he had saved from that part of his pay left to him after 
deduction of allotments. 

Mrs. S is a woman who wanted a divorce three years ago. 
She asked help of a psychological consultant. She was a highly 
intelligent woman; so, after thorough study of her problems had 
been made, she was given a full explanation of the basic, underlying 
reasons for her dissatisfaction and the steps necessary to correct 
the conditions. Such fortunate results cannot always be assured, 
by any means; but Mrs. S is still married and recently said, 
with real earnestness, “My husband and I are completely adjusted 
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to each other. I wonder if you realize what it means three years 
after your marriage to fall in love—with your own husband!” 

Cases like these could be cited almost indefinitely. They are 
routine cases similar to many others recorded in the files of hun- 
dreds of clinics throughout the country. 

The legitimate psychologist keeps case records of clients with 
whom he deals. He works hard, but there is nothing dramatic in 
the way he works. He is a professional man with nothing unusual 
about his appearance, his office, or his own personality. 


VI 


Now, if the reader has money to waste, let him go to the charlatan 
who “guarantees” specific results or who gazes into crystal balls, 
pretends to have mystic powers, or who engages in hokus-pokus 
with spirits, mysterious “‘messages,”’ or mind reading. Let him 
consult, if he wishes, the fakers who, by occult jingoism, claim to 
read from superficial signs and symbols the client’s past and future 
or who give him quick advice in matters of love, vocations, 
marriage, and personality. But let him be aware that he is 
patronizing the quack, thereby helping to perpetuate quackery. 

Until adequate legislation is devised to protect the legitimate 
psychologist from the misuse of his title by charlatans, every 
imposter is free to damage the lives and happiness of all the unfor- 
tunate and desperate people who constantly seek his aid and pay 
him for services he is incapable of rendering. 

The writer has written to every state department of education 
in the United States, as well as to state departments of public 
welfare and, in a number of cases, to attorneys general. The pur- 
pose has been to find what laws in the different states are designed 
to protect the public against imposters who claim to be psycholo- 
gists—and, incidentally, protect the legitimate field of psychology 
and its professional men and women. 

Replies were received from forty-seven states. Forty-three 
appear to have absolutely no legislation of this kind, though legis- 
lation is pending at present in two. Of the remaining five, two 
forbid the title of ‘Doctor’ to unlicensed persons, one indicates 
certain rules for the practice of “naturopathy,” and the rest 
merely warn that no unlicensed person may perform any of the 
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“healing arts” or practice medicine. In 1946 there was no state 
law defining the term “‘psychologist”’ or a law providing for the 
licensing of psychologists as such, or any provision for a state board 
of psychological examiners. Some of the rather typical replies 
may be of interest: 

“At the present time, we have no restriction about the practice 
of psychology in this state.’’ (Montana) 

“To the best of my knowledge, we have no state laws regarding 
the qualifications necessary for persons who practice, teach, and 
work in the field of psychology.”’ (Texas) 

“To my knowledge Louisiana does not have any statutory pro- 
vision preventing unqualified persons from posing as ‘psycholo- 
gists.’” 

“ . . Ido not know of any statute in this State restricting the 
practice of psychology or applying to the professional qualifications 
of a psychologist.”’ (North Carolina) 

“Please be advised that we do not have on the Statute Books of 
the State of Tennessee any regulation relative or defining the 
practice of psychology either in State Institutions or in private 
practice.” 

*« . . I beg to inform you that no provision is made by statutes 
in Delaware to regulate or restrict the practice of psychology or the 
use of the title ‘Psychologist.’ ”’ 

“TI know of no rule in this state requiring a psychologist to be 
professionally qualified as such. . . . Presumably a person may 
call himself a psychologist and may give advice along that line 
that he desires without meeting any specific requirements in the 
law, so long as he does not attempt to treat the sick.’”’ (Wisconsin) 

“T know of no provision in our statutes regulating this matter 
other than the general requirements for teachers.”’ (Indiana) 

" the laws of Nevada impose no restrictions upon the 
practice of psychology and make no provision concerning the 
qualification of practitioners.” 

“« . . I wish to inform you that the Massachusetts laws do not 
restrict the practice of psychology to professionally qualified 
psychologists.” 

“We have no statutory restrictions upon the practice of psy- 
chology; nor have we any persons who profess to practice psy- 
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chology. However, we have psychiatrists but they are not reg- 
ulated by any statutory provisions.” (North Dakota). 

“There is no legal provision in our State to restrict the practice of 
psychology to professionally qualified psychologists.” (Arizona) 

‘“*. . . L beg to advise you that we have no statute on the subject 
of restricting the practice of psychology to professionally qualified 
psychologists; nor do we have any requirements at all with respect 
to it.” (Maine) 

“. . . we beg to advise that there are no legal provisions in this 
state regarding the practice of psychology.” (Missouri) 

. it is our opinion, after a search of Michigan laws, that 
there are no statutory regulations, restrictions, or qualifications for 
psychologists in Michigan.” (An exception noted for psychologists 
in state institutions, who qualify under civil service.) 

‘““. . we have no laws governing the practice of psychology in 
this State.”” (Wyoming) 

‘““. , there is no statute in Minnesota defining the practice of 
psychology or regulating the same.”” (Except as applies to civil 
service employees.) 

“We do not restrict the practice of psychology by any statute 
so far as I know at the present time in this state.” (New Hamp- 
shire) 

“I advise that the General Assembly has not as yet chosen to 
legislate restrictively in this regard.’’ (Rhode Island) 

“Individuals engaged in private practice are neither licensed nor 
regulated by State law... .”” (New York) 

“We do not have any statutory requirements specifically requir- 
ing certain qualifications for the practice of psychology.” (Miss- 
issippi) 

“This state has no statute which specifically refers to the practice 
of psychology or the use of the title of psychologist... .”” (South 
Dakota) 

“I do not find that the practice of psychology, as such, is now 
regulated by statute.”” (Maryland) 

“Virginia has no statute dealing with the practice of psychology 
as such,” 

“Construing your question in the light of the statutory require- 
ment for the practice of medicine set out, we are of the opinion 
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that the practice of psychology does not come within the provison 
of practice of medicine and is not required to be licensed, nor the 
practitioner required to take an examination before opening his 
office.” (Kentucky) 

“I find no statute law in this state relating to psychology or to 
the use of the title ‘psychologist.’”” (Alabama) 

“ . . we have no statute in this State pertaining to the practice 
of psychology.” (Kansas) 

“There is no law in Pennsylvania restricting the practice of 
psychology to professionally qualified psychologists.” 

“ . . L advise that this state has no provisions in the law requir- 
ing persons either in state institutions or in private practice who use 
the title psychologist to obtain any license or to pass any state 
examination before using that title.” (lowa) 

“In reply you are advised that there is no law of this State 
relating to the practice of psychology or requiring psychologists to 
pass a State examination.” (Oklahoma) 

“ . . there are no Illinois Statutes relating to the practice of 
psychology or providing for the licensing of psychologists.” 

In some states, of course, the education laws require that to 
teach psychology, a person must have met certain requirements in 
terms of majors and minors for certification. But no state had an 
adequate law designed to prevent the quack from practicing 
“psychology” regardless of whether or not he knows what the 
term means. In any state, with possibly one exception, the most 
ignorant person may call himself a psychologist; in most states 
he can call himself “‘Doctor’”’; and in all of these states he may, in 
one way or another, take unearned money from the public—as a 
giver of advice, as a lecturer, as a practitioner, or as a teacher. 

To correct this entire situation in any state, all that is needed is a 
statute providing for the licensing of all persons who use profes- 
sionally the title of psychologist or who are employed as psycholo- 
gists. Such licensing should depend upon two types of qualifica- 
tion; namely, the professional preparation of the licensee in an 
approved college or university (such preparation to include clinical 
interneship), and, finally, the passing of examinations set up by a 
state board of psychological examiners (similar to state examining 
boards in medicine, dentistry, law, etc.). 
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The first step has been made. A 1945 bill enacted by the legis- 
lature of Connecticut provides for certification of psychologists. 
On the other hand, similar bills failed at the last sessions of legis- 
latures in some other states. In Illinois the Illinois Association for 
Applied Psychology is doing pioneer service in attempting to secure 
adequate legislation. An October, 1945 “News Letter” of the 
Association mentions a self-advertised “psychologist” who is 
“proud of the fact that he never went beyond the eighth grade.” 

Modern psychology has advanced so far in its professional and 
scientific standards as to constitute one of the major areas of pro- 
fessional clinical service. It, as well as the public, should have the 
protection which adequate legislation could readily provide. But, 
as late as 1946, only one state legislature had provided it. 


WHAT PRICE CRITICISM? 


By STEPHEN B. JONES 


Yale University 


Probably most professors at one time or another in their lives 
accept the task of criticizing manuscript or proof for a publishing 
company. The payment for such work seems a welcome addition 
to a salary that never is elastic enough to cover expenses. The 
writer of these lines has performed such services for publishers 
from time to time. A recent episode has opened his eyes to the 
fact that he has given publishers more than they paid for. 

Publisher X, not long ago, sent a representative to my town. 
One of his errands was to ask me if I would review a chapter of a 
projected book and give my opinion on it. I was ill at the time 
and spoke to the agent only by telephone. He said his company 
would make suitable remuneration and, in my low state of vitality, 
I let it goat that. SoI spent three evenings on the chapter, which 
ran to sixty-five or seventy manuscript pages, typed a long letter 
of comment, and posted it to New York. 

Soon thereafter an envelope came from Publisher X, containing 
a check for fifteen dollars and a letter saying that this sum could 
only suggest their gratitude for the service I had performed. | 
was somewhat stunned by this, for I had given them the best 
advice and comment I could, based on two decades of professional 
specialization, and for about a dollar and a half an hour. I have 
to pay a graduate student that to read examinations. And I 
think him underpaid, too. 

My first reaction was, I suspect, that of most of us professors. 
I thought that fifteen dollars was better than nothing. But as the 
day wore on, my feelings became more bitter. I thought back to 
all the times I had given advice to publishers, not only for small 
stipends but sometimes absolutely free. I thought how urbane 
publishers’ representatives had been when they sat in my office, 
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learning more from me than I learned from them. And in this 
mood I mailed back the check, with a letter saying I would appre- 
ciate one that equalled their gratitude instead of merely suggest- 
ing it. 

Some days passed. A letter came, with a check for twenty- 
five dollars. The letter said that to pay professors what their 
comments are worth would bankrupt publishers. (Take note of 
that, my colleagues.) The letter further said that meagre honor- 
aria are justified because publishers are attempting to help pro- 
fessors by providing better textbooks, and besides, reading manu- 
scripts would help me keep abreast of what is going on. (At 
that point, Thorstein Veblen turned over in his grave.) Then, 
continued the letter, Publisher X had found that professors were 
complimented by being asked to take part in the publishing process. 
All that took nearly ninety words. Expressed in plain English it 
takes only three: ‘Professors are suckers.” 

Professors not only are suckers; they are notoriously individual- 
istic. Therefore I am not overly hopeful that the plea that follows 
will have much effect. But if every professor who is asked to 
review a manuscript would place a higher value on his services, 
the reward for this unpublicized work might move up toward what 
itshould be. It seems to me that a professional critic is entitled to 
at least as much per page, even for his snap judgment, as is a 
typist for copying that page. It is no argument to say that a 
professor alsodrawsasalary. Criticizing manuscript is done either 
in spare time or by postponing other duties. Therefore I propose 
to all professors that no one of us accept the job of reviewing a 
manuscript or proof for less than the following rates: For a general 
criticism after a single reading, not less than thirty-five cents a 
page. For detailed comments, at least one dollar a page. Some 
professors, and all publishers, will gasp at these figures, but they 
are really low. Publishers would have to pay far more if they hired 
salaried employees of equal expertness. 


II 


But criticism is not the only extramural activity for which pro- 
fessors should be better paid. Praise should have its price, too. 
How many of us have received a sample textbook, indited a letter 
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of thanks and praise, and been asked by the publisher if our names 
and words could be quoted in advertising? Is the production cost 
of a sample book—a few dollars—sufficient pay for this? Should 
we write advertising copy for virtually nothing? It seems to me 
thoroughly justifiable to tell a publisher that our words of praise 
are quotable at a reasonable rate. Being quoted in an advertising 
blurb is not the kind of publicity that increases one’s professional 
standing. It may even lower it. A payment for the use of one’s 
name or words therefore seems to merit in full the term ‘“‘compen- 
sation.” 

There is one more thought that comes to mind. I do not know 
yet whether I should act on it or not. It occurs to me that, in 
the course of a year, a substantial number of working hours are 
lost talking to publishers’ representatives. Some of them are 
entertaining fellows, whose conversation is a pleasure, but most of 
the time one answers routine questions that could as well be asked 
at the registrar’s office: What courses do you teach? How many 
students are in each? What textbook has been adopted? The 
representative tells you a bit about new textbooks, but you will 
learn of those anyway when you get the publisher’s leaflets—if 
you read publisher’s leaflets. When it comes to selling college 
textbooks, a sample copy is far more effective than all the represen- 
tatives and all the leaflets. The sample book is always looked at 
and often read. It tells a professor just what it is. The repre- 
sentative usually has a rather hazy idea of his company’s line, 
which is no wonder, since college texts are so highly specialized. 
A leaflet tells almost nothing and, in my experience, usually 
breaks the preceding record for quick trips to the wastebasket. 

But here I am giving free advice to publishers, which is what I 
said I would no longer do. My thought, mentioned at the start 
of this paragraph, is that I will send publishers bills every time 
their representatives sit in my office chair. A dentist works on 
that basis. Why shouldn’t I? But I don’t think I will. Pub- 
lishers are necessary, and I don’t mean to imply the word “evil.” 
Their representatives are gentlemen and, like me, are trying to earn 
a living for the wife and kids. They learned long ago not to be 
suckers and they will, I trust, not dislike me because it has at last 
dawned on me that I too need not be a sucker. And how fine it is 
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to live in a land where there are publishers, not just one publisher, 
the Omnipotent State. In that case would I dare write this 
piece? But in earnest, colleagues, I urge you to charge for your 
services what they are worth. Labor only for coin of the realm 
and not for the dubious pleasure of “‘participation in the process of 
publication.” 


OUT TO GRASS 
By FREDERICK S. BREED 


University of Chicago 


When Dobbin the decrepit attains such antiquity that he can 
no longer exert the desired heave on the old whiffletree, he is 
turned out to grass, out into the meadow to browse away, browse 
to his heart’s content. This is the fate that W. Churchill, the in- 
domitable, scorned and fought but nevertheless got—like others 
of more common clay. 

Many universities turn their professors out to grass at the age 
of sixty-five—a fate that is not always hailed as an unmitigated 
blessing by those on whom it is visited. A truly distinguished 
occupant of a chair in the University of Chicago confided to a 
friend that retiring from the Quadrangles—known as the Campus 
in most colleges and the Ya’d in the Harvard vernacular—was the 
hardest thing he ever had to undergo. The distress of Shailer 
Mathews was all the more astonishing because he had an enormous 
capacity for the lighter diversions of life as well as for its heaviest 
creative tasks. Books were perpetually—well, almost per- 
petually—streaming into and out of his study. Books on theo- 
logical mysteries went out to the consuming public; others on 
murder mysteries went in to the consuming professor. (And into.) 

Confidentially, I say unto you, browsing at leisure and at will 
has some advantages, even if occasioned by a Board of Trustees at 
the reduced rate popularly, or at least commonly, known as an 
annuity. No more eight-o’clocks to interrupt one’s peaceful 
slumbers and hasten one’s morning ablutions. No troubled office 
hours when perplexed students and anxious parents and wily 
solicitors unburden their sorrows and their securities on the long- 
suffering and innocent adviser. No pressure now so great that the 
lush products in neighboring fields of learning cannot be tasted 
and enjoyed. 
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The upper story of the college professor has long ago been 
turned into a department store, but not in the sense of Macy’s or 
May’s. These are glorified general stores of the type still found at 
the rural crossroads. One of the last of the intellectual greats to 
follow their pattern was that know-it-all Spencer, as William 
James once called him. But the general store as Spencer ex- 
ploited it has all but vanished from the academic landscape. 

Of the more modern trend, the mathematicians offer shining ex- 
amples. To say they do not understand their colleagues in neigh- 
boring departments of our universities is a magnificent understate- 
ment. They have long since reached the point where they do not 
understand eachother. Years ago, in connection with a statistical 
problem, I found myself hopelessly entangled in some of the 
annoying intricacies of the so-called probability curve and re- 
paired to a mathematician for disentanglement. Result, in 
adolescent idiom: no soap. The gentleman astounded me with 
his unabashed confession of ignorance, for I felt that he was any- 
thing but an ignorant man. Then came the dawn: I myself was 
the ignorant man, an innocent abroad. He engagingly referred 
me to a colleague who specialized in the mathematical properties 
of such things as frequency distributions and chance variation. 

Incidentally, I disclaim all responsibility for the ponderous 
phraseology. But words clothed in impenetrable mystery for the 
uninitiated are not always as useless as they seem. Many a pro- 
fessor has climbed to eminence among the unsophisticated by the 
instrumentality of an abstruse vocabulary. I am propagandizing 
for no such evil strategy. But an erudite vocabulary may still 
have value in emergencies. Suppose one longs to describe a bray- 
ing bore as a laughing jackass. The longing may be justified, but 
familiar phraseology may have inconvenient repercussions, es- 
pecially in his presence. The Australians have a word that satis- 
fies intellectual demands without producing immediate enlighten- 
ment: kookaburra. Or, if the offender bears a close resemblance 
to a hairy ape, go African with koolokamdo. Intellectual integrity 
can thus be maintained with maximum security everywhere but 
on two of the continents—until the offending customer finds his 
way to a dictionary. 
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The specialized mind of the modern college professor is narrowed 
to a mold, like the feminine foot in the fallen “republic” of 
Chiang Kai-shek. What more natural, when one retires from 
active service, than to appease his hunger for a more diversified 
diet after forty years on the restricted fare of his specialty? 
Precious privilege, now, to grasp a book of enticing promise, with 
the smell of the press fresh upon its jacket, flout the monitorial 
jabber of a Puritan conscience bent on burdening the soul with 
duties drear, and open whatever mentality remains to the message 
of a new master. Any new master will do, just so the reader is 
intrigued. Sinclair Lewis, Nobel-Prize winner, literary realist, 
storyteller extraordinary, foe of the inflated shirt and the padded 
bosom—Lewis will do for a start, if he is still a serra incognita. 
Take his Cass Timberlane, if you’re entranced with the Middle 
West. Take my copy. I’m through with the tale—all but the 
fantastic aftermath of discussion with well-meaning friends gifted 
with a singular capacity for miscomprehension of the obvious. 
Even if the cynic in Lewis is working overtime, even if there isn’t a 
single admirable woman in his gallery of wives from the Middle 
West, the book should be rewarding if it prompts the once clois- 
tered professor to gasp in wonderment, “‘Where have I been all my 
life?” William Lyon Phelps had something of the same romantic 
innocence, in spite of his omnivorous reading habit, when he com- 
plained to George Santayana that there wasn’t a single good person 
in The Last Puritan. Santayana replied that there were a number 
good enough as this world goes. So probably thinks Lewis of his 
characters, for he, like Santayana, is both realist and cynic. 

Recently, in quiet ease, I have been sitting at the feet of George 
Santayana, absorbing the strange story of his life. No policy of 
concealment, now that I’m retired. No hiding away in a back 
room somewhere, like Benjamin Franklin in those early Phila- 
delphia days. According to Carl Van Doren, his best biographer, 
Ben managed to let himself be seen as often as possible while push- 
ing a loaded wheelbarrow through Market Street, but not while 
pursuing the winding trail of an intricate plot through a delectable 
book. He was shrewdly intent on building up an unblemished 
reputation for industry. The old order changeth, yes; but his- 
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tory, like nature, also repeats itself. Remember the scornful rural 
comment after Betty MacDonald, author of The Egg and I, landed 
on the chicken farm with her handsome Marine husband: “She 
reads!” 

Santayana is so startling that he rates a story all to himself, 
which has already been published.' It is important to know what 
any gifted thinker has made of the universe after probing into its 
recesses for eighty years. The first two volumes of his auto- 
biography, tracing him through the middle span of his life, his 
‘““A General Confession,’’? and his “Apologia Pro Mente Sua’’® 
combine to give one a sharper etching of the man, his personality 
and general outlook. For one nurtured in America, he is a 
peculiar product. His repudiation of much that America re- 
spects, his rejection of much that Harvard represented while he 
served on its faculty, his cynicism, his Toryism, his skepticism 
will probably evoke as much satiric comment as he vents on the 
democratic institutions we revere. The Catholic Spaniard in him 
lived to tell the tale of American education and mock at it. 

Santayana’s derisive thrusts at Harvard and the dominating 
Eliot spring from something deeper than personal animus or a 
surface clash of personalities. They are the outgrowth of con- 
flicting conceptions of education and of life. Take a glimpse of 
Harvard through Santayana’s critical eyes: 


. at Harvard a wealth of books and much generous intellec- 
tual sincerity went with such spiritual penury and moral confusion 
as to offer nothing but a lottery ticket or a chance at the grab-bag 
to the orphan mind. You had to bring a firm soul to this World’s 
Fair; you had to escape from this merry-go-round, if you would 
make sense of anything or come to know your own mind.‘ 


Harvard has a long history as a cradle of liberalism. Though it 


1 Frederick S. Breed, “Portrait of a Thinker,” Educational Record, XXX (October, 

2 The Philosophy of George Santayana, The Library of Living Philosophers, II, 3-30. 
Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern University, 
1940. 

3 Tbid., pp. 497-605. 

* George Santayana, Persons and Places: The Background of My Life,p.97. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
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doesn’t seem to have had much influence on the inhabitants of 
Vermont or the voting populace “down in Maine,” it has helped 
to give balance to the social picture in New England. It is this 
very liberalism that irks Santayana and arouses his attack. 
“Harvard liberalism,” he says, “tended. . .to encourage dissolu- 
tion, intellectual and moral, under a thin veneer of miscellaneous 
knowledge.”! Nor is this the story in its full dimensions. The 
problem turns out to be one not merely of Harvard liberalism but 
one, more broadly, of American liberalism. Harvard, to San- 
tayana, was simply the microcosm that reflected the aberrancies of 
the more inclusive macrocosm. ‘The Faculty meetings were an 
object lesson to me in the futility of parliamentary institutions,’”* 
says our Spanish critic, who never, by the way, became a citizen 
of the United States. 


III 


Few responsible educators today carry a brief for all that passed 
as educational liberalism in Harvard College during Santayana’s 
connection with the institution. Those were the days of the free 
elective system introduced by President Eliot and now generally 
discredited, even at Harvard. Eliot’s system was founded on the 
supposition that if a free rein be given to a student’s interest, he 
will be more likely to find his way out of the wilds of mental ob- 
scurity than if he were judiciously guided along important trails 
blazed by explorers before his time. The same idea became the 
fundamental tenet of individualistic extremists in public-school 
education during the welter of confusion in the nineteen-thirties. 
But the gospel of child-centeredness, as they termed it, has since 
been renounced by most of the responsible leaders of the progres- 
sive movement, of which these extremists formed a leftish wing. 
Immediate interest of the learner is now regarded as the progressive 
point of departure in education, but by no means the sole de- 
terminant of the path to be pursued—the path, in accents 
Latinic, known as the curriculum. 

The extreme freedom of the elective system made it an easy 

1 Santayana, Persons and Places: The Middle Span, p. 175. New York: Charles 
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target for George Santayana. But the system at Harvard, even 
when stripped of its excesses, remained too liberal for his conserva- 
tive mind. The department of philosophy, without much doubt 
the greatest in the world in Santayana’s time, was still a grab bag 
to him. Actually, however, it was a forum in which the leading 
philosophies of the world were expounded and championed by 
men of outstanding intellectual distinction, and was meant for the 
open rather than the orphan mind. ‘You had to bring a firm soul 
to this World’s Fair?” I remember one of these firm souls in a 
college class at the University of Michigan. She had listened 
attentively while I offered a few reflections on the doctrine of 
evolution in relation to education, then came to my desk with her 
verdict. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “for I cannot use the material you gave us 
today.” 

“Why not?”’ I asked, a little anxiously. 

“Well,” she replied, “I’m a missionary, and the line of thought 
you laid out today interferes with some of my most cherished be- 
liefs.”” 

Few graduate students felt a need to escape from that “merry- 
go-round” at Harvard. They cheered its liberalism, its freedom 
from dogmatism, its fierce and searching criticism. Their motto 
seemed to be: Lay on, Macduff, and let the chips fall where they 
may. And long after the voices of the lecturers died away, their 
thoughts were echoed and re-echoed, day in, day out, in the end- 
less discussions of earnest students stirred to enthusiasm by the 
brilliance of their teachers. 

Did the students obtain an education? What is an education? 
Is it coming “to know your own mind?”’ Is it confirmation and 
clarification of the inherent? Is it merely making explicit what 
was implicit from the start? It is just this, according to San- 
tayana. His philosophy was “‘virtually present not only in the 
boy but in the embryo.” This, of course, is hereditary determin- 
ism. The more recent studies of intelligence, however, make in- 
heritance only half the story of intellectual growth. When Wil- 
liam James said temperament is the unwritten premise of every 
philosophy, he wasn’t speaking in praise of philosophers. Substi- 
tute endocrine glands for temperament and the theory remains the 
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same: Education is based on consistency of thought with organic 
predispositions. 

The other half of the story is told by the flood of external fact 
that assails the sensorium in this vibratory world. The watch- 
word of science is consistency of thought with this body of funda- 
mental fact. The personal equation now becomes the annoying 
static of mental reception. Its innate ideas become the psycho- 
logical superstitions of another day. Its inborn categories 
vanish for want of evidence. Its emotional fixations, parading as 
inherent, but usually acquired, are dubbed impostors that pre- 
sume to function as intellectual arbiters, determining the values, 
even the philosophies, by which we live. Ah, yes. When philoso- 
phers become objects of scientific study (for nothing is exempt), 
they will surely be psychoanalyzed. 

In a carefree spirit the academic superannuate may wander 
lightly into pastures green, with a song of early school days in 
his heart, the words of which return, perhaps imperfectly, to our 
lips: 


“Come, little leaves,”’ said the wind one day, 
“Come out in the meadow with me and play.” 


But the paths of inclination pursued through pastures green may 
lead to gravity as well as levity. They may lead to shrubs with 
thorns, and cows with horns, and even discontented bulls. 

In the small hours of the morning a policeman came upon a 
tipsy fellow citizen who was feeling his way round and round a big 
and bulgy lamppost. At length, in abject despair, the tipsy one 
came to a halt. ‘ ‘S no good,” he said. ‘“‘All walled in.” The 
paths of inclination, like any others, are all walled in. They lead 
but to the problematic. And so he who retires from the scholarly 
quest in an academic institution and wanders where he listeth, 
comes back inevitably, comes back to the old wailing wall which 
surrounds every university and every inquiring mind. Soon he is 
found beating his brain against the bounding barricade. 


THE CULTIVATION OF HISTORY 


By WARREN D. ALLEN 


Stanford University 


Two broad generalizations concerning the study of history have 
commanded attention lately. Arnold Toynbee’s thesis that a 
civilization is ‘‘the only intelligible unit” for historical investigation 
is known to all members of the Book-of-the-Month Club; and the 
late Lecomte du Noiiy lived to see his Human Destiny become a 
best seller, bringing to the public the even more drastic statement 
that “‘universal history” is the only sort which makes sense. Both 
men seem to agree, with the late Henry Ford, that nationalistic 
history “‘is the bunk.” 

These two pronouncements are not as revolutionary as they 
seem at first glance, at least to scholars in history, and one should 
be careful not to use them too glibly in denunciation of history as 
we have been taught to think of it. Mr. Toynbee still has a seventh 
volume in hand for further qualifications, and some may be neces- 
sary, for instance, to explain the disturbing signs of life in the 
Moslem and Eastern Orthodox civilizations pronounced dead or 
moribund in Volumes I-VI. The French scientist’s plea for “uni- 
versal history”’ is most challenging, calling as it does for the broad- 
ening of the field to include biological and geological history. 

Both statements are healthy reminders that history is a vast 
field, in constant need of cultivation. Those who teach history, 
tillers of the soil in this limitless domain, have no need of such 
reminders, knowing as they do how difficult it is to rear history- 
minded students in a generation afflicted with “the disease of con- 
temporaneity.”” 

It may help to pursue this analogy of the cultivated field a little 
farther, in the face of these challenges and in view of the crisis in 
which we live, when history is being made at alarming speed. 
When storms threaten, the farmer has to expedite the processes of 
cultivation in order to prepare his soil for planting. What are 
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these processes? Briefly they begin with plowing, an initial 
breaking up of the soil into large, crude lumps. Subsequent 
processes use cultivators and harrows for large acreage and even- 
tually rakes and hoes for smaller plots where vegetables and flowers 
are grown by hand (“special studies”), perhaps. 

Our vast field of history, like any topographical field, has its 
subdivisions, East-West-North-South, and every worker in it has 
to begin from where he is; but with the mechanical unification of 
the world he can survey all the rest. But it is one thing to see 
these subdivisions superficially on a geographical basis and still 
another to see them in their historical time-dimensions. Millions 
of our young men saw war service in all sections of the globe; but 
few of them “saw the sights” with the understanding that only 
history can give. The ludicrous mistakes of our G.I.’s and many 
of their officers in Western Europe and elsewhere would be amus- 
ing, were they not fraught with tragic potentialities. 


II 


This generation is notoriously deficient in any sense of chronol- 
ogy. All past centuries and generations look alike to most young 
people; their lessons in history have not plowed up these large 
“hunks of time” as an initial process of historical cultivation. 
To an educated person, mention of a century calls up pictures, 
just as mention of localities calls up pictures in the memory of a 
seasoned traveller. 

The “‘progressive’’ revolt against “dry dates” and the old atomis- 
tic memorization of events has gone too far; the baby has been 
thrown out with the bath. Another cause of this difficulty lies in 
the attempt to teach the “history of ideas” without any chronolog- 
ical framework of historical reference. An example of this was 
found in an upper-division class where a number of intelligent 
young people placed Plato and Aristotle in the Middle Ages. 
These pupils (not students) had just “‘finished”’ a year’s course in 
the history of Western civilization and some young Ph.D.’s 
had apparently spent considerable time and effort in explaining 
the influence of Greek thought on scholasticism, with these un- 
expected and unsatisfactory results. These same students could 
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not hit the century in which the Lutheran Reformation started. 
How many college students can today? 

The old tendency to “finish” ancient, medieval, and modern 
history in successive courses fails to recognize the fact that the 
field of history has to be traversed over and over again in the proc- 
ess of cultivation, just as surely as the farmer has to go over the 
same soil repeatedly in order to raise a successful crop. 

But this fact, an obvious truism in scholarly research, is never 
recognized in elementary approaches to the history of the world 
in which we live here and now. Beginning is made, usually, 
in the realm of the field most remote and difficult of access. After 
skirting the ancient world about the Mediterranean, the student is 
taken for a monastic tour of the Middle Ages; then follow parades 
along Renaissance streets and Baroque avenues. There are con- 
ducted tours through the palaces of the Enlightenment, the facto- 
ries of the Industrial Revolution, and final glimpses of “modern 
times,” with varying emphases on the histories of politics, wars, 
arts, and ideas. But the student is never allowed to revisit any of 
these “‘periods,” to make fruitful comparisons and to check up on 
items missed on the first tour, at least not until he is ready for 
“advanced courses.” 

Why is it not possible for beginners to follow up several com- 
parative histories, with quick surveys of each, beginning with the 
history of institutions vital to survival, such as leagues of nations, 
schools, religions, and libraries, to say nothing of quick surveys of 
the histories of science, inventions, and the arts? Each of these 
surveys of history would stimulate young minds to cultivation of 
the field. 

Is it too late for a new approach now, with Armageddon just 
around the corner? 


THE STATE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1936-1950 


A Report on Membership and Finances 


To the Members of the Association: 

A general report on the state of any academic organization or 
institution for a fifteen-year period would perforce be extensive. 
The report which follows is specific, is in large part statistical, and 
is therefore relatively brief. It is concerned solely with the state 
of the Association as regards its membership and its finances for 
the years indicated. 

The American Association of University Professors was organ- 
ized in January, 1915. The membership of the Association as of 
January 1, 1935 was 11,500. The growth of the membership 
during these 20 years was not continuous; there were recessions 
during the depression years. A membership recession in 1934 led 
the Council of the Association to authorize an expenditure of 
$3000 for a membership campaign. The net increase in the mem- 
bership resulting from this campaign was 1213. 

Since 1935, with the single exception of 1942, the first year of 
the Second World War, the membership of the Association has 
steadily increased. The record is as follows: 


January 1, 1936 


November 


Income, Expenditures, and Budgets, 1936-1949 


—Budget Actual Financial 
Year Income Expenditure Surplus Deficit Surplus Deficit Reserve 
193 46,438.72 $ 46,737. $2,040.00 $ 298.76 8,996.15 
1937 49,251. 1,819.11 7,177.04 
1938 46,653. 2,826.00 $ 2,869. 10,762. 
1939 3. 45,302 . 3. 1,900.00 7,166 17,853. 
1940 48,258.05 No surplus No deficit 5,975... 23,798. 
1941 50,108. 2,245.00 5,498. 27,269. 
1942 48,713. 435.00 4,365. 30,662. 
1943 $1,475. 4,270. 2,012. 32,678. 
1944 55,836. §,515. 3,122. 35,800. 
1945 $9,618. 3,920 5,394. 41,194. 
1946 67,564. 6,350. 6,094. 48,214. 
1947 87,204. 7,961. 45384. 52,599 
1948 109,074 . 2. 75723 - 3,550.37 56,149. 
1949 11§,112.11 2,773. 12,339.11 68,488 
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* Special Fund of $3,000 authorized for furniture in 1941; expended over 2-year period ($2,027.95 in 1941, $972.05 in 1942). 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for Fiscal Year, January 1-December 31, 1949 


RECEIPTS 


Membership Dues. . . 
Bulletin Subscriptions and Sales 2,275. 
Advertising 643. 
Interest 734. 
1,389. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salary of General Secretary aye $ 11,000. 
Salary of Associate Secretary........ 9,500.00 
Salaries of Assistants'.............. 375385. 
Treasurer’s 200 . 
Stationery and Supplies Gachadiog Printing and 5,412. 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Postage and Express......... 2,377 -37 
Taxes, Ineurance ond Anditer 150 
Furniture and Equipment 925.25 
Bulletin, Printing and Mailing 31,060. 
Committee A Field - 2,880. 
Committee E Field 234. 
Committee T Field 46. 
Speakers Travel 475. 
American Council on Education = 100. 
Committee on Status of the 704.4. 


Total Disbursements, Current Account $115,931. 
Surplus, Current Account 12,339: 


1 Secretarial, stenographic and clerical. 
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Summary of Cash and Fund Accounts for the Year 1949 


Checking Account, American Security and 
Trust Company: 
Balance January 1, 1949.. . $ 20,203.04 
Current Receipts. _ 128,270.77 $148,473.81 


Deduct: 
Current Disbursements. . . 115,931 .66 


Balance Available, December 31, 1949. .. $32,542.15 


Savings Accounts, Harvard Trust Company: 
Balance, December 31, 1949 10,946.46 
United States Savings Bonds, Series G, 2 1/2% 25,000.00 


Total Assets, December 31, 1949. . . $68,488.61 


P. Lewis, Treasurer 


The accounts and records of the American Association of University Professors 
for the fiscal year, January 1-December 31, 1949, were audited by the F. W. La- 
frentz & Company, Certified Public Accountants, Washington, D. C. 


Fiorence P. Lewis, Treasurer 


II 


Because the Association is neither endowed nor subsidized its 
current revenue from membership dues is the major determinant of 
the services it can give the profession. Because the current revenue 
of the Association has never been sufficient to enable the Associa- 
tion to respond adequately to the demands made upon it for serv- 
ices to the profession, the Council of the Association proposed 
that the annual dues for Active membership in the Association 
be increased. This proposal was communicated to the Chapters of 
the Association in a letter under date of September 26, 1950. 
This letter was also published in the Autumn, 1950 issue of the 
Association’s Bulletin. 

Two hundred and fifty of the Association’s 425 organized Chap- 
ters replied to the Chapter letter of September 26. A large major- 
ity concurred with the Council that the annual dues for Active 
membership should be increased, a majority of these advising an 
increase of $1.00. Acting in the light of this response from the 
Chapters, the Council of the Association, at its meeting held in 
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Washington, D. C., November 10-11, 1950, voted to increase the 
annual dues for Active membership $1.00 effective January 1, 
1951. 

In the comments from the Chapters there were several which 
raised the question why it was necessary to increase the annual dues 
when the Association has a financial reserve of $68,000. Appar- 
ently those who raised this question did not take into consideration 
the salient fact that an organization which is neither endowed nor 
subsidized and in which membership is wholly voluntary must 
accumulate some financial reserve to provide some insurance for 
the continuity of its existence and continuity in the extent and the 
quality of its service. In view of the Association’s commit- 
ments to the profession and to its staff and in view of the economic 
uncertainties of today and in the foreseeable future, its present 
financial reserve cannot be regarded as adequate. Apropos of this 
fact there is one very practical consideration, namely, that the 
Association’s small financial reserve makes it difficult for the Asso- 
ciation to secure and to retain the services of competent men and 
women on the staff of its Central Office. Competent men and 
women of serious purpose are reluctant to take the risk of employ- 
ment with any organization or institution which cannot assure 
them continuity of employment. 

In further reference to the Association’s financial reserve it 
should be pointed out that approximately $12,000 of the Associa- 
tion’s present financial reserve has, by Council action, been allo- 
cated for the payment of the Association’s contributions to the 
annuities of the two members of the Association’s professional 
staff, retroactive to the date of their assumption of work with the 
Association. In the case of the General Secretary this will be 
since June, 1936, in the case of the Associate Secretary, since 
September 1947. These annuity contributions were not made in 
the past because the Association was not financially able to make 
them. Beginning with the next fiscal year these annuity contri- 
butions will be made currently. 

The specific urgent needs of the Association for additional 
revenue were stated and explained in the Chapter letter referred 
to above. Among the most urgent of these needs is a larger pro- 
fessional staff. The present professional staff of the Association 
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consists of two members. It has consisted of two members since 
1937 when the membership of the Association was approximately 
one-third its present size. The increased membership of the As- 
sociation in and of itself has added enormously to the demands 
made upon the professional staff for service to the profession. If 
the value of the dollar had remained the same as of a decade ago, 
the increasing membership of the Association would have provided 
the means to add to the professional staff. But price inflation 
during the past decade has devaluated the dollar to such an ex- 
tent that, financially speaking, the Association is only slightly 
stronger today than it was when its membership was half its 
present size. 

The replies of most of the Chapters to the letter of September 
26 evidence insight into and understanding of the Association’s 
need for additional revenue. In this connection it is important 
that we understand what the Association is or, perhaps more spe- 
cifically, who the Association is. The American Association of 
University Professors is not an entity separate and distinct from 
its membership. It és the membership. Without members there 
would be no Association. The existence and the strength of the 
Association depend, first, upon the number of college and univer- 
sity teachers who believe that teaching and research constitute a 
profession, for the welfare of which they have a collective respon- 
sibility and, second, the extent to which they are able and willing 
to give financial support to collective action in meeting this collec- 
tive responsibility. 

The Council of the Association is confident that the members of 
the Association, all of whom are integral parts of the Association, 
will respond to the small increase of $1.00 in the annual dues for 
Active membership to the end that the Association will be able to 
function more effectively in the professional interest of those whose 
life work is college and university teaching and research. 


E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Cincinnati, Ohio—March 16-17, 1951 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
the Hotel Sinton, Friday and Saturday, March 16-17, 1951. 
The meeting will be preceded by sessions of the Association’s 
Council on Thursday, March 15, and followed by sessions of the 
Council on Sunday, March 18. The program of the meeting will 
consist of addresses, symposia, forum discussion and reports of 
committees on subjects of concern to all members of the academic 
profession and to all others who are interested in higher education. 
The Annual Dinner of the Association will be held on the evening 
of March 16. 

Because of the uncertainties for higher education inherent in 
the grave international situation, it is not possible to plan a 
program for an academic meeting very far in advance that will 
assure a meeting of maximum value as regards the pertinence and 
significance of the subjects scheduled for consideration. For this 
reason the program for the forthcoming Annual Meeting of the 
Association may not be completed before the middle or latter part 
of February. As soon as it is completed copies will be sent to the 
Chapters and to individual members who, in the meantime, may 
have requested copies. 


The Annual Election 


The Annual Election of the Association will be conducted by mail 
ballot as an extension of the Annual Meeting. This plan, which 
was inaugurated several years ago, enables every Active Member 
of the Association to participate in the election. Individual 
ballots will be sent to the Active Members of the Association as an 
enclosure with the billing for annual dues for 1951. The nominees 
to be voted upon are those selected by the Association’s Nomi- 
nating Committee and presented in the Report of the Committee 
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published in the Autumn, 1950 issue of the Association’s Bulletin, 
pp. 590-596. There were no nominations by petition. The Re- 
port of the Nominating Committee also presents pertinent pro- 
fessional data concerning each of the nominees. 

In the nature of the case, these nominees can be known personally 
by only a small percentage of the profession, principally by those in 
their special disciplines. In this connection it is suggested that 
members of the Association who wish firsthand information about 
the nominees in disciplines other than their own seek this informa- 
tion from local colleagues in the several disciplines of the nominees. 
In the slate of nominees to be voted upon, 14 special disciplines are 
represented, viz., Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Classical Lan- 
guages, Economics, Education, English, History, Law, Library 
Science, Philosophy, Physical Education, Political Science, 
Sociology, and Zoology. To facilitate the interchange of informa- 
tion concerning the nominees, it is suggested that Chapters hold 
meetings, in which members from these disciplines participate, 
for the purpose of discussing the nominees. 


Racpu E. Himsreap, General Secretary 


INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN 1951 


By J. M. MAGUIRE 


Harvard University 


The Revenue Act of 1950 started as a bill to reduce taxes and 
ended by increasing taxes for everybody. The reasons for these 
tax increases are well-known and utterly convincing. We all 
realize that they are but the beginning. 

So far as the 1950 changes affect the run-of-the-mill individual 
taxpayer, one troublesome misconception has considerable cur- 
rency. It is often stated that Federal tax on the last quarter of 
1950 income was increased. What actually happened was removal 
for calendar 1950 of approximately one-quarter of a tax rate re- 
duction made effective by the Revenue Act of 1948. For calendar 
1951 income not only this quarter, but also the remaining three- 
quarters, of the 1948 reduction are removed. Also, anybody pay- 
ing income taxes on a fiscal year basis will find, if his current year 
began July 1, 1950, that he has lost three-quarters of the 1948 rate 
cuts for this current fiscal year, and if his current year began 
October 1, 1950, that he has lost all the rate cuts. 

The cases just mentioned are abnormal. Very few individuals 
are on fiscal years different from the calendar year for purposes of 
Federal income tax. It is assumed throughout this explanation 
that professorial taxpayers are on the calendar year and cash re- 
ceipts basis. 


Return Forms, Particularly 1040 


The items of Form 1040 for the 1950 calendar year are made the 
points of reference. Matters adequately explained by the Forin 
or by previous official instructions are passed over. There will be 
little difficulty in transposing relevant comment to the appropriate 
items of the simpler Form 1040 A, printed on buff stock. At the 
time of writing, no copy of the new Form 1040 official instruction 
pamphlet is available. Readers should check statements herein 
against the text of this pamphlet. 
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Page 1, Item 2, Wages, salaries, etc: This item involves a number 
of specialized considerations material to teachers. 

Long-term work: A teacher may participate in a long-term proj- 
ect involving rendition of personal services which entitle him to 
lump sum compensation at their completion. He may, for in- 
stance, carry out a contract to write a book requiring prolonged 
preliminary investigation to compile the necessary information. 
If these personal services cover 36 calendar months or more from 
beginning to completion, and the author receives at least 80 per 
centum of his total compensation in one taxable year, the income 
tax attributable to any part of the receipt which is included in his 
gross income shall not be greater than the aggregate of taxes at- 
tributable thereto if this part had been included in gross income 
ratably over that part of the period of work preceding the date of 
receipt. I.R.C. §107(a). 

There is also special statutory provision for handling the related 
case in which a teacher, working independently and not under con- 
tract, receives in one taxable year a large proportion of the gross 
income in respect of an invention or a literary, musical, or artistic 
composition which it takes him a long time to perfect or produce. 
Details of this provision are very intricate. The minimum work 
period is again 36 calendar months, and the taxpayer must receive 
in the one taxable year at least four times as much gross income 
from this source as he receives “therefrom in previous taxable years 
and the twelve months immediately succeeding the close of the 
taxable year....”” I.R.C. §107(b). Compliance with the re- 
quirements of the provision results in limitation of “the tax attrib- 
utable to the part of such gross income of the taxable year which is 
not taxable as a gain from the sale or exchange of a capital asset 
held for more than 6 months” to an amount “not... greater than 
the aggregate of the taxes attributable to such part had it been 
received ratably over that part of the period preceding the close 
of the taxable year but not more than thirty-six calendar months.” 
In Richardson, 14 T.C. (the abbreviation refers to the reports of 
the Tax Court of the United States) 547 (1950), a taxpayer success- 
fully claimed the benefit of this provision, he having decided not 
later than November 1, 1941, to write a book based on his war ex- 
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periences; lost his original notes in April, 1942, by shipwreck; 
lost his rewritten notes the next month; completed a rewriting late 
in 1942; continued to keep memoranda until late 1944; furnished 
a publisher with a manuscript and a map in January and February, 
1945; and sold the film rights on April 6, 1945. Although the book 
did not cover experiences before April 9, 1942, the court held that 
the earlier period of work might be included in calculating the 36- 
month minimum with respect to income received in 1945. The 
Commissioner, while he contested the taxpayer’s claim before the 
Tax Court, has now acquiesced in the decision. See also the com- 
ment below on Page 2, Schedule D, Gains and losses from sales or ex- 
changes (p. 782). 

Retirement allowance contributions: Many teachers in active 
service must decide whether they are bound to include, as part of 
gross income, contributions to the cost of deferred retirement 
annuities made by the institutions which these teachers serve. 
Under some retirement plans, educational institutions have set up 
trusts to which periodical payments are made for the ultimate 
benefit of teachers after retirement. Probably comparatively few 
such arrangements are now in operation, and any teacher par- 
ticipating under such a plan will do best to ascertain from the 
financial officers in charge whether he is bound to treat as gross in- 
come the contributions made for his benefit by the employer insti- 
tution. The other and much more common method of handling 
the retirement problem is to purchase deferred annuity policies 
from the T.I.A.A. or an ordinary insurance company. This second 
situation is explicitly covered by I.R.C. §22(b)(2)(B) and by 
Regulations III, §29.22(b)(2)-5, the latter explaining that, if an 
employer is an organization exempt from income tax because 
operated for educational purposes, an employee is not required to 
include in his current income the amount contributed by the em- 
ployer for purchase of a retirement annuity contract. A teacher és 
required to include in current gross income the amount currently 
contributed by deduction from his gross salary for purchase of such 
a contract. As to the taxability of annuity payments after retire- 
ment, particularly Carnegie and connected payments, see p. 778 
(paragraph with inset head Page 2, Schedule E, Income from an- 
nuities or pensions). 
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In governmentally supported educational institutions retirement 
and death benefits are built up by mandatory pay-roll deductions 
and contributions from the government. As in the cases already 
mentioned, the amounts of the pay-roll deductions must be in- 
cluded in current gross income of the teachers. The governmental 
contributions are not so includible. I.T. 3362, 1940-1 C.B. 18,! 
pay-roll deductions, and 454 CCH 96181,? special ruling of April 
13, 1945, employer’s contributions. 

The retirement allowance problem has been beneficially com- 
plicated for teachers in public and tax-exempt scholastic institu- 
tions by the extension of Social Security coverage and liberaliza- 
tion of its benefits. Instead of making piecemeal references to this 
important development, the writer has chosen to unify his sum- 
mary of the matter and place it near the end of this article. 

Fellowships and like awards: The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has long been attempting to lay down an intelligible scheme of 
taxability and exemption for prizes and awards of various sorts. 
This effort appears in official statements that “contest prizes’’ are 
one kind of income which must be reported. As applied to teachers, 
such an assertion calls for analysis and some qualification. Scholar- 
ships and fellowships received in recognition of scholarly attain- 
ment or promise are not subject to tax, e. g., the fellowship, scholar- 
ship, or grant from a foundation in recognition of scientific 
achievement. G.C.M. 5881, VIII-1 C.B. 68.4 McDermott o. Com- 
missioner, 150 F. 2d 585 (D.C.App., 1945)—a decision by the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals; “F. 2d” means Federal 
Reporter, Second Series—held exempt a Ross Essay Prize for legal 
writing and stated that the same principle applied to Nobel Prizes, 
Guggenheim Fellowships, and Rhodes Scholarships. In July, 
1949, the Bureau of Internal Revenue served notice by a published 
ruling (1.T. 3960, 1949-2 C.B. 13) that it disagrees with the Mc- 
Dermott case, and will treat as taxable income Ross Essay Prizes 

1“C.B.” means the periodical cumulative edition of the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin; “1940-1” refers to the cumulative issue for the first half of 1940; “I.T.” 
designates a ruling by the income tax unit in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

* This reference is to the Commerce Clearing House Standard Federal Tax 
Service for 1945, Vol. IV. 

* This is a Soons Counsel’s Memorandum issued in 1929. At that time the 


convenient practice of indicating the date by the titling of the C.B. had not been 
adopted. 
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for 1949 and future years. Where this will lead us in development 
of principles of taxability and nontaxability with respect to prizes 
remains to be seen. During 1950 a United States District Court 
decided a prize case in favor of the taxpayer, despite the Bureau’s 
adverse pronouncement. Rodertson v. United States, 50-2 USTC 
(the abbreviation refers to a series published by Commerce Clear- 
ing House, entitled U.S. Tax Cases) 99476 (Utah, August 28, 
1950), prize for music won by professor in the University of Utah, 
the prize being awarded by a person who was not the professor’s 
employer. But this differed from the McDermott case because the 
prize-winning composition had not been prepared specially for the 
contest, or intended for sale. The Tax Court has decided against 
the taxpayers in two cases involving prizes won by professional 
economists, one for a plan for postwar employment in the United 
States, the other for an essay on farm price policies. Stein, 14 T.C. 
494 (1950), and Waugh, CCH Dec. 17, 595 (M) (1950), the last ref- 
erence being to a memorandum decision which will not be officially 
published but is privately published by Commerce Clearing House. 

Scholars, like everybody else, will be taxed on winnings from 
sweepstakes, guessing contests, or other contests involving par- 
ticipation by the prize winner. I.T. 1651, II-1 C.B. 54, and I.T. 
1667, II-1 C.B. 83. There was held to be no taxability, however, 
when a lady won a prize simply because her name and telephone 
number were drawn, and she was on hand to answer when called. 
Washburn, 5 T.C. 1333 (1945). 

It will be observed that in the foregoing cases the grantors or 
donors of the awards were not employers of the recipients. An 
award from an employer, even a tax-exempt institution, is far 
more likely to be treated as taxable compensation for personal 
services. Strauss, T.C. memo. opinion, 6 TCM 830, CCH Dec. 
15, 915 (M) (1947), compromised and remanded 48-1 USTC 
49269; Regs. III, §29.22(a)-1 and 2; I.T. 1262, I-1C.B. 71. Half- 
salary sabbatical grants to professors of a college when on leave 
were ruled not taxable to the recipients when paid from income of a 
testamentary trust established for this purpose. I.T. 1343, IH 
C.B. 213.! Half-salary paid by the employing college or uni- 


1 Unpredictability of beneficiaries may have had something to do with this 
result; the ruling states that income of the fund is taxable to the fiduciary. Ob- 
serve that the identity of a Ross Essay Prize winner is even less surely predictable. 
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versity to professors on leave will, on the contrary, be held tax- 
able. 

Extra payments by reason of death: It is common practice for an 
educational institution to make an extra payment, over and above 
salary earned, to the widow or children of a professor who dies in 
harness. Frequently the sums so paid are calculated on the basis of 
monthly salary. They have not been bargained for or promised in 
advance, and are normally considered voluntary contributions in- 
tended to ease the strain of bereavement. Viewed in that light, 
they are nontaxable gifts to the widows or children. I.T. 4027, 
I.R.B. 1950-21-13447 (October 16, 1950), a ruling approved on 
September 12, 1950, considerably disturbs this view. According to 
the ruling, ‘payments made by an employer to the widow of a de- 
ceased officer or employee, in consideration of services rendered by 
the officer or employee, are includible in the gross income of the 
widow for Federal income tax purposes,” “irrespective of a ‘plan,’ 
voluntary or involuntary, definite or indefinite....”’ Such rejec- 
tion of the gift concept in all cases probably faces a battle in the 
courts, with other recipients than professors’ widows carrying the 
heat and burden of the day. In the long run, it may be decided 
that three months’ pay to a professor’s widow is a true gift and 
nontaxable, although two years’ high salary to the widow of an in- 
dustrialist carries too much aroma of prearrangement to be treated 
otherwise than as post mortem earned compensation. This struggle 
between gift and compensation concepts recurs in the next topic. 

Industrial summer “institutes,” etc.: Professor Karl D. Reyer 
of Louisiana State University has called the writer’s attention to 
the problem of income from summer industrial institutes, con- 
ferences, symposia, surveys, and the like. The following summaries 
are better than general description: 

The Newspaper Advertising Executives Association operated 
during the summers 1947, 1948, and 1949 a fellowship or “intern” 
plan under which teachers from various colleges and universities 
were assigned to newspapers in various parts of the country for 
terms of summer work approximating ten weeks each. The fellow- 
ships were worth about $60 a week in the sense that a teacher who 
spent ten weeks on a particular newspaper received $600 from the 
NAEA. It was stated by Mr. Karl T. Finn at the 1949 Annual 
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Meeting of the Association: “‘There is no salary involved. There 
is no Social Security involved. NAEA, out of this special fund, 
sends a check to the man at the beginning of his fellowship and 
then at the close too he receives a fee, if he continues for ten weeks 
he receives this fellowship for $600.” 

The Board of Trade of the City of Chicago held a “Second 
Marketing and Economics Symposium” at the Chicago Union 
League Club on September 8-9, 1949. A number of professors 
spoke either independently or in a round table discussion led by a 
panel of the Educational Advisory Committee. Professor Reyer 
states that the Board of Trade put up the guests and paid travel 
expenses. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) held a Joint Educational- 
Industrial Conference during the period August 23-September 3, 
1948. Here again a number of professors were included in the 
Executive Committee and as participants in the program. Pro- 
fessor Reyer states that Standard Oil put up the guests and paid 
travel expenses, also paying $10.00 per diem for extra expenses. 
Professor Reyer does not know whether members of the Executive 
Committee or any of the more notable conferees received further 
monetary allowances. 

Professor Reyer states that Esso has a personnel group each 
year; General Motors has a group; and General Electric has long 
taken engineering people. 

The International Harvester Company, according to Business 
Week for March 11, 1950, turned half a dozen college professors 
loose on its business for a month and then asked them what they 
thought of the way things were done. The article in Business 
Week contains a summary of the comments. It does not describe 
what allowances or compensation were given. 

The Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York, announced for 1950 a College Business Ex- 
change Program. This involved the offering of fellowships to 
teachers for a period of six weeks’ study of business firms during the 
summer. Each participating business firm was to pay each Fellow 
his transportation costs, plus $300 to cover living expenses for the 
six-week period. According to the announcement: “The stipend 
is not intended to be large enough to make this a summer ‘job’ but 
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rather to help defray the cost of taking advantage of a highly 
valuable educational opportunity.” The announcement lists as 
participants in former programs 22 business and financial concerns 
and 27 colleges and universities. 

Plainly all these meetings and other projects involved expenses 
of transportation and subsistence for the participants. Had they 
paid these expenses out of their own pockets, and deducted the 
amounts either in computing adjusted gross income or in com- 
puting net income, the question would have arisen whether the ex- 
penses were so connected with employment or business as to be 
deductible. That question is discussed under the next heading of 
this commentary. In fact, the foregoing summaries show that 
there was complete or partial exoneration or reimbursement for 
expenses, perhaps even in some instances allowances for expenses so 
generous as to leave a surplus in the hands of the participants. The 
allowances might conceivably be classed as nontaxable gifts, but 
this seems questionable because of the clear connection of the proj- 
ects with business interests. They might better be considered 
reimbursement for expenses of travel on business or employment. 
To this possibility and its consequences attention is given under 
the next heading. So far as the allowances exceeded expenses 
actually incurred, and were not gifts, it seems that they were ad- 
ditions to gross income of the recipients. Payments made to the 
participants not on account of expenses but as honoraria or fees 
seem almost certain to be classed as gross income. Even though 
the organizations making such payments were not in general em- 
ployers of the recipients, they can easily be held employers ad 
hoc. 

Adjusted gross income—allowable deductions from wages, salaries, 
etc.: Certain deductions are allowed for purposes of reducing gross 
income to adjusted gross income. Those most likely to be available 
to a teacher are “expenses of travel, meals, and lodging while 
away from home, paid or incurred” by him “in connection with the 
performance by him of services” as a teacher, and allowable deduc- 
tions other than the foregoing “‘which consist of expenses paid or 
incurred” by the teacher in this same connection “‘under a reim- 
bursement or other expense allowance arrangement with his 


employer.” I.R.C. §22(n)(2) and (3). The limited deductions 
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thus permitted correspond to deductions otherwise permissible in 
calculating net income. But shifting them into the earlier process 
of calculating adjusted gross income has practical significance 
because their subtraction in that process does not prevent the 
taxpayer from using the standard deduction. 

In connection with teachers’ traveling expenses an annoying 
administrative difficulty has manifested itself. A ruling of respect- 
ably long standing states that expenses of transportation and meals 
and lodging incurred in attending teachers’ conventions in this 
country, if not reimbursed, are deductible ordinary and necessary 
business expenses in computation of net income. I.T. 3448, 
1941-1 C.B. 206.1 This ruling would seem equally applicable to 
computation of adjusted gross income, for Regs. III, §22(n)-1 
say: “Traveling expenses paid or incurred by an employee in 
connection with his employment while away from home which are 
deductible from gross income in computing net income may be 
deducted from gross income in computing adjusted gross income.” 
Yet local representatives of the Bureau of Internal Revenue are 
reported to be refusing to allow the latter deduction in connection 
with expense of attending teachers’ conventions unless such at- 
tendance was required by the employing institutions. It was not 
enough that the employing institution encouraged convention 
attendance by its teachers or even contributed a fixed sum to cover 
part of the expenses of any teacher who did attend. This position 
of the Bureau officials seems dubious on technical grounds and un- 
sound in practical principle. Teachers are highly trained and re- 
sponsible employees, properly given much discretion in mapping 
their courses of conduct. Many of their “duties” must be left to 
their good conscience and judgment, not made matters of detailed 
administrative command. Unless the Treasury is prepared to 
modify I.T. 3448 by adding to it the idea of institutional “require- 
ment,” the attitude of the field representatives of the Bureau 
should be reconsidered. Niggling hairsplitting never makes for 
good taxpayer relations. 

Here it is well to recur briefly to the summer institute problem. 

1 The proviso about reimbursement is misleading under the present express pro- 
vision as to reimbursed expenses. The approved method of income tax return ac- 


counting is to enter the reimbursement as gross income and offset it by the expense. 
Regs. ITI, § 29.23 (a)-2. 
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If expense allowances granted in connection with these institutes 
offset what would otherwise be deductible payments in computa- 
tion of adjusted gross income, do they come “under a reimburse- 
ment or other expense allowance arrangement with [a teacher’s] 
employer”? An affirmative answer justifies an adjusted gross in- 
come computation which includes the amount of the expense allow- 
ance, and offsets against it the expenses; a negative answer pre- 
vents this computation and compels the taxpayer to itemize his 
expenses, instead of taking the optional standard deduction, if he 
wishes fairly to balance outgo against intake. The ad hoc em- 
ployment argument already suggested can come to the taxpayer’s 
aid in this connection. See also the discussion (a) of the Waters 
case immediately below and (b) of the Hi// case under Costs of 
study on p. 787. 

Another cause of controversy with respect to expenses of travel 
has been the phrase “away from home.”” The Bureau, determined 
not to allow deduction of commuting expenses, contends that 
“home”’ in the tax sense means something like established or prin- 
cipal place of business, and not what it means in colloquial usage. 
In addition the Bureau asserts that to be “away from home’”’ one 
must remain away at least overnight. In the case of Kenneth 
Waters, 12 T.C. 414 (1949), the taxpayer proved that he managed 
one of the stores in a grocery chain and was required to make a 
72-mile daytime round trip each Sunday to report to the manager 
of the chain. Taxpayer made these trips in his own car, was not 
reimbursed for the cost, and claimed a deduction for “traveling 
expenses” at the rate of 6 cents per mile. The Commissioner 
sought to sustain disallowance of the deduction on the strength of 
the “‘you’ve got to stay out all night” rule. Deciding in the tax- 
payer’s favor, 12 of the 16 Tax Court judges joined in an opinion 
asserting that the foregoing rule was without statutory justification 
and invalid. Two judges concurred only in result, without explain- 
ing the difference of their reasoning. Two judges dissented. 
Despite this decision, the Bureau continues to insist that you’ve 
got to stay out all night. 

Not even the dissenters in the Waters case denied that the tax- 
Payer’s motoring costs were business expenses. They appear to 
concede that if the taxpayer had itemized his deductions in order 
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to compute gross income, he might have included these costs as an 
itemized deduction. But the taxpayer had elected to make a 
short form return without itemization in this respect, and it was 
the dissenters’ view that the costs above described did not qualify 
as “expenses of travel. ..while away from home”’ which might be 
subtracted in computing adjusted gross income. This matter, 
then, is related to the convention expense problem discussed 
above. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that a lawyer 
residing and having an office in Jackson, Mississippi, who was an 
officer of a railroad with headquarters in Mobile, Alabama, might 
not deduct costs of travel incurred in shuttling back and forth be- 
tween Jackson and Mobile. The opinion throws emphasis on the 
idea that these costs were not incurred in the pursuit of the business 
of the employer railroad. Commissioner v. Flowers, 326 U. S. 465 
(1946). How this affects a General Counsel’s Memorandum ap- 
proving deduction of railroad fare expended by a teacher in travel- 
ing from his place of regular employment to a place of temporary 
employment in a summer school is not entirely clear. The summer 
school ruling is G.C.M. tog15, XI-2 C.B. 245. There was also in 
January, 1950, a special ruling that a teacher requested by the local 
school department to accept a one-year exchange appointment to 
an English school, thereafter returning to the American post, might 
deduct expenses of travel to and from England as well as the cost of 
meals and lodging while there. 505 CCH §6052. Plairily, how- 
ever, this would have to be modified if the English employment be- 
came indefinite instead of temporary; perhaps even if the employ- 
ment were extended for a second year. See Ney v. United States, 
171 F. 2d 449 (8th Cir. 1948), which the Supreme Court of the 
United States refused to review, 336 U. S. 967 (1949), where sup- 
posedly temporary wartime employment of a business man ex- 
tended over more than three years; and Andrews v. Commissioner, 

79 F. 2d 502 (4th Cir. 1950), where a Boston teacher took indefi- 
nite wartime employment in Washington. Furthermore, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is showing a tendency to demand that 
the sort of educational roaming illustrated in the exchange case 
above be practically under orders, and not at the teacher’s free 
will, if expense deductions are to be allowed. 
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The general problem of deductibility and nondeductibility under 
I.R.C. §23 of various kinds of expenses is further analyzed on p. 784 
(under inset head Page 3, Itemized deductions). 

Group life insurance and related benefits: Many colleges and uni- 
versities have arranged to cover their faculties by group life insur- 
ance, in term and not permanent form, the teachers each paying a 
moderate specified amount toward the cost and the employing in- 
stitutions shouldering the rest of the cost. Regs. III, §29.22(a)-3, 
states: ‘‘Premiums paid by an employer on policies of group life 
insurance covering lives of his employees, the beneficiaries of which 
are designated by the employees, are not income to the employees.” 
The reason for this self-denying attitude by the taxing authorities 
is not too clear. Apparently group life insurance was regarded as 
what sophisticates like to call ‘‘a peripheral benefit of employ- 
ment,” along with warm and comfortable working quarters, rest 
rooms, low-priced cafeterias which underbid the market, gym- 
nasiums, and playing fields—all these being deemed facilities fur- 
nished for the convenience of employers with an eye to high morale 
and more efficient service. Whatever the ground of exclusion from 
gross income, the status of employer-paid group life insurance 
premiums in the eyes of the Bureau of Internal Revenue is now 
feared to be distinctly precarious. Recent cautious approaches to 
the Bureau for extension of the exclusion to college and university 
contributions for collective faculty life insurance, involving the is- 
suance of separate individual policies instead of a single group 
policy, have not had a rousing welcome. Mim. 6477, 1950-1 C.B. 
16, refused to extend the group life insurance immunity to group- 
permanent life insurance policies. It must be added with warning 
emphasis that from now on teachers will have a mighty hard time 
convincing Bureau representatives that free institutional meals and 
living quarters are not additional salary. Mim. 6472, 50-1 C.B. 15, 
Says so. 

Page 2, Schedule C.—Profit (or loss) from business or profession: 
We all know that in the eyes of the Bureau a professor is a kind of 
employee, and that his salary earned in this capacity fits under 
Item 2 on the first page of Form 1040. But suppose he writes 
money-making books, does consulting work, delivers commence- 
ment addresses for compensation as well as applause—has he now 
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branched out into a business or profession the receipts from and 
expenses of which should be reported in the single summary line on 
Page 2 and the large separate sheet headed SCHEDULE C? Tech- 
nically, the answer may well be affirmative, if the teacher is his own 
master in these outside gainful activities. Practically, it may save 
him money to adopt this answer, because on Schedule C he is al- 
lowed to make deductions more freely than in connection with 
gross income from employment, without losing the chance to take 
advantage of the optional standard deduction. But practically 
again, if the considerations of the preceding sentence are not im- 
portant, as where the teacher intends to itemize deductions on Page 
3 in any event, and it seems merely a complicating nuisance to fill 
out an additional Schedule very ill-adapted to such professorial use 
as suggested above, the chances seem good that without exciting 
the ire of the Bureau the proceeds of publications, consultation, and 
addresses may be returned in Item 2 and deductions (other than 
those permitted in computation of adjusted gross income) claimed 
under Miscellaneous on Page 3. But the story changes for the tax- 
able year 1951, because in that period self-employment income 
will become subject to Social Security tax, at a rate higher than 
that imposed on ordinary wages and salaries. 

Page 2, Schedules A and B.—Income from dividends and interest: 
There was much talk in connection with the Revenue Act of 1950 
about the wickedness of small corporate stockholders in refraining 
from disclosure of their dividends, and a corresponding pressure to 
have tax on dividends stopped at the source. This has not been 
done by Congress, but Form 1040 now requires itemized revelation 
of both dividends and interest, together with names and addresses 
of the payors—the whole to be squeezed into spaces of almost 
microscopic niggardliness. What cannot be avoided must be en- 
dured. Many teacher-taxpayers will protestingly search out the 
addresses of corporations in which they hold stock or bonds (ad- 
dresses that the Bureau already knows by heart), and not a few 
will have to enlarge Schedules A and B with clumsy additions 
pasted or stapled to their returns. 

Page 2, Schedule E, Income from annuities or pensions: After 
retirement peculiar problems arise respecting retirement pay. 
Sums periodically paid retired teachers in connection with their 
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profession may be either (a) continued compensation in considera- 
tion of past services, (b) gifts, (c) purchased annuities, or (d) dis- 
tributions from trust funds. Possibility (d) is not discussed. 

Deferred compensation: A retiring allowance from the employing 
institution, toward which the retired teacher has made no con- 
tribution, is typically treated as continued compensation and 
taxed as ordinary income. See Regs. III, §29.22(a)(2); G.C.M. 
14593, XIV-1 C.B. 50; and 485 CCH 98746, dealing with retire- 
ment annuities to state or city employees. 

Gift allowances: A retiring allowance or pension from a source 
other than the employing institution, toward the cost of which 
allowance or pension the retired teacher has made no contribution, 
may be a gift and therefore properly excluded from the teacher’s 
gross income. The outstanding example of this kind of arrange- 
ment in the educational field is found in the retiring allowances and 
widows’ pensions paid by the Carnegie Foundation. These pay- 
ments have been ruled to be gifts or gratuities. L.O. 1040, 3 C.B. 
120; and see again Regs. III, §29.22(a)(2). The ruling first cited 
does not extend to payments under Andrew Carnegie’s testamen- 
tary provisions. 

The Carnegie Foundation has for various reasons beyond its 
control been unable to continue granting these allowances and 
pensions on the full scale originally anticipated. In consequence 
the Foundation’s payments have been augmented from at least two 
sources. First, there has been a general augmentation by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Second, individual colleges and univer- 
sities have provided for additional augmentations. The tax status 
of the Carnegie Corporation’s augmentations is still somewhat in 
doubt, but the Bureau now apparently insists that the recipients 
render them for income tax purposes as purchased annuities. As 
to taxation of such annuities, see below. Individual college and 
university augmentations are taxable according to the nature of 
the respective arrangements under which they are paid. 

While an employer institution may pay a teacher a retirement 
bonus, allowance, or pension under such circumstances that it will 
be deemed a gift, this situation is rarely recognized as having 
arisen, particularly if regular periodical payments are made. But 
there are exceptions. In one case a pastor, after serving for many 
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years without increase in salary, was compelled by ill-health to 
retire; he was in serious financial need; his congregation spon- 
taneously and “‘moved by affectionate regard...and gratitude” 
voted him $2000 annual “‘salary or honorarium. ..with no pas- 
toral authority or duty....’’ The Commissioner’s treatment of 
this allowance as taxable compensation on account of past services 
was overthrown by the Court of Appeals, although previously sus- 
tained in the Tax Court. Schall v. Commissioner, 174 F. 2d 893 
(sth Cir. 1949). Contrast Grace, 6 T.C.M. 770, CCH Dec. 15,- 
891(M), affirmed 166 F. 2d 1022 (2d Cir. 1948), which is interesting 
although not a retirement case—it holds taxable a lump sum “‘gift’’ 
to an employee at the end of 40 years’ service. 

Purchased annuities: Most plans for educational retirement 
allowances now involve either literally or in substance the purchase 
of annuity contracts, the purchase price having been amassed by a 
combination of pay-roll deductions and employers’ contributions. 
Periodical payments to the beneficiaries of such contracts are taxed 
under a special rule (I.R.C. §22(b)(2)) which can most easily be 
explained in terms of a specific illustration. 

Suppose a teacher is retired as of September 1, 1950, having 
undergone pay-roll deductions aggregating $10,000 toward the 
cost of a retirement annuity, his employer having contributed for 
the same purpose an equal sum. The retired teacher receives in 
1950 four monthly annuity installments of $200 each. With 
respect to those installments he should include in gross income for 
the taxable year 1950 an amount equal to 3 per centum per annum 
of the aggregate he has contributed to the consideration for the 
annuity. Assuming that the employer’s contributions have not 
been taxable to the teacher as part of the latter’s income during 
his active career, this aggregate contribution is $10,000, and the 
amount to be included in gross income for 1950 is $100 (3 per 
centum of $10,000 for 4 months). The remaining $700 is treated 
as a nontaxable return of principal investment. If the employer's 
contributions had been currently taxable to the teacher, they would 
be included in the basis for the 3 per centum calculation to raise it 
to $20,000, so that the inclusion in gross income would become 
$200 and the exclusion $600. This seems illogical, but the statute 
requires it. Regs. III, §22(b)(2)-s. 
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Continuing the illustration into 1951, when the retired teacher 
receives $2400 in annuity payments, his inclusion in gross income 
for that year will be $300 or $600 according to the amount of his 
basis for the 3 per centum calculation. The process of partial 
exclusion is to be continued until the aggregate exclusions equal 
the principal underlying the annuity ($10,000 under the first 
hypothesis, $20,000 under the second). Thereafter the whole 
annuity must be included in gross income. On the $10,000 hypoth- 
esis, capital recovery will be completed during 1955; on the 
$20,000 hypothesis it will be so far postponed that the retired 
teacher must live long to accomplish it. For another example of 
calculation see I.T. 3364, 1940-1 C.B. 19. Parenthetically, it is 
to be noted that what is called the $20,000 hypothesis will not be 
applicable except in case of a teacher in a proprietary, nonexempt 
educational institution operating a retirement plan which fails 
to meet statutory requirements laid down by the I.R.C. For 
obvious reasons, this rare case is not discussed at length either here 
or on pp. 768-769 supra (Retirement allowance contributions). 

Secondary beneficiaries: Wisely planned teachers’ retirement 
schemes often provide for the needs of secondary beneficiaries, 
typically widows, after the death of the teachers primarily con- 
cerned. This is true, for instance, of the Carnegie system for 
retirement allowances and widows’ pensions. It is substantially 
accurate to say that for purposes of federal income taxation these 
secondary beneficiaries step into the shoes of the primary bene- 
ficiaries and have corresponding liabilities. Regs. III, §§29.22 
(b)(2)-5 and 29.165-6; I.T. 3362, 1940-1 C.B. 18, 19; I.T. 3653, 
1944 C.B. 75, 76. 

Page 2, Schedule F, Income from rents and royalties: So-called 
“royalties’”’ on books written or edited by teachers do not always 
belong in this schedule. G.C.M. 236, VI-2 C.B. 27, issued in 1927, 
seems to mean that if an author agrees in advance as an employee 
or independent contractor to write an article or book for a pub- 
lisher, the latter to copyright and own the product and pay com- 
pensation to the author, the payments are compensation for per- 
sonal services; but if the author first writes the article or book and 
then sells, leases, or rents “his intellectual product” (this may 
mean the manuscript, or possibly the copyright, if any) to the 
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publisher, his return therefrom is income from property. See also 
Oppenheim, 31 B.T.A. 563 (1934), Misbourne Pictures Lid. 0. 
Fohnson, 90 F. Supp. 978 (D.C. S.D. N.Y. 1950)', and I.T. 2735, 
XII-2 C.B. 131. A “royalty” received under the latter type of ar- 
rangement would apparently belong in Schedule F, with a “royalty” 
received under the former type of arrangement being properly re- 
garded as either compensation for personal services to be returned 
in Item 2 or income from business or profession to be entered in 
Schedule C and thence reflected into Item 3. Another angle of this 
matter is taken up under the next heading. 

Page 2, Schedule D, Gains and losses from sales or exchanges: The 
problem of gain or loss from sales or exchanges as related to income 
taxation is a matter of notorious difficulty. Its handling in con- 
nection with Form 1040 requires use of a separate one-sheet 
Schedule D, which has on its back a special set of instructions. 

Here the matter of income from authorship (or invention) intro- 
duces a special problem. On p. 767 supra, in the discussion of in- 
come from long-term projects, there is passing mention of ‘‘gain 
from the sale or exchange of a capital asset held for more than 6 
months.” A sale or exchange of the type included within the quo- 
tation above gives rise not to ordinary income but to “long-term 
capital gain.”” When an individual makes a long-term capital 
gain, only 50 per centum of the gain is taken into account in com- 
puting net capital gain and net income. I.R.C. §117(b). Also, the 
maximum tax rate on the amount of an individual taxpayer’s net 
long-term capital gain in excess of his net short-term capital 
loss (if any) is limited to 50 per centum. Prior to 1950 
not only an invention or a patent, but also a copyright or 
manuscript, might be a capital asset. General Eisenhower dis- 
covered this, greatly to his benefit. While a teacher’s literary 
product might never rise to the popularity of the General’s book, 
still the teacher who wrote the manuscript for a book, whether in 
ten years or one month, and after the required holding period sold 
all rights in the manuscript (or the copyright, if obtained) would 
save tax if the net proceeds were treated as long-term capital gain 
rather than as ordinary income. The Code provides that the term 


1“B.T.A. means the Board of Tax Sooseh, ancestor of the present Tax Court. 


The U. S. District Court case is helpful because it briefly reviews earlier decisions. 
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“capital assets” does not include “‘property held by the taxpayer 
primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of his trade 
or business... .”’ I.R.C. §117(a)(1). Hence a professional author 
or a professional inventor never won advantage from the capital 
gain provisions in this respect. The preceding comment under 
Page 2, Schedule F, Income from rents and royalties assumed that 
the teacher-author concerned was a professional in the latier as 
well as the former capacity. But a teacher who wrote or invented 
only occasionally and apart from the regular practice of his primary 
profession had a better chance to utilize the capital gain provisions. 
Most of the useful cases in this connection have to do with inven- 
tions. Commissioner v. Wodehouse, 337 U.S. 369 (1949), very elab- 
orately discussing the position of the foreign author, has confused 
the situation and roused much technical expert criticism. As any 
reader can see, this angle of tax law is tricky and technical. It is no 
spot for any layman to be his own lawyer. If interested in it, he 
should consult a skilled tax practitioner. 

Furthermore, in 1950 legislative disaster befell the nonprofes- 
sional author. The Revenue Act of 1950, §210, amended the def- 
inition of “capital assets” in I.R.C. §117(a)(1) to exclude “a copy- 
right; a literary, musical, or artistic composition; or similar pro- 
perty” if “held by...a taxpayer whose personal efforts created 
such property....”’ But for the nonprofessional inventor the 
pathway to lightly taxed wealth is still open. Perhaps the teacher 
in his avocational hours should dream up marketable gadgets and 
let his typewriter rust. 

Page 3, Itemized deductions: In this connection the instruction 
pamphlet has been and presumably will continue to be stimulating 
and helpful. Nevertheless, a statement in other words of the prin- 
ciples underlying the use of these six boxes or schedules, and men- 
tion of a few details, may be serviceable: 

* ;With respect to losses (fourth box of the six) it must be remem- 
bered both here and in filling out Schedule D (p. 2 of Form) that 
for an individual a loss is not deductible unless (A) not compensated 
by insurance or otherwise and (B) suffered (1) in trade or business, 
or (2) in a transaction entered into for profit, or (3) from fire, 
storm, shipwreck, or other like casualty, or from theft. I.R.C. 
§23(e). For instance, loss on sale of a residence which the tax- 
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payer has occupied as his dwelling-house up to the time of sale 
is not deductible although a gain on such a sale is taxable as a 
capital gain. 

With respect to miscellaneous deductions (sixth and last box) 
the following analysis should be observed: 

(1) Such persons as teachers, working on salary, may deduct 
the ordinary and necessary expenses they incur for the employer’s 
benefit—of course not repeating here the deductions already prop- 
erly claimed in calculating adjusted gross income (pp. 773-777 
supra). 

(2) Ordinary and necessary current expenses are deductible, 
although not trade or business expenses, if they are for production 
or collection of income, or for management, conservation, or main- 
tenance of property held for production of income. This deduction 
is permitted under I.R.C. §23(a)(2), a provision made the subject 
of extensive comment by Regs. III, §29.23(a)-15, partially quoted 
in the Bulletin for December, 1943, p. 696. The Supreme Court 
has not yet had many opportunities to rule upon deductibility of 
“‘nontrade”’ or “‘nonbusiness” expenses, but has shown an inclina- 
tion to overthrow attempts by the Treasury and the Department 
of Justice to split hairs unfavorably to the taxpayer. See Bing- 
ham’s Trust v. Commissioner, 325 U.S. 365 (1945), allowing deduc- 
tion by trustees of expenses incurred in fighting (unsuccessfully) 
a Treasury claim for income tax, and of other expenses incurred in 
connection with problems of distributing the trust fund. 

(3) As already indicated, personal, living, and family expenses 
are not generally deductible. There is a very specialized exception 
for unusual medical expenses. See I.R.C. §23(x). 

(4) Expenditures properly describable as capital investments 
are not directly or immediately deductible, being recovered only 
by allowances for depreciation or exhaustion spread over the useful 
life of the assets in which the investments are made. 

General statement as to professional expenses: Regs. III, §29.23 
(a)-5, briefly cover professional expenses. Of those enumerated 
as deductible, the ones most likely to affect salaried teachers, aside 
from those discussed above under Adjusted gross income, are the 
cost of supplies used in the practice of their profession, dues to 
professional societies and subscriptions to professional journals, 
hire of office assistants, and current expenditures for books and 
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professional equipment of which the useful life is not more than one 
year. I.T. 3448, 1941-1 C.B. 206, ends thus: 


The cost of technical books required by and purchased by 
teachers specifically for use in connection with their professional 


work is a capital et oe renee which may be extinguished through 
annual deductions for depreciation. 


This obviously refers to books usable for more than one year. 


Another special item should be mentioned. If a physician sets 
apart a portion of his rented house for waiting room and office, de- 
voting that portion exclusively to that purpose, he can invoke the 
permission of Regs. III, §29.23(a)-5, to deduct “the rent paid for 
office rooms....”” Of course, a fair splitting of the total rent bill 
will be necessary. If the physician owns the house, he will seek, 
with good chance of success, to deduct appropriate fractions of the 
real estate taxes, heating costs, etc. and also to take depreciation on 
the office fraction of the dwelling. So, it would seem, might a 
teacher claim like deductions with respect to rooms devoted ex- 


clusively to the housing of his books and his professional work at 
home. Representatives of the Bureau, however, tend to be very 
inhospitable to such claims, and the teacher making them must be 
prepared to prove his case to the hilt with respect both to reason- 
able necessity of these home working facilities and the complete de- 
votion of part of the residence to professional pursuits. 


Costs of study: In many educational systems teachers are ex- 
pected to work for advanced degrees or increase their capability by 
attending courses. In some systems such study is prerequisite 
to promotion or increase in pay. May a teacher deduct the ex- 
pense of study undertaken to advance his education, where no 
requirement or increment is involved? The Bureau has consist- 
ently refused to allow such deduction, following an early ruling 
respecting cost of attendance at summer school, O.D. 892, 4 
C.B. 209. The text of the ruling is brief, indicating no requirement 
that the taxpayer take summer school work. Denial of the deduc- 
tion is on the ground that the expenses were “‘in the nature of 
personal expenses....’’ There is also a Bureau ruling that the 
cost of professional postgraduate courses is not deductible. O.D. 
984, 5 C.B. 171. Perhaps more emphatically, expense of prepara- 
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tory work to qualify for a profession is nondeductible. Bowles, 
1 B.T.A. 584 (1925); Driscoll, 4 B.T.A. 1008 (1926); cf. Lewis, 
8 T.C. 770 (1947), affirmed 164 F. 2d 885 (2d Cir. 1947), where a 
father was not allowed to deduct the cost of educating his son to 
participate in the father’s professional work. Regs. III, §29.23 
(a)-15(b), third paragraph, denies deductibility of bar examination 
fees and in general expenses of seeking employment; but there is 
some confusion here, as fees paid to secure employment were ruled 
deductible in O.D. 579, 3 C.B. 130. 

When an educational employer, although not requiring a teacher 
to pursue any course of advanced study, does hold out promise of 
advancement in rank and compensation if, for instance, a doctorate 
is attained, the prospect of a favorable ruling as to deduction of 
the expense is still not too bright. It can be reasoned that in 
view of established academic practice this is an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense “for the production...of income.” This quotation 
is from I.R.C. §23(a)(2). But the cases in which deductions have 
been denied for the cost of nursemaid assistance to working wives 
are discouraging. Smith, 40 B.T.A. 1038 (1939), affirmed 113 F. 
2d 114 (2d Cir. 1940), and O’Connor, 6 T.C. 323 (1946). 

The aspect of this deduction question seems to change when an 
educational employer makes mandatory the pursuit of further 
study by its teachers. The teacher here must do the work and 
shoulder its cost in order to retain his position. The cost ceases 
to be a personal expense, under the logic applied in the case of a 
stunt actor who had to keep in superior physical condition to put 
on his act successfully, and who was allowed to deduct the con- 
ditioning costs. Hutchison, 13 B.T.A. 1187, 1190 (1928). It 
has been ruled that when a teacher receives sabbatical leave with 
continuing compensation on condition that he must travel for 
educational purposes during the period of leave, his expenses in- 
curred on such travel are deductible. I.T. 3380, 1940-1 C.B. 29. 
Under the Code as it now stands, the deduction, if allowable at all, 
may pertain to computation of adjusted gross income. See p. 773 
supra. Consider the bearing of these matters upon the summer 
institutes mentioned at pp. 771-773. If participation in an institute 
were considered a purely voluntary educational pursuit, with the 
expenses personal and nondeductible, the granting of even an ex- 
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pense allowance might be reasoned into taxable subsidization of 
the participant. 

As to the matters just discussed, the case of Hi// ». Commissioner, 
181 F. 2d 906 (4th Cir. 1950), is not only interesting and encourag- 
ing, but a feather in the cap of the Budletin, which was quoted at 
length in the opinion. Mrs. Hill, a Virginia public school teacher, 
sought to deduct as an ordinary and necessary business expense for 
1945 the cost of attending summer courses in Columbia University. 
Her teaching certificate, the highest granted by the State Board of 
Education, came up for renewal in 1945. Virginia law required for 
renewal of teaching certificates either the taking of professional or 
academic courses for credit or the passing of examinations on pre- 
scribed reading. The Tax Court denied the claim of deduction. 
Part of its reasoning was that because the Virginia legal require- 
ments might be satisfied by pursuing either of the two alternatives, 
the showing was insufficient that what the taxpayer had done was 
the ordinary method of satisfaction. Another part of the reasoning 
was that the taxpayer had not explicitly shown she was employed to 
continue as a teacher at the time she took the summer school 
courses. Hence, said the Court, it might be inferred that the tax- 
payer was seeking to qualify for reemployment as distinguished 
from merely maintaining an employed status. While these views 
seemed hypercritical, they might well have meant the end of the 
matter, because appeals are costly. However, public spirited 
counsel carried Mrs. Hill’s case to the Court of Appeals without 
charge, and won it for her on the ground that under these circum- 
stances the summer school costs were “ordinary and necessary 
business expenses.”” Presumably the Bureau will continue to worry 
the point, and this decision is not determinative authority outside 
the Fourth Circuit. If a split of authority arises, the Supreme 
Court of the United States may consent to settle the dispute, but 
the chances are against such august treatment. 

Research expenses: A teacher’s professional expenses for re- 
search are not personal expenses even though he receives no specific 
compensation for the work, but such expenses, particularly heavy 
costs of publication, may be regarded as capital expenditures. 
See G.C.M. 11654, XII-1 C.B. 250. One Tax Court case discloses 


an unusual situation. The taxpayer held a university post without 
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salary, and collected and published material of scholarly value. 
He had no immediate prospect of financial profit but did hope to 
build a reputation for first-class scholarship, thus making himself 
eligible for highly remunerative professional appointment. Deduc- 
tion of his research expense was denied as being “in essence the 
cost of the capital structure from which his future income is to be 
derived.” Osborn, 3 T.C. 603 (1944). The opinion does not ex- 
plain any accounting method by which something in the nature 
of a depreciation allowance might be had on account of these 
expenditures, and indeed suggests that they are unrecoverable so 
far as income tax goes. The situation is likened to those mentioned 
above which involve preparation for the exercise of a profession. 
Does this bear upon the problem of the Hi// case, discussed above? 

Equipment: The teacher’s professional equipment presents 
points of both ordinary and necessary current expense and capital 
expenditure or investment. Annual dues or fees for membership 
in professional organizations may be considered the price of a kind 
of intangible equipment. They are deductible as ordinary and 
necessary expenses. O.D. 450, 2 C.B. 105; L.T. 3448, 1941-1 
C.B. 206. Payment for life membership in such an organization 
might well be treated as a capital investment involving a puzzling 
depreciation or exhaustion problem. Subscriptions to professional 
journals are typical proper deductions; so is the cost of books with 
a short useful life; so, too, are expenses for operation and repair of 
an automobile used in the practice of a teacher’s profession. As 
to the automobile, proration or allocation of expense should be 
made if the car is used partly for personal, partly for professional, 
purposes. See Griffiths, 25 B.T.A. 1292, 1302, 1316 (1932), affirmed 
by 70 F. 2d 946 (7th Cir. 1934), but only on other points; and 
so1 CCH F¥ 144 P .058 and .0585. Obviously the purchase of an 
automobile, to be used exclusively or partly for professional pur- 
poses, would be treated on the basis of capital expenditure; so 
also in the case of books, furniture, or other equipment for teaching 
or research, if usable for more than a year. 

Professional assistance: A teacher regularly employed in a 
public school who paid a substitute on a per diem basis might de- 
duct the amount thus paid. I.T. 2973, XV-1 C.B. 89. The teach- 
ing profession is not litigious, but a teacher may have to seek legal 
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assistance in making out his income tax return. Apparently this 
expense is now deductible under liberal construction of the statu- 
tory clause relating to ordinary and necessary expenses for pro- 
duction or collection of income, or management, conservation, or 
maintenance of property held for the production of income. The 
Regulations are tantalizingly worded: “‘Expenses paid or incurred 
by an individual in the determination of liability for taxes upon 
his income are deductible.”” Regs. III, §29.23(a)-15(b), eighth 
paragraph. A special Bureau ruling by letter interpreted the 
quoted words as permitting deduction of “fees paid by an individual 
taxpayer for the preparation of his individual tax return involving 
salary income only....” 464 CCH 46215. The case for deduction 
is of course clearer under I.R.C. §23(a)(2) where property income 
is involved. 


Social Security 


Some teachers are already well acquainted with the workings 
and benefits of the Social Security system, because employed by 


nonexempt, nonpublic institutions. The 1950 amendments of the 
Social Security Act have enabled tax-exempt schools, colleges, and 
universities to bring their employees under Social Security coverage 
with respect to old age and survivorship insurance benefits. 
Through these amendments it also became possible for States to 
make voluntary agreements as to coverage of their employees, and 
the employees of their political subdivisions, by Social Security in- 
surance. As this is written, many institutions of learning and 
their staffs are deciding whether to come under the coverage, which 
is so clearly beneficial for most persons able to qualify. In an in- 
stitution where coverage begins with 1951, a succession of Federal 
income tax questions will arise. (1) Sums withheld from salaries 
for payment of Social Security tax are not to be deducted from 
gross income for purposes of Federal income tax. I.R.C. §1402. 
(2) The contributions exacted by taxation from the employing in- 
stitutions are not additional gross income to the taxpaying teachers. 
No citation can be given, but this is common sense. (3) Old-age 
and survivors Social Security benefits are exempt from Federal in- 
come tax. I.T. 3194, 1938-1 C.B. 114; I.T. 3447, 1941-1 C.B. 191; 
cf. I.T. 3229, 1938-2 C.B. 136. 
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Other Sources of Information 


This paper, of course, is not authoritative except so far as it 
quotes or describes accurately the primary sources of Federal in- 
come tax law—legislation, regulations, rulings, and judicial deci- 
sions. The Treasury, it should be remarked, issues explanatory 
publications of a more colloquial type than the formalized regula- 
tions and rulings, which publications are authoritative in the sense 
that they forecast rather accurately the positions which Bureau 
representatives are likely to take in handling taxpayers’ problems. 
This Bureau action is decisive, much more often than not, because 
appeals to the Tax Court or the other Federal courts from adminis- 
trative determinations are and ought to be rare. The best known 
of the publications just mentioned is the instruction pamphlet dis- 
tributed with Form 1040. More detailed but less widely distrib- 
uted is the booklet “Your Federal Income Tax” published of late 
in annual editions by the Government. This booklet is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at the 
nominal price of 25 cents per copy and can sometimes be obtained 
at the offices of Collectors of Internal Revenue. 

Commercial publishers also issue valuable compilations and 
commentaries. Passing by the large, costly loose-leaf services of 
Prentice-Hall and Commerce Clearing House, both excellent pub- 
lishers, the reader may find it worth while to consider the less ex- 
pensive books listed below, their prices accompanied by percentage 
figures to show educational discounts allowable if orders are billed 
to and paid by school, college, or university bookstores. 

Prentice-Hall publishes a booklet explaining each major 
Revenue Act. The most recent is ““The Revenue Act of 1950—With 
Explanation” at $1.00 (20%). A special edition, including sections 
of the Internal Revenue Code as amended by the 1950 Revenue 
Act, is $2.00 (20%). Available to tax classes at no cost are the 70- 
page “‘Federal Tax Practice” and the 64-page “Research in Federal 
Taxation.” The same publisher also issues an 800-page ‘‘Federal 
Tax Handbook” at $4.25 (20%); and a 600-page “Treasury De- 
partment Income Tax Regulations” at $4.00 (20%). Also, from 
the long list of loose-leaf Services: “Internal Revenue Code,” an- 
nual subscription $15.00 (20%); ‘‘Federal Regulations on Income 
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and Excess Profits Taxes,” annual subscription $12.50 (20%); 
“Code and Regulations on Income and Excess Profits Taxes,” an- 
nual subscription $22.00 (20%); and “Students Tax Law Serv- 
ice,” annual subscription $19.50 (20%). 

Commerce Clearing House issues “Federal Taxation—Current 
Law and Practice,” one volume, loose-leaf ring binder, school list 
price $6.25 (20%); this book carries reports on new developments 
during the school year. Another Commerce Clearing House pub- 
lication is “Income Tax Code,” income tax provisions as amended 
to October 10, 1950, paper bound, $2.00 (33'/:%). “‘Income Tax 
Regulations 111,” as amended to October 20, 1950, paper bound, 
$3.00 (33'/:%), complements the preceding volume. CCH also 
issues “1951 U. S. Master Tax Guide,” paper bound, $3.00 
(33*/s7%). 


Caveat 


The present paper is not published for the purpose of rendering 
legal, accounting, or other professional service. If any reader re- 


quires legal advice or other expert assistance in respect of specific 
tax matters, the services of a competent professional person, to 
whom the exact facts are presented, should be sought. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges.? 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941! 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,* Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 
(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949 Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


1 Reorganized in 1948 as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 
* Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $5.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 


! Effective January 1, 1951. 
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Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. fin the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1597 nominations for Active membership and 
36 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for 
protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admis- 
sion of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility 
of nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of 
the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed 
with the General Secretary within thirty days after this publi- 
cation. 


Active 


Adams State College, Shirley M. Bradshaw, Ira Richardson, Robb L. Shanks; 
Adelphi College, Muriel Crosby, Carl N. Degler, Pierre Garai, William W. 
Moore, Mary L. Weber; Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Auguste 
D. Bellegarde, Ida R. Bellegarde; University of Akron, Anna B. Chalfant, 
Harold Landfield, Dorothy Laubacher, Ernest R. Lawrence, Gwendolyn D. 
Scott; Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Abigail K. Hobson, 
Irma L. Hollins; Alabama College, Leonard M. Davis, Sigrid P. Gould, Ethel 
Marshall, Quinn Tyler, Mary H. Whatley; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
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Dorothy D. Arnold, James E. Bagwell, James W. Bennett, Jr., Robert O. 
Boston, Neil J. Brennan, Milton W. Brietzke, Howard W. Burnette, Robert 
K. Butz, John M. Chilton, John E. Deloney, Manfred F. DeMartino, William 
P. Dorné, Gladys S. Garrow, Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., George Herman, Otto 
Hollaway, James A. Howard, Vernon W. Lapp, Robert T. McMillan, Eleanor 
F. Maxwell, Herbert E. Metz, Robert W. Montgomery, Alvin J. Owens, 
Charles I. Patterson, H. T. Pruett, J. M. Rash, Robert R. Rea, Virginia C. 
Ritchie, William A. Rutledge, Floyd S. Smith, Albert T. Sprague, Raymond 
H. White; University of Alabama, Jane E. Beasley, J. Jefferson Bennett, 
Joseph A. Bennett, William R. Bennett, Thomas E. Brassell, C. Raymond 
Carlson, Howard A. Folts, Thomas R. Ford, Richard B. Freeman, Joe H. 
Handwerk, Kenneth Harwood, Herbert D. Hays, Charles M. Hewitt, Jr., Ella 
C. Jones, Stuart L. Knowlton, Edward P. Mikol, Mable D. Mills, Frederic 
D. Ogden, Ernest F. Patterson, Robert H. Perine, Douglas A. R. Peyman, 
Fritjof A. Raven, James W. Smith, Sarah A. Verner; Alfred University, 
Lawrence R. Bickford, Jr., Walter I. Lang, John Levinson; Allegheny College, 
Willard G. Bloodgood, Lewis Pino, Jo Anne Smit; Amherst College, Edward 
Ames, Otis Cary, Philip Chenoweth, Wendell Clausen, Arthur P. Gardner, 
Stewart L. Garrison, William W. Gibson, David M. Good, Robert F. Grose, 
Kenneth W. Johnson, Winthrop O. Judkins, Theodore Koester, Richard N. 
Rose, Robert R. Staley; Arizona State College (Tempe), Glenn Austin; 
University of Arizona, Glenn A. Baker, James A. Beatson, Vincent F. Boland, 


Harold E. Broadbooks, Ivan Culbertson, Edward B. Danson, Arthur J. Detrie, 
Betty Ann Donnan, Donald G. Duncan, Gordon H. Fleming, Dorothea C. 
Garritson, Joseph R. Hambenne, Frank L. Hoskins, Jr., Boyer Jarvis, Faye 
C. Jones, Charles H. Lowe, Jr., Daniel Matson, Michael Ordanik, Dorothy E. 
Remley, John Shirer, Richard W. Taylor, Duncan M. Thomson; Arkansas 
Polytechnic Institute, Johnny Quinton; University of Arkansas, John H. 
Bowen; Atlanta University, Hugo M. Skala. 


Ball State Teachers College, Ruth D. Alexander, F. Lemuel Anderson, Ruth 
E. Andrews, Robert P. Bell, Richard J. Callaghan, Jane L. Cates, Herbert 
W. Fred, John W. Hannaford, Charles M. Hubbard, Ednaferne Jones, Wilma W. 
Kern, Jean C. Kohler, Victor B. Lawhead, Evelyn M. Luecking, William 
Martinson, Ruth Pence, James K. Petersen, C. Dick Richards, Duane Sand- 
gren; Bard College, William M. Asip, Heinz Bertelsmann, John C. Brown, 
Raymond E. Fuessle, Edna L. Kaufman, Louis Schanker, Harvey Shapiro; 
Bates College, Ilene E. Avery, James V. Miller, Harold L. Smith, Jr.; Baylor 
University, Warren H. Adams, Walter Barbe, Edna P. Caskey, Naomi G. 
Dunlap, John K. Huckaby, Keith W. James, Eleanor J. Robinson, Hinson L. 
Trites, Gid W. Waldrop, Veva Wood; Beloit College, John V. Finch, George 
A. Willey; Berea College, George B. Daniel, Jr., Ralph T. Jans, James W. 
Russell, Donald C. Worth; Bethany College (Kansas), Charles E. Reed; 
Bethany College (West Virginia), Melvin N. Artley; Birmingham-Southern 
College, Gerald F. Rabideau; Boston College, Paul T. Banks, Vincent R. De 
Benedictis, Paul Devlin, Richard E. Downing, Albert M. Folkard, Edward L. 
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Hirsh, Truman §S. Licht, John F. Norton; Boston University, Orrin B. Conaway 
Jr., Allen D. Currier, Alan M. Gerlach, Hubert S. Gibbs, Justin M. Hope, 
Alan Marshall; Bowling Green State University, Bruce H. Bellard, J. Alan 
Hammack, Harvey D. Miner, Elfreda Rusher, Galen Stutsman, Robert W. 
Twyman; Brandeis University, Saul G. Cohen, Svend Laursen, Bernard 
Mishkin, Edith F. Mottow, Susan Sharkey, Marie Syrkin, John B. Wight; 
Briarcliff Junior College, John B. Sisley; University of Bridgeport, William 
Banks, Rose M. Davis Mary M. Donovan; Brooklyn College, Francis T. 
Bonner, Helen S. Brell, Nicholas D. Cheronis, Rhoda Ellis, Ruth W. Gavian, 
David I. Goldman, Sidney E. Lind, Emanuel Mehr, David H. Raab, Benjamin 
Rivlin, Rebecca D. Ruggles, Shirley Ullman, Margaret L. Wiley; Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, Aida Kalish; Bryn Mawr College, Mabel Lang, Ger- 
trude C. K. Leighton, Heinz Politzer, Caroline Robbins, Isable S. Sterns; 
University of Buffalo, Robert W. Conn, George A. Edwards, Marvin J. Feld- 
man. 


University of California, Woodrow Borah, Mary A. Dumas, M. B. Emeneau, 
William W. Fearnside, Alfred L. Foster, Louis A. MacKay; University of 
California (Los Angeles), Wesley C. Salmon; University of California (Santa 
Barbara), Herbert Fingarette, Harold J. Plous; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, George Kozmetsky; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Mary E. Thompson; 
Catholic University of America, Edward P. Arbez, Frank A. Biberstein, Bren- 
dan Connolly, Joseph B. McAllister, Thomas J. Mac Kavanagh, Joseph Miller, 
Paul P. Nesbeda, Pascal P. Parente, Rocco E. Porreco, Antonio S. Rosso, 
Barbara F. Van Tassel; Central State College, Arteola B. Dew; Centre College 
of Kentucky, Marjorie Bradford, William E. Hudson, W. Boyd McDowell; 
Champlain College, Arthur Blake, Robert S. Davidon, Samuel Feldman; 
Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Philip A. Constantinides, 
Robert A. Park, Eugene R. Spangler; University of Chicago, Helen H. Perl- 
man; Chico State College, Edward C. Guilford; University of Cincinnati, 
Martin Berman; The City College, Philip H. Brunstetter; The City College 
(Commerce Center), Vivian H.S. Mercier; Clark University, Henry C. Borger, 
Jr., Samuel P. Cowardin III, James S. Edwards, Marc Raeff; Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Lyman R. Hammett, Roy E. Jumper, James T. Lazar, Jr., Jim 
T. Long, Richard W. Van Fossen; Coe College, Harlan G. H. Bartram, John 
A. Fisher, William T. H. Jackson, Ralph L. Langenheim, Jr., Lawrence B. 
Wick, Robert L. Winestone, John N. Zneimer; Colgate University, Rest 
Fenner, Jr.; Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Virginia Cope- 
land; Colorado College, Joseph S. Leech; Western State College of Colorado, 
Clarence H. Cook, Lorena A. Harrison; University of Connecticut, Floyd 
Dotson, Norman Kogan, Robert P. Newman, David Zeaman; The Cooper 
Union, Milton Alpern, Vernon A. Wallace; Cornell College, Dwain E. Dedrick, 
Robert C. Jeffrey, James E. Lesch, Harry J. Miller, Gretchen Rhoads, Ralph 
H. Shepherd, Patricia Wood; Cornell University, John W. Bicknell; Creighton 
University, Michele Gerundo, Donald L. Stumpff. 
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Dartmouth College, Joseph J. Ermenc, Lloyd S. Naramore; Davidson 
College, Paul G. Cheatham, Guy B. Hathorn; Denison University, Gary C. V. 
Gawain, Courtney B. Lawson, Paul E. Nelson, Jr., James G. Traynham; De 
Paul University, Charles O. Carlstrom, Walter E. Case, Earl Christmas, Emil 
S. Gollubier, H. Maurice Jones, Saul Kasman, James F. Larkin, Henry J. 
Macie, Henry Munn, Joseph Papin, Herman J. Pedtke, Edgar Scully, Vladimir 
A. Sklodowski, Lawrence M. Speaker, Si Richard Wynn; DePauw University, 
Charles O. Aschmann, Jr., Lorna Barber, Boyd Collins, Wallace B. Graves, 
Robert G. Grocock, Herbert L. Heller; Dickinson College, Frank R. Maze; 
Drake University, Lloyd J. Borstelmann; Duke University, Royall Brandis, 
Bingham Dai, William E. DeTurk, Robert L. Dickens, Bradford Dunham, 
Eugene Greuling, Walter G. Klopfer, Robert G. Lewis, Charles H. Livengood, 
Everett J. Mann, Jack D. Myers, James H. Phillips, Charles H. Sawyer, 
James E. Walter; Duquesne University, Frederick I. Tsuji. 

Earlham College, Mabel Arnold, Warder H. Cadbury, E. Orville Johnson; 
Emory University, L. Berry Brown, Thomas W. Christopher, Joseph M. Conant 
Arva C. Floyd, Ada Fort, John H. Goff, Robert H. Hall, Alan L. Hodge, John 
L. Hodges, Donald Holmes, Charles D. Hounshell, Ben F. Johnson, Jr., George 
R. Keys, Milton D. Krueger, Robert Lagemann, Frank M. Laney, Jr., Carmine 
R. Linsalata, Thomas E. McDonough, Joseph V. Michalski, George A. Neely, 
Joseph Carlton Nunan, Ward Pafford, C. Ralph Partington, Robert T. Roelofs, 
James M. Smith, Raymond F. Stewart, Sidney P. Vail, Carl A. Whitaker, Tate 
Whitman, Edwin L. Williams, Jr.; Eureka College, Grayson W. Brottmiller, 
Anne Greene, Alvin E. Thomas, Robert L. Wacker, Donald C. Ward. 

Fairmont State College, Luella R. Mundel; Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Charles J. Stanley, Jr.; Florida Southern College, Eliza- 
beth Roller; Florida State University, Mary V. Alexander, Richard M. Baker, 
Jr., Kathrine A. Beck, Ralph M. Dreger, Arnold J. Falk, Juanita Gibson, 
Thomas A. Gleeson, James M. Gunn, Edwin R. Hartz, Steven L. Jamison, 
Annie Laurie McElhenie, Joseph E. Newton, M. Luella Richey, George L. 
Rogosa; University of Florida, Mell H. Atchley, J. Palmer Boggs, William F. 
Callander, Albertus J. Cone, G. William Crist, Jr., Alfred Diamant, Barry 
Fagin, Morton M. Gordon, John W. Greiner, Laszlo Hetenyi, J. Robert Karp, 
Werner Lauter, Fletcher Martin, Darrel J. Mase, John A. Penrod, Gordon B. 
Pyle, Robert T. Rickert, F. Virginia Rohde, George Spache; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Edward W. Lautenschlager, Charles Mayaud, Glenn E. 
Miller, Jr. 

Georgetown University, Willy E. Baensch, Earl B. Barnes, Francis Forster, 
Charles A. Hufnagel, F. X. James Owens, Martin Rubin; Georgia Institute of 
Technology, John B. Hamilton, William M. Spicer; University of Georgia, 
Acton R. Brown, John W. Foster, Charlotte Newton; Goucher College, Harry 
W. Basehart, Madeline M. Fusco, Helen M. Garth, Mary V. Reed, Kenneth 
O. Walker; Grinnell College, Joseph Dunner, Kenyon A. Knopf. 

Hamilton College, John A. Acker, Jr., Edwin B. Barrett, Richard Clelland, 
Franklin G. Hamlin, Frank A. Piano, Landon G. Rockwell, Kessel Schwartz; 
Hamline University, Richard R. Marsh; Harpur College, Lewis M. Alexander. 
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Helmut Aulbach, Aldo S. Bernardo, Michael Bochnak, Atwell M. Bookmiller, 
Clement G. Bowers, William B. Coate, Jacob Edelheit, Rolland R. Lutz, Jr., 
Otakar Machotka, Robert H. Penfield, Lawrence Pisani, Edward R. Pomeroy, 
Jack W. Rollow, Frederic St. Aubyn, Robert H. Tucker, John DeV. William- 
son; Harris Teachers College, Charles S. Hensley, Frank M. Sskwor; Hart- 
wick College, Waldo B. Cookingham, Alban W. Hoopes, Robert C. Lamm, 
Dale W. Patton, Arthur H. Reents, Frederic F. Swift, Walter H. Whybrew, 
W. Tasker Witham; Harvard University, Charles P. Whitlock; University of 
Hawaii, Frank R. Wilkinson; Hobart and William Smith Colleges, George 
Calingaert; Hofstra College, Martin Blumenson; Hood College, Thomas B. 
Brumbaugh, Frederick D. Eddy; Howard University, Marion T. Wright. 
College of Idaho, Joseph M. Rankin; North Idaho Junior College, Gerald O. 
Wendt; Northern Idaho College of Education, Lenus L. Carlson; Idaho State 
College, Clarence C. Moore, Thomas T. Tucker, Jr.; Illinois College, Edward 
D. Ives; Illinois Institute of Technology, George J. Andrews, Albert D. Bider- 
man, Jack L. Bright, Ray E. Dawson, Robert W. Frank, Jr., Paul Gordon, Eric 
T. B. Gross, Ernest L. Hixson, Victor A. Thompson; Eastern Illinois State 
College, Doris G. Barclay, James G. Eberhardt, Jr., Dorothy M. Hart, 
William D. Miner, Raymond A. Plath, Donald A. Rothschild, Nannilee 
Saunders, Kathryn C. Sneesby, Dorothy I. Townsend; Western Illinois State 
College, Herman Griesenbrock, Jr., Ralph S. Havener, Jr., Voris V. King, 
Merle E. Lundvall, Geneva Nay, Orpha Ochse, Jack A. Peterson, Marguerite 
T.Schormann; Illinois State Normal University, Alma Bremer, Ethel M. Burris 
Anne Cameron, Harold L. De Weese, Christine P. Ingram, Marie Jessa, 
Bernadine Johnson, Frances F. Kline, John B. McCann, Stanley S. Marzolf, 
Charles W. Poppenheimer, Charles B. Porter, Mary Rozum, Theodore Sands, 
Donald Templeton, Sadie B. Udstuen, Charlotte E. Wilcox; Southern Illinois 
University, Mary N. Barron, A. Frank Bridges, Anne Buis, Albert J. Croft, 
Eugene D. Fitzpatrick, Beatrice M. Flori, Marjorie Latchaw, Robert A. Mc- 
Grath, Daniel Orloff, Marjorie Savage, William E. Simeone, Helen Starck, 
Cleo Ulm, William O. Winter; University of Illinois, William M. Capron, 
Werrett W. Charters, Jr., Marjorie Edman, Gottfried S. Fraenkel, Jessie 
Howard, Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, Francis E. Longmire, Ralph E. McCoy, 
Raymond H. McEvoy, Madeline S. Riffey, Robert E. Scott, Leslie F. Stice, 
Nelson Wax; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Dee M. Holladay, Allen F. 
Jung, John D. McNee, Jr., Ilse E. Neumann, Sylvia Pinsky, Canio Radice, 
Dick C. Ross, José Sanchez, Robert G. Shuler; Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Edmund M. Augspurger, William H. Bettger, Edna M. Bowersox, Gustav 
P. Dinga, William A. Hetzer, William J. Kennick, Frank G. Miller, Marie J. 
Robinson, Gretchen E. Van Roy, Maurice Willis; Indiana State Teachers 
College, Carl V. Applegate, Justin D. Bradbury, Meribah Clark, Clyde E. 
Crum, Richard H. Gemmecke, Martha Pearman, Gladys M. Rohrig, Evelyn 
Wenzel; Indiana University, S. Paul Akana, Mildred M. Arnold, Arthur P. 
Coladarci, Marion Gaber, Charles B. Heiser, Jr., Robert A. Miller, Raymond 
G. Murray; Iowa State College, William G. Gaessler, Robert Getty, Roy E. 
Le Moine, Joseph G. O’Mara, Raymond C. Palmer; State University of Iowa, 
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W. Roy Tabb, John H. Ubben, Kenneth E. Vanlandingham; Kentucky 
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State Teachers College (Fitchburg), Rachel S. Bruce, George F. Condike, 
Cornelius S. Donoghue, Max M. Kostick, Helen B. Ross; University of Massa- 
chusetts, Helen F. Cullen, William R. Dymond, Edward Halpern, Robert 
B. Johnson, Leonard Krasner, Mark P. Levine, Martha Mathiasen, Walter 
E. Mientka, Donald E. Moser, William W. Ronan, Sidney Schoeffler, Frank 
A. Singer; University of Miami, R. Vernon Dyer, Francisco R. Espinosa, Ralph 
A. Harris, Dietrich A. Hill, Gary I. Salzman, Judson A. Samuels, Edward 
Sofen, David S. Stern, Kathe P. Wilson; Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Fred R. Bush; Western Michigan College of Education, Robert S. Bowers, 
Angelo La Mariana, Ralph N. Miller, Taisto J. Niemi, Joseph C. Torok, Ruth 
C. Walmsley; Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Stewart H. Bene- 
dict, Richard A. Impola, Verno O. York; Michigan State College, Murray 
Aborn, Harris F. Beeman, Edward A. Carlin, Donald R. Come, Laurence S. 
Cooke, Parley W. Dennis, Robin A. Drews, Bernard Duffey, Russell F. Fink, 
Mary Gephart, Alec R. Gilpin, Walter J. Haney, Beatrice Hartman, Homer 
H. Hawes, Carroll Hawkins, John D. Hill, John M. Hunter, Arthur Isbit, 
Russell L. Jenkins, Leo Katz, John W. Kidd, Gerald L. Kincaid, Anthony Koo, 
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Thomas W. Porter, Louis W. Redemsky, Frederic E. Reeve, Max T. Rogers, 
Milton Rokeach, Howard A. Rosencranz, Bernard Ross, Elizabeth Lee Schatz, 
Raymond L. Scheele, Guy E. Timmons, Robert F. Voertman, George Wexler, 
Irwin Whitaker, John W. Zimmer; Mills College, Anna L. R. Hawkes, Elsa 
H. Hill, Edward T. James, Janet W. James, Regine B. du Planty, Antonio 
Prieto; Milwaukee-Downer College, Ruth J. Morrison; Minnesota State 
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Horeni, Bruce Howden, Jeanne C. Traphagen, Alvin E. Walz, Roger L. Wil- 
liams; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), Robert H. Brown, Floyd 
O. Gilbert, Virginia N. Harris, Marvin E. Holmgren, Page L. Ingraham, Mary 
C. Kolstad, H. P. Lohrman, Orvo E. Markkula, David B. Muirhead; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Bernard R. Bowron, Jr., David W. Louisell, Reuel I. Lund, 
Leo Marx, John W. Weigl, Charles A. Wright; Mississippi Southern College, 
Leo R. Miller; Mississippi State College, W. B. Andrews, Leslie E. Davis, 
Alton C. Grimes, Merle W. Myers, William E. Roberts; University of Missis- 
sippi, Marvin M. Black, W. Alton Bryant, Samuel F. Clark, Roscoe Cross, 
William Eickhorst, Charles N. Fortenberry, A. Wigfall Green, William J. 
Griffiths, Jr., Frances Jacob, David McKinney, Clare L. Marquette, Bernice 
B. Rice, Alfred C. Schnur, James W. Silver; Northwest Missouri State 
College, M. Doris Hysler, James Johnson, Ruth M. Miller, Anita Rice, 
Dorothy L. Weigand; Southeast Missouri State College, Jerry C. McNeely, 
W. Joseph Uhls; Southwest Missouri State College, Don Calame, Doyle 
Kemper; Monmouth College, Robert H. Buchholz, Thomas R. Dale, Howard 
C. Gongwer, Madge S. Sanmann, George P. Scharf; Montana State College, 
Edmund Sedivy; Western Montana College of Education, Genevieve Albert- 
son, Gert L. Daniels, Mary B. Emerick, Zella K. Flores, Bertram D. Gable, 
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Ralph S. Kneeland, Howard V. Leslie, Ralph C. McFadden, Walter J. Mc- 
Guire, Evelyn Mikkelsen, O. K. Moe, Arthur B. Ward; Northern Montana 
College, Millicent M. Thompson; Montgomery Junior College, Harvey J. 
Cheston, Jr., Roger W. Moore, Virginia Pinney; Monticello College, L. Eliza- 
beth Gulick, Jeanette Ross, Stephen B. Williams, Florence Wollerman, 
Herbert A. Woodbury; Morgan State College, Donald G. Brandon; Mount 
Holyoke College, Everett D. Hawkins. 


Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), Helen M. Cox; University of 
Nebraska, Clifton W. Ackerson, William B. Allington, Marion C. Carson, 
Dagny O. Frederickson, Dale B. Ganz, Nanette Hope, Earl F. Jenkins, Charles 
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Schultz, Max L. Schuster, Richard Seymour, Mary J. R. Waggoner, Carlos 
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sity, Carrie McCoid; University of Nevada, Ira La Rivers, Thomas M. Little, 
John W. Morrison; New England Conservatory of Music, Jean M. Demos; 
University of New Hampshire, Roy H. Cooley, Howard B. Kriebel, Horace G. 
McDowell, Irving H. Tesmer; New Mexico State College, Ervin Ballou, John 
W. Boyd, Peter O. Cioffi, Ralph B. Crouch, Alexander Dotzenko, Ralph 
Dressel, David B. Dunn, Latimer R. Evans, Joseph Forsyth, Richard C. 
Franklin, Norman O. Miller, Jacob Ornstein, William T. Padfield, Warren H. 
Teichner, Thomas K. Todsen, Ruth E. Westlund, Robert A. Wichert, Hershel 
Zohn; Eastern New Mexico University, Ralph R. Black, Townes Dawson, 
Leland A. Dowden, William P. Harrison, Eino A. Johnson; University of New 
Mexico, Bonner M. Crawford, Luella Heimerdinger, Rolf O. Hubbe, Douglas 
G. Humm, Eva M. Israel, George H. Johnson, Richard B. Johnson, Lyle 
Saunders; New York State College for Teachers (Albany), Joan Baden, 
Candida G. Cammarota, Beatrice C. Gatti, Billie R. Gill, David Hartley, 
William M. Hillegas, Donald J. D. Mulkerne, Carl J. Odenkirchen, James W. 
Shutt, Marjorie Smith, William E. Vickery, Paul F. Wheeler; New York State 
College for Teachers (Buffalo), William J. Barnett, D. Jeanne Boardman, 
David C. Botting, Jr., Zella May Case, Virginia Dale, Winifred Eakin, Marion 
Elmer, Richard M. Flower, Richard Gill, Manuel H. Guerra, Richard H. Lamp- 
kin, Helen Maunders, Howard J. Meyer, Pauline Neuthardt, Marguerite T. 
Patterson, Larry Provenzano, Robert T. Redden, Houston Robison, David A. 
Rogers, Joan Steinmiller, Richard A. D. Stewart, William H. Tallmadge, Nor- 
man F. Weaver, Frank W. Webster; New York State Teachers College 
(Oswego), Mary M. Gohn, Mildred R. Larson, Margaret A. Lyons, Ruth 
Modlin, W. Robert Nolan, Marcella Oberle, Vernon E. Rank, W. Stewart Tosh; 
New York University, Richard Christie, Jesse J. Dossick, Theodore G. Ehrsam, 
Ralph B. von Guerard, Robert D. Harper, D. Campbell Wyckoff; Newark 
College of Engineering, James L. Lubin; North Carolina State College, 
Charles Foster, Edward H. Lewis, Woodrow W. McPherson, Clarence C. Scar- 
borough, James A. Shackford; Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Warren Ashby; North Dakota Agricultural College, Stewart E. 
Bakken, Robert E. Barckley, Courtney B. Cleland, John M. Delphia, Robert 
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J. Dietz, Anthony Ellner, Jr., Theodore L. Foster, Louis A. Fourt, Dagmar 
M. Hedin, Knute A. Henning, Edward P. Johnson, Earle W. Klosterman, 
Mayo Kucera, Howard W. McCauley, Ronald C. Malzahn, Alfred W. Moffett, 
Meriel Overby, Margaret Schnaidt, Robert E. Scott, Daniel K. Sewell, Melvin 
P. Straus, Margurette C. Sullivan, Gale K. Vetter, Constance West, Richard 
L. Witz, Wilfrid L. Woodley; University of North Dakota, Leota M. Abbott, 
Alice Cockerill, William E. Dooley, William Kenney, Edward O. Nelson, Roger 
C. Perry, Harry M. Severson, John M. Wetmore, Robert L. Wild; North- 
western University, Richard C. Blakeslee, Robert S. Breen, Laurie M. Brown, 
Otto W. Fick, Harrison Hayford, Philip B. Kurland, Maxine M. Miller, Asher 
Moore, David L. Olmsted, Robert H. Strotz, Donald S. Taylor; Norwich 
University, William D. Countryman. 

Oberlin College, James H. Hall; Occidental College, Richard N. Baisden, 
Paul Bullock, Jr., David L. Cole, Constance M. Perkins, Carroll H. Richard- 
son; Ohio State University, George L. Brandon, Louis H. Diercks, John 
Doughman, Dale V. Gilliland, Robert T. Mansfield, Herbert S. Parnes, Nor- 
man F. Phelps, Howard J. Pincus, Irving Ribner, Marshall A. Robinson, 
Arthur N. Tifford, Bernard M. Wolpert; Ohio University, John E. Owen; 
Ohio Wesleyan University, James W. Rowley, Elizabeth A. Willis; Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Roy McMillon; Olympic Junior College, 
Irene Eldred, Helenes T. Freiberger, Hazel Gillespie, Barbara M. Huston, 
Mary Pesco, Philip Pesco, Ludvig C. Ruud; Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Ernest C. Anderson, Howard A. Anderson, Virgil A. Bolen, Tod D. Bur- 
nam, Jacqueline Flanders, Leonard F. Good, Lee C. Johnson, E. Lyle McMullen 
Margaret R. Morris, Neva Neill, Robert D. Rutherford, Roy L. Skeen, 
Dorothy Winters, Leo V. Young; Oregon State College, Stanley A. Clayes, 
John R. Dellenback, Charles B. Friday, Florence L. Hupprich, George Kosano- 
vic, Arthur Lindberg, Russell W. Maddox, Jr.; Oregon State System of Higher 
Education—General Extension Service—Vanport Center, Frank F. Eaton, 
Sara Ann McBride. 

Park College, Robert A. Yetzer; Pennsylvania College for Women, George 
F. Davis, Mary Sylvia Morris, Margaret L. Peterson; Pennsylvania State 
College, Mary B. Allgood, Louis Berger, E. Madeline Burleigh, John C. Cal- 
houn, Jr., Arthur S. Carpenter, Frederick M. Ciletti, Hirsh G. Cohen, Hayes 
T. Darby, William E. Eggert, Hazel M. Hatcher, Frances S. Henderson, 
Harvey J. Levin, J. Richard Mattern, Wolfgang E. Meyer, Warren W. Miller, 
Lois Elaine Nelson, Raymond J. Ryan, William M. Smith, Jr., Arthur T. 
Thompson, Gilbert H. Ward; Pennsylvania State College (Swarthmore 
Center), Margaret M. Nagel, Frederick M. Oldach; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Edinboro), Helen McDonnell, George W. Neel, Dorothy 
Skinner, Leeland W. Van Laningham; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Lock Haven), Lydia Gross; University of Pennsylvania, William F. Christians, 
Julius Wishner; Phoenix College, Donald A. Golden, Edwin J. Hammer, 
Frances M. B. Moore; University of Pittsburgh, Thomas G. Beckwith, Donald 
L. Cleland, Clyde H. Darrall, Herman T. Epstein, David Halliday, Richard 
G. Johnston, Robert A. McConnell, Edmund R. Michalik, Kendall R. Powers, 
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Anthony G. Profeta, Francis L. Smith, Jr., Philip Stehle, Josephine Tronsberg, 
Archibald M. Woodruff; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Jonel L. Brown, James D. Singletary; Princeton University, Paul J. Strayer, 
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Bennett, Frances F. Chubb, Calvin B. Coulter, E. Delmar Gibbs, Lawrence 
B. Lawson, Martin E. Nelson, Leroy Ostransky, James R. Slater; Purdue 
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Mundi, James A. Nolan, Hugo J. Reny, Edward J. Schuster; Sacramento 
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Leonard, Irina B-M. Lynch, Judith Matlack, Edwin H. Miller, Margaret 
Milliken, Evangeline H. Morris, James L. V. Newman, Paul R. Nichols, 
George W. Nitchie, Kenneth R. Shaffer, A. Betty Updegraff, Catherine J. 
Witton; Smith College, Lois Jean Carl, Irving Sigel; University of the South, 
James M. Grimes, Robert Hooke, Maurice A. Moore, Jr., James E. Thorogood; 
University of South Carolina, Alice P. McCartha, Carl W. McCartha; South 
Dakota State College, Beth Alsup, Joseph H. Camin, James M. Harrison, 
Everett N. Hiestand, Harland L. Klug, Lloyd V. Manwiller, Eva Nelson, Irwin 
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H. Roberts, Charles B. Ruggless, Laura A. Schuh, Evelyn E. Uhrhan; Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Gunbjong Abusdal; University of Southern California, 
Earl F. Carnes, Harold L. Friedman, George L. Merrill; Southern Methodist 
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Edmondson, William W. Finlay, Verna Garrard, Rosella Linskie, Benjamin 
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Alva L. Davis, Robert P. Dressel, Raymond Fisher, William H. Gilman, Clair 
R. Henderlider, H. Webster Johnson, Robert A. Lang, Franklin C. Latcham, 
Gilbert D. McEwen, Wilkison Meeks, Hester Nixon, LaVahn Overmyer, Ran- 
som R. Patrick, John W. Reid, Seymour Riklin, Fred E. Roedger, Oliver 
Schroeder, Jr., Arthur F. White, R. Clyde White, Clark E. Zimmerman; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Robert E. Higgins; Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts), Ruth V. Higbee; Whitman College, Luise Errol, Harold L. 
Sims, Karl J. Trebitsch, Miriam Wagenschein; Whittier College, Ruth E. Gates 
Lola B. Owensby; University of Wichita, Nylen W. Edwards; Wilberforce 
University, Melvin P. Sikes; Wilkes College, Joseph G. Donnelly, Lorna D. 
Holbrook; College of William and Mary, Arthur P. Bean, Jr., Vytautas J. 
Bieliauskas, Pearl McD. Burford, Robert G. Smith; College of William and 
Mary (Norfolk Division), Lee M. Klinefelter, Regina T. O’Brien; Winthrop 
College, Alvin L. Duckett, Jane E. Hartman, Dorothy L. Ross, Mattison L. 
Story, Herbert Wolf; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Millard 
E. Murphy; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Milwaukee), Dorothy E. 
Miniace; Wisconsin State Teachers College (River Falls), Jeanne Bailey, 
Arthur N. Johnson, Marguerite Little, Duane Manning, Lebern N. Miller, 
Adeline C. Patton, M. Wayne Wolfe; University of Wisconsin, Cornelius L. 
Golightly, William F. Goodwin, Malcolm Gordon, Joshua Lederberg, Ralph A. 
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McCanse, Teddy McLaughlin, Arthur W. Mansfield, Edward E. Miller, William 
C. Rubinstein; College of Wooster, George D. Straton; University of Wyom- 
ing, Ruth D. Barker, Robert L. Hitch, Glyn N. Thomas. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Ada C. Anderson, Clyde Carriker, Herman 
C. Hopf, Julia F. Hopf, Vera Johnson, Robert McKinney, Norman C. Marshall, 
Richard W. Marvin, Robert R. Neuenschwander, Robert S. Seamons; Yale 
University, Louis O. Mink; Yankton College, John J. Miller, Charles H. Scha- 
fer, John K. Schafer; Yeshiva College, Bernhard Floch, Nahum N. Glatzer, 
Hyman B. Grinstein, Aaron M. Margalith, Dan Vogel. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, W. Ulma McDonald, Jr.; University of 
Arizona, Howard P. Beebe; Cornell University, James R. Frith; University of 
Kansas, Rose Coughlin; Murray State College, Edwin Larson; University of 
Pittsburgh, Ernest Elyash; College of St. Thomas, Elbert B. Donahue; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Natalie S. Alexander; Washington University, 
Leland M. Griffin; West Virginia University, George E. Luther. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, August W. Kuhn, Schuyler H. Richardson, Arch M. 
Stockard, Margaret R. Sturgis; American International College, Richard D. N. 
Dickinson, Jr., William Houlihan, Jr.; Bowling Green State University, Arthur 
R. Barbiers, Andres Bermudez, Robert B. Chotoff, James F. Layer, John C. 
Scanlon, Eugene D. Schmiedl, William E. Weidner, Bruce P. Williams, James 
N. Wright; Brandeis University, Harriman Jones, Yemema Seligson; Brook- 
lyn College, Lois Kauder; University of California, Ned A. G. Holsten, Holger 
O. Nygard; Creighton University, Robert W. Belknap; University of Kansas, 
Lawrence E. Adkins; University of Kentucky, Charles J. Pelfrey; University 
of Maine, Donald E. Beaton, Harold S. Story; Southeast Missouri State 
College, D. Wayne Goddard; New York University, Charles J. Cusick, 
Bernard Rubin; Western Reserve University, Phyllis Huffmann, Wilbur S. 
Shepperson; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, W. David Crockett 
(Ed.M., Tufts College), Canton, Massachusetts; David Kaplan (M.M., 
Oberlin College), Rock Island, Illinois; George La Due (M.M., Northwestern 
University), Le Mars, lowa; Robert Lawrence (Ph.D., New York University), 
Teaneck, New Jersey; Elizabeth Shaffer (M.A., University of Pennsylvania), 
Shanksville, Somerset County, Pennsylvania; Israel Stolper (A.M., Boston 
University), Newton Highlands 61, Massachusetts. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 326 Active and 9 Junior 
Members as follows: 
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Active 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Charles W. Orr; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Jack W. Crist; University of Alabama, Louise L. Temer- 
son; Alma College, Nathan L. Nichols; Amherst College, John C. Wahlke; 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Helen Burch; University of Arizona, 
Herman Roemmich, James G. Souden; Arkansas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Constantine D. Orphan, Jack E. Robertson; University of Arkan- 
sas, John A. Doughty. 


Ball State Teachers College, Ruth E. Crisman, Jerry J. Nisbet; Bard 
College, Dorothy D. Bourne, Fred A. Crane, George Rosen; Bates College, 
Arthur M. Freedman; Baylor University, Edwin F. Moore; Bethune-Cookman 
College, Dorsey E. Walker; Boise Junior College, Kenneth J. Williams; Bos- 
ton College, Bernard J. Sullivan; Bowdoin College, Cecil T. Holmes; Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport, Elizabeth M. Muller; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Frank C. Collins, Isidor Fankuchen, A. Douglas McLaren, Jules P. Russell, 
Joseph Steigman; University of Buffalo, Hazel Harvey, Donald H. McClelland, 
Lydia Reitz; Butler University, Benjamin Lowenberg 


University of California, Robert L. Beloof, L. B. Bennion, Margaret G. 
Blackburn, Travis Bogard, James R. Caldwell, Ben L. Charney, Johanna 
Goetzl, William B. Holther, Andrew W. Imbrie, J. Robert Loy, J. Cecil 
Parker, Thomas Parkinson, W. Kendrick Pritchett, John H. Raleigh, David 
W. Reed, Brewster Rogerson, David H. Russell, Howard K. Schachman, 
Robert R. Schutz, William F. Shepard, Alex C. Sherriffs, Fred S. Stripp, Ward 
Tabler, Hypatia N. Teague, Joe Tussman, Ernest Tuveson, Walter C. Utt, 
H. Leland Vaughn; University of California (Los Angeles), William Georgiades, 
William W. Melnitz; Central College (Iowa), Gordon H. L. Farndell; Chap- 
man College, Errol B. Sloan; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), 
Marvin D. Burack, Thomas S. Farr, Dieter Kober, Henry A. Patin, Dorothy 
F. Roberts; The Citadel, Walter B. Dobbs; The City College, Gaston Gille; 
Clarkson College of Technology, Milton Yusem; Coker College, Jane Zimmer- 
man; Colorado College, Wallace C. Boyce, Franklin O. Cooke, A. Miriam 
Grant; Columbia University, Charles L. Black, Jr., Frank W. Cyr, Lucyle 
Hook; University of Connecticut, Earl H. Newcomer; Cornell University, 
J. M. Cowan, Henry E. Guerlac, Robert E. Habel, Benjamin M. Siegel; 
Creighton University, Benedict J. Jaskoski. 


University of Dayton, Athanase J. Sofianopoulos; Denison University, 
G. Wallace Chessman; Drew University, Carl G. Anderson, Jr., O. Gerald 
Lawson, Paul B. Maves, Mahlon A. Miller, James R. Noland, Jr., Arthur P. 
Whitney; Duke University, Harry C. Eastman; Duquesne University, 
George P. Bastyr, Marian L. Martin, Maurice J. Murphy. 


East Carolina Teachers College, Louise Greer; College of Education and 
Industrial Art, Howard H. Long; Emory University, J. Russell Major, John 
C. Stephens, Jr.; Everett Junior College, Ward G. Henderson. 
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Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, G. Elizabeth Bone, Hyron 
E. Coleman, Mahlon C. Rhaney, Lowell L. Simmons; Florida Southern 
College, John D. Byrd, H. Howard Hughes, Max J. Selig; Florida State Uni- 
versity, Joseph Golden; University of Florida, David Pomeroy, Vivian Prince, 
John A. Sopchak; Franklin and Marshall College, Harry K. Lane; Fresno 
State College, Warren R. Biggerstaff. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, William A. FitzGerald; George 
Pepperdine Coilege, Russell A. Lewis; George Washington University, Herman 
I. Orentlicher; Georgetown College, Alto L. Garner, Dorothy G. Melzer; 
Middle Georgia College, Carl J. Kuipers; Goshen College, Willard H. Smith. 

Hardin-Simmons University, H. Bryce Jordan, Macon Sumerlin; Harvard 
University, John K. Fairbank, Mark DeW. Howe; Haverford College, James 
H. Street; University of Hawaii, Dorothy Heagy. 

College of Idaho, Clement C. Shelton, Lyle M. Stanford, George V. Wolfe; 
North Idaho Junior College, Earl F. Ogg; University of Idaho, Bernard C. 
Borning; The Iliff School of Theology, William H. Bernhardt, Martin Rist, 
Herbert E. Stotts, Walter G. Williams; LIlinois Institute of Technology, 
Glenn O. McClurg; Southern Illinois University, Willard A. Benson; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, A. Stuart Hall, Dillon E. Mapother, Lewis W. Williams II; 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Alfred A. Schiller; Iowa State College, 
Harrison Shull; Iowa Wesleyan College, Ida M. Ladiges, Olan G. Ruble, 
Elsye T. Sater. 

Jackson College, W. Bruce Welch; Johns Hopkins University, Theodore 
Lidz; Jordan College of Music, John K. Colbert. 

Kansas State College, Charles H. Lockhart; University of Kansas, Donald 
F. Harder, E. Jean M. Hill; Keystone Junior College, Robert W. Atherton; 
Knoxville College, Donald H. Brush. 

La Grange College, Ernest A. Bailey, James B. Blanks; Lane College, Lena 
B. Morton; Langston University, LeRoy G. Moore, Thelma D. Perry, Mitchell 
B. Southall; LaSalle College, Austin J. App; Lebanon Valley College, John 
T. Woodland; Lenoir Rhyne College, Bela G. Kolossvary; Livingstone 
College, Carolyn Payton; Los Angeles State College, Alfred Ehrhardt, Frank 
J. Hill, Esther Penches; Louisiana College, J. Billy McMinn; Louisiana State 
University, Emmett Asseff, Bernard M. Bass, Paul H. Price, Maud B. Purdy, 
Henry D. Shanklin, Raymond R. Shrader, Frank S. Stalzer, Donald E. Stan- 
ford. 

MacMurray College for Women, John A. Schumaker; Marietta College, 
Willard J. Friederich; Marquette University, Louis S. Jablonski, John E. 
Steinhaus; University of Maryland, Ethel M. Turner; Massachusetts State 
Teachers College (Fitchburg), Marion E. Clark, Michael J. Conlon, Jr.; 
Meharry Medical College, Jubie B. Bragg, Jr.; Meredith College, Ralph E. 
McLain; Miami University, Clarke W. Crannell, Ralph C. Heath; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Charles T. Brown; Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, Robert R. Hagen, Arthur W. Lo; University of Michigan, 
Edward R. Baylor; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Reinhard 
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Wittke; University of Minnesota, May Brodbeck, John A. Stovel, Marjorie 
U. Wilson; Mississippi Southern College, Ernest Q. Campbell, Farley Hut- 
chins, John T. Palmer; Mississippi State College, Caleb B. Burgoyne, William 
W. Drinkwater, David M. Eastland, J. L. Fletcher, William L. Giles, James 
E. Hill, Edward E. Kern, Jr., Henry H. Leveck, Marion T. Loftin, William 
E. Powell, William A. Raney, Charley Scott, Chester M. Wells, Jr., O. M. 
Williams, Louis N. Wise; Mississippi State College for Women, Harold A. 
Richey; Central Missouri State College, Harry Fritz; University of Missouri, 
Paul A. Grosch; Morehead State College, Wilhelm Exelbirt; Morgan State 
College, Virgil A. Clift; Mount Holyoke College, Robert Bass; Mount Saint 
Mary’s College, George H. Weldon. 

University of Nebraska, Harlan H. Adams; Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
E. Lucille Troutman; University of Nevada, Ruth I. Russell; University of 
New Brunswick, Marcel de Merten; New York Medical College, Guy L. 
Elliott; New York State Teachers College (Brockport), Wilbur H. Adriance, 
James B. Fulton, Albert F. de Groat, Harold Rakov, B. John Syrocki; New 
York State Teachers College (Cortland), Paul V. Combs, Mary Elizabeth 
Meek; New York University, Gregory N. Brown, Maynard Gertler, Harry 
Muheim, Edward Thorlakson; Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, Charles L. Hayes; University of North Carolina, Joseph G. Dawson, 
Jr.; North Dakota Agricultural College, Richard L. Mentzer; Northwestern 
University, Samuel M. Futral, Jr., Frank W. Miller. 

Ohio State University, Russell S. Dozer. 

Pennsylvania State College, Winfield S. Gehman, Jr., Harold M. Jarrett, 
Thomas H. Turnbull; University of Pennsylvania, Daniel Thorner; Philander 
Smith College, John R. Ewbank, Leonard L. Haynes, Jr.; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Leo G. Doerfler, Dorothea B. Gardner; Princeton University, John M. 
Knapp, William M. Smith; University of Puerto Rico, O. Porrata Doria; 
College of Puget Sound, Edna-Ellen Bell, John B. Magee; Purdue University, 
Henry Feuer, Merritt M. Goff, Oliver E. Nelson, Ogden R. Pierce, John F. 
Stover. 

Queens College (New York), Lorrie V. Fabbricante; Queens College (North 
Carolina), Summers Tarlton. 

University of Redlands, Mary I. Dague; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Arthur Hendler, Robert E. Whallon; Riverside College, Ruth Cooper; Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Allan Wendt. 

Sacramento State College, Hal D. Draper; St. Bonaventure College, Russell 
J. Jandoli; St. Francis College, Gordon Martina; St. Joseph College (Con- 
necticut), Mary P. Holleran; St. Lawrence University, Mary Rasbach; St. 
Louis University, Xavier J. Musacchia, Lyman J. Wood; St. Olaf College, 
Clifford A. Hauberg; College of St. Thomas, Gerhard A. Blass; San Jose State 
College, Frederic W. Boots; Seton Hall University, Irvin G. Duclos; Seton 
Hill College, George J. Crowe; Simmons College, Paul J. Kann; University of 
the South, Arthur B. Dugan; South Dakota State College, Lee L. Amidon, 
Kris Kristjanson; University of Southern California, James Dugundji, Richard 
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R. Mead, Herbert M. Stahl, Robert K. Tracy; Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Joseph Dranguet; Southwestern College, M. Lloyd Edwards; South- 
western State College, James C. King; Stanford University, Charles E. Corker; 
Syracuse University, Ernst Beier. 

Temple University, Curtis F. Forner; Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State College, Alma T. Watkins; University of Tennessee, Percy G. 
Adams, Hudson Jost; Texas Christian University, Merrill Rippy; Texas 
Technological College, Lehman C. Hutchins; Trinity College (Connecticut), 
Eugene W. Davis; Trinity University, David Crockett, Charles H. Heimsath, 
Mildred B. Rosenthall; Tufts College, Howard A. Bridgman. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Francis J. Donahue, Mariano 
M. Maya; University of Utah, Mitchel M. Carter. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Henry S. Mosby; Virginia Union University, 
Franklin J. Gayles. 

Wabash College, Paul T. Mielke; Wartburg College, August Baetke; 
Washington College, Todd Downing; Washington University, Louis Towley; 
Wayne University, Mark L. Kahn; West Virginia University, Charles E. 
Butler, Budd L. Gambee, Howard H. Lapham; University of Western Ontario, 
Walter Balderston; Whittier College, Clarence P. Baker, Paul L. Rice; Wil- 
lamette University, Carolyn L. Saxton; College of William and Mary, Wolf- 
gang Behl; Wilson College, Ruth I. Hicks; Wisconsin State Teachers College 
(La Crosse), Arnold I. Temte; University of Wisconsin, Edward L. King. 

Yale University, Milton I. Roemer. 


Junior 


Harvard University, Paul Fussell, Jr.; University of Illinois, Herbert E. 
Johnson; Washington University, Harold Silverman; Not in Accredited Insti- 
tutional Connection, Frederick B. Clifford (Graduate work, University of 
Chicago), Britton, Michigan; Joseph H. Dworetsky (Graduate work, New 
York University), Brooklyn, New York; Arnold J. Keen (M. A. Columbia 
University), Kenilworth, New Jersey; G. Emery Meador (Graduate work, 
University of Oklahoma), Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; John Mitchell (Gradu- 
ate work, Pennsylvania State College), Gorham, Maine; Leonard W. Moss 
(Graduate work, University of Michigan), Detroit, Michigan. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


History: American, preferably colonial, diplomatic, frontier, and biography. 
Probable assistant professorship: Ph.D. and some publication expected. Begins 
September, 1951. Apply to J. C. Russell, Head, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Sanitary Engineers: Positions a minimum tour of duty for 2 years, appoint- 


ments with Public Health an elfare Section of Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers. To work with public health advisor, render technical advice in sani- 
tary engineering, and maintain liaison with Japanese bureaus and civilian agen- 
cies. Desired qualifications: degree in sanitary or civil engineering, minimum of 
years’ specialized experience in sanitation work. Salary, $6400 per annum, plus 
fivin quarters. Transportation at government expense. Address applications 
to Charles C. Furman, Chief, Recruitment Section, Overseas Affairs Branch, 
Civilian Personnel Division, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Teachers Available 


Administration: Position in school of business desired by marketing professor with 
7 years’ teaching experience and 4'/2 years’ administrative work in government 
agencies. Master’s degree in educational administration as well as degrees in 
subject field. Would like to combine teaching of some marketing subjects with 
responsibilities of administrative job. Availability depends upon opportunity 
presented. A 3764 

Administration, American Literature: Man, 40. Ph.D., with long experience as 
teacher, counselor, and college administrator; seek deanship, department chair- 
manship, or presidency in liberal arts college or university. A 3765 

Administration, English: M.A., Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.T.F., C.E.A.; seeking 
position for growth in junior college or community college; experience as assistant 
professor, department chairman, and dean; prefer dual position with wife in- 
structing or conducting recreation and physical education programs. A 3766 

Administration (President, Assistant to President, Academic Dean); Man, 50, 
married. Department chairman, state university, 15 years; desire opportunity 
to advance program of liberal education. A 3767 

Astronomy and Mathematics: Man, 39, veteran, married, 3-year old child. Ph.D., 
Sigma Xi. Numerous publications in both fields, mostly reports on short-period 
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research grants in astronomy. 11 years’ teaching experience includes graduate 
courses in both fields. Would like professorship in college or university where 
some research is regarded as auxiliary to good teaching. A 3768 


Biological Sciences (Bacteriology, Medical and General Mycology, Parasitology, 
Histology, and Biology): Man, 41. A.M., Ph.D. Desire a change to a pro- 
ssive college, university, medical school, or city and state health a boratories. 
Rionberstin in professional societies. Publications. 3 years in private and 
ublic schools; college teaching since 1938. Excellent references. Available 

1951 or within 30 days. A 3769 


Biology: Ph.D. Family. 40. Wide experience in teaching biological subjects, 
numerous publications in parasitology and marine zoology, foreign study and 
travel, experience in student advising, department head 12 years in liberal arts 
college. Seek advancement in responsible teaching-research position. Avail- 
able June, 1951. 3770 


Biology, Botany, Geology, Vertebrate Zoology: Man, 34, married. M.A. plus all 
courses and some research on Ph.D. in botany and geology, University of to 
sota. Experienced teacher; formerly head of department of South Dakota 
teachers college, instructor, Coe College; now at Swarthmore College. Desire 
full-time teaching, including some botany or general biology. Available January, 
1951. Complete recommendations available. A 3771 


Biology (General) and Education: Man, 58, married. B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
(two majors—Biology and Education), niversity of Pittsburgh. Phi Delta 
Kappa and Phi Sigma. 25 years’ high school in Pittsburgh plus 4 years in 
General Biology in a college. Who's Who in American Education, 1945-46. 
Publications. References. American Legion. Desire a position in General 
Biology or Education; full-time or part-time schedule. Part-time preferred. 
Would like to make my future home in deep South, therefore prefer Southern 

‘institution. Available atonce. Will appear for an interview. A 3772 


Business Administration: Woman, 29, single. B.S., M.A., 10 years’ teaching ex- 
rience, business experience, assistant professor, member of two honorary 
busi iness "fraternities, have taught wide range of courses in business, future plans 
include Ph.D. Desire permanent position as assistant professor in college with 
good tenure and promotion policy. Will consider summer teaching position for 
1951. A 3773 
Chemistry: Man, 38, married, 2 children. B.S., Haverford College; Ph.D., 
Rutgers University. Major field: Analytical Chemistry. 10 years of university 
tea dies, experience with U.S. Department of Agriculture and General Electric 
Company, publications, societies. Now employed at Rutgers University, De- 
sire position as associate professor or head of department in small, preferably 
church-related, college or university. Responsible, highly recommended, in- 
terested teacher. Ellwood M. Hammaker, 279 Highland Drive, Milltown, New 
Jersey. 


Chemistry: Man, 41, single. M.S., Ph.D., Physical Chemistry. 15 years’ ex- 
perience teaching all undergraduate courses in Chemistry. Seek position leading 
to permanent appointment and promotion Interested in working with others 
who are striving to enhance the general educational value of the introductory 
course in Chemistry. Available September, 1951. A 3774 


Chemistry (Analytical): Man, 39, small family. Expect Ph.D. June, 1951, avail- 
able then. Dissertation on polarographic research. Minors in Mathematics, 
Chemical Engineering. 5 years’ college teaching experience. A 3775 


Comparative Literature, Romance Languages: Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Complete mastery of French, Italian,German. Widely travelled. Experienced, 
successful teacher. Important publications in comparative and French litera- 
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ture. Listed in Who's Who, Directory of American Scholars. Officer M.L.A.; 
member A.A.T.I., A.A.U.P. Excellent references. Desire adequate position in 
larger institution with good library. A 3776 


Developmental Psychology (Child Development): Woman, 24, single. B.A., 
Barnard College; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia. Strong research interest. 
Available January, 1951 or following September. A 3777 


Ecologist: Ph.D.; general biology or botany. Formal training largely in plant 
sciences. 25 years’ teaching experience, 5 in public school; 10 in botany; 10 
in biology. At present head of department in small college, at promotion ceiling. 
Desire opportunity to teach advanced students in bioecology and botany, with 
some ny ssibilities included in position. Present position one of perman- 
ent tenure. i Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, American Men of Science, Who Knows— 
and What. Publiccdons technical ae | popular; interested and experienced in 
training science teachers. A 3778 


Economics (Public Finance, Labor Economics, International Economics) : Man, 26. 
.A. in Economics and course work in progress for Ph.D. 4 years’ successful 
teaching experience. A 3779 


Economics, Accounts, Statistics, and Mathematics: Englishman, 44. M.A. of the 
University of Oxford. Formerly Chief Statistician in H.M. Colonial Office, 
London, formerly Flight Lieutenant, Royal Air Force, immigrated into U. S. for 
permanent residence in 1947 and now teaching the University System of Georgia; 
desire appointments for academic year 1951-52 and summer vacation 1951, 
preferably in Northeastern state. A 3780 

Education: Woman, Ed.D., Columbia University. Comparative education, 
philosophy of education, history of education. Interested in international ed- 
ucation. At present head of education department in Midwestern college. 
Born in Netherlands, now United States citizen. Experience in Netherlands, 
Australia, Indonesia (principal), and United Sates. Desire appointment for 
fall, 1951, in university or teachers college. A 3781 

Education: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Honors B.A. and M.A. History, Canadian 
university; Ed.D. candidate Harvard; expect de 1951; Social Studies 
Teaching, Comparative Education Educattonal Philosophy ‘and History. 3 
years’ college experience, including Eastern state college. cellent er 

3782 

Engineering (Dean or Department Chairman): Civil engineer and educator with 
advanced degrees and sr background of experience invites correspondence 
regarding position as dean of engineering or department head. A 3783 

English: Man, 33, single, veteran. Ph.D., Harvard. Thorough training in Greek 
and Latin. § years’ teaching experience. at first-rate colleges at freshman and 
upper class levels. Humanities, composition, literature. Specialty 17th and 
18th centuries. Some publication. Available June, 1951. A 3784 


English: Man, 26, married, no children. A.M.., currently finishing Ph.D. disserta- 
tion at major Fastern un university. Major fields: Eighteenth Century; Theory 
and Practice of Poetry. Poems and Articles published. Prefer private uni- 
versity or liberal arts college. Available September, 1951. A 378 : 


English: Man, 27, married, no children. A.M.; Ph.D. by September, 1951 
years of college teaching. Major field American literature. Have taught iy 
lish literature and freshman composition and can also teach elementary linguistics. 
Publication. Excellent references. Prefer Northern U.S. Available summer 
or fall, 1951. A 3786 


English: Young man, World War II veteran, married. Ph.D., University of 
hicago. Now assistant professor in liberal arts college, but desire location in 
the East near good research libraries. Special interests: Victorian Period; 
Theory of Literary Criticism. Experience includes, besides these fields, Hu- 
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manities, American Literature, Contemporary Poetry, Advanced Writing, and 
Public Speaking. Available September, 1951. A 3787 


English: Man, 40, married, 1 child. B.S., M.A., Ph.D. Diversified secondary 
school experience. § years’ college and university teaching. Major interests: 
Renaissance and American literature. Now assistant professor in state univers- 
ity. Desire higher rank in liberal arts college. Available September, 1951. 

A 3788 


English: Woman, 30. A.M., Ph.D. from Eastern universities. Experience: 1 
year of high school, 6 years of college teaching. Freshman and sophomore sur- 
veys. Three articles published: Renaissance and modern fields. Excellent 
references. Available fall, 1951. A 3789 


English: Man, 29, married. M.A., University of Pennsylvania, and some work 
toward Ph.D. 2 years’ college teaching. Major field: American literature. 
Taught or teaching: Romantic movement, composition, writing, survey. Avail- 
able summer or fall, 1951. A 3790 


English: Man, 33, single. A.M. with major in American literature, and currently 
working toward Ph.D. 3 years’ college teaching. Major field: American 
literature. Minor fields: Romantic and Victorian literature. Number of 
articles published or accepted for publication here and abroad. Prefer strong 
Eastern or Southern church-related college or university. Excellent references. 
Available September, 1951. A 3824 


English: Man, 30, single. B.A. with highest honors, University of California 
at Berkeley; M. A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Phi Beta Kappa, other honors. 4 years’ teaching experience in East on college 
level. Specialties: Literary criticism, drama, Great Books, 17th century Eng- 
lish literature. Available at once. Will consider any offer. A 3791 

English: Man, 28, married, no children. Veteran. B.A., M.A., Ph.D. candidate 
with only thesis left to complete degree. 4 years’ college and university teaching. 
Major fields: Creative writing, Shakespeare, 17th Century Literature, the 
Modern Novel, and American Literature. One book, sixteen short stories and 
articles published. Prefer position with future in Northeast, Midwest, or West. 
Available September, 1951. A 3792 

English: Man, 27, single. M.A., Columbia, 1943. Ph.D. candidate; course work 
and language requirements completed. Major: ‘Victorian literature. Experi- 
ence: 2 years’ high school, 4 years’ college and university. Special fields: 
remedial reading; English for y Be wey Bn students. Interested in teaching in a 
college or university where good teaching is stressed. References. Available 
immediately. A 3793 

English: Woman, single. Ph.D. 11 years’ college teaching. Major field: 

nglish literature. Special interests: Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, the novel, 
the drama. Publications. Prefer church-related college or university of high 
scholastic standards. Available, September, 1951. A 3794 

English: Woman, 28, single. A.B.,M.A., highest scholastic standing; 4 years’ col- 
lege teaching experience, including surveys of English and American Literature, 
English Novel, Expository Writing, and Composition and Rhetoric. Also ex- 
perienced in direction of dramatics, radio script writing, publicity. Available 
summer or fall, 1951. A 3795 

English, American Civilization, Humanities: Man, 38, family. Ph.D. 14 years 
of very successful college teaching in all three fields on both undergraduate and 

aduate levels. Major field in lish: American literature. Research grant 
m learned society, 1947-48. Publications. Now revising a manuscript for 
—— as a book; also writing several articles. For past 7 years teaching in 
arge Midwestern university where opportunities for further promotion are 


limited at present time. Broad cultural background; also foreign travel. Vet- 
eran, but nonreservist. Excellent references. Available fall, 1951 A 3796 
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English and Comparative Literature: Man, 32, married. 4 years’ university 
teaching experience and 2 years’ lecturing with U. S. Army Information-Educa- 
tion Service. Completing doctoral dissertation on Anglo-Russian literary rela- 
tions, Eastern university. Fields: American literature, Restoration, Russian 
literature. Experience in editing. Author of stories, poetry, reviews. A 3797 


English and Humanities: Man, 41, married, 3 children. Ph.D., Chicago. Author 
of well-known critical book on major modern novelist, also articles and reviews. 
Eastern background, Quaker, Unitarian. Outstanding college record at one of 
best colleges in country: Highest Honors in English, Phi Beta Kappa. Wide 
experience in all fields of English literature, from freshman to graduate levels. 
Specialty, English and continental fiction. Now professor in city university. 10 
years in present post, earlier experience in good Midwestern college. Also 
summer teaching at Harvard, Northwestern, travel in Europe on research grant. 
Member Modern Langu Association, active on bibliographical committee 
engaged in current annual listings. Experience on administrative and depart- 
mental committees, acti headship of division. Former president local 
A.A.U.P., Active Member for years. Listings: America’s Young Men, Directory 
American Scholars, Who Knows—and What. Would qualify for headship of 

rowing department or humanities division or professorship at institution of 
igh academic standing and liberal outlook. A 3798 

Fine Arts (Painting-Drawing, Modeling, Art Appreciation, Art for Architectural 
Students, Mural Decoration): Artist trained in Paris. 61/3 years’ university 
teaching. Desire change. A 3799 

Fine Arts (Summer School Only): Fine Arts instructor of a well-known conserva- 
tory of music. 6 years of teaching experience for undergraduate and graduate 
students. European university studies and travel. Major fields: Italian 
medieval and Renaissance art, Gothic art, Greek classical art. Publications in 


weekly reviews and periodicals. One book published, another one in prepa- 

ration. College with campus life preferred. Available from end of June to 

beginning of August. A 3844 

French: Man, 56, married, no children. Doctor of Laws (Louvain & Brussels), 

20 years’ head rw Modern a Canadian colleges, wishes posi- 
S.A e 


tion professor in -» preferably smaller college with good standing. Any 
location but rather fair climate. Highest references. Actual teaching experi- 
ence in French, German, Spanish, at all levels. Has also lectured in Dutch and 
law for several years. Long training and experience in music. Now avail- 
able. Dr. M. de Merten, Birkenbrae, R.R. 1, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 


French: Woman, Ph.D., 43, of Belgian descent, educated in Belgium and Ger- 
many, 12 years’ European, 3 years’ American teaching experience, at present 
instructor in the West, seeks position preferably in the East or Middle West. 
Can teach other languages: Gocnen at all levels, Latin, Italian, Elementary 
Spanish. High-grade references, publications, member A.A.U.P., M.L.A., 
L.S.A. Change is contemplated for June, 1951. Can be released aan 

3800 

French: Man, 33, married, 3 children. Completely bi-lingual. Bates, B.A.; 
Exchange Fellow, Lycée, Angers, France, 1937-38; Middlebury, M.A.; Harvard, 
M.A., Teaching Fellow, 1945-48, Ph.D. thesis in final stage. Satisfied with 
present status, Assistant Sedlvaee in excellent small liberal arts college, but 
enrollment drop possible. Special field: 19th century. Notes and reviews in 
ML9, MLN, ML¥, MLF, FR. Member bibliography committees, Fr.jV1, Fr. 
VII, MLA. "Member AATF. A 3845 


German: Man, 38, married, 1 child, native American. Ph.D. 8 years’ experi- 
ence teaching in universities, including graduate courses. 4 published articles; 
fifth accepted for publication early in 1951; book near completion. Special 
interests: Romantic period, aesthetic theory, comparative literature. Avail- 


able fall, 1951. A 3801 
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German: Man, married, 2 children, Hungarian, First Papers, more than 1 year 
in U.S.A. Ph.D., University Budapest; 15 years’ experience teaching in colleges 
and academies, including graduate courses. Several published articles. Travels 
all over Europe, Asia minor, U.S.A. Perfect knowledge of German. Teach 
also Latin, photography, scouting, history of arts, and for lower grades French, 
Italian. Excellent references. pecial fields: photography, scouting, garden- 
ing/camellias. Available immediately or fall, 1951. A 3802 


German: Woman, 43, single, Ph.D. of German university, long teaching experi- 
ence in Germany and Switzerland, at present at large Western college, desire 
teaching position with some chance of permanence. Teach also French (all 
levels), Latin, intermediate and elementary Italian, elementary Spanish. A.A. 
U.W., A.A.U.P., M.L.A. Excellent references; adaptable; widely travelled. 
Experience in this country; elementary and intermediate German, conversation 
and composition, scientific German, X1Xc. literature. A 3803 


German: Man, married, no children, native American. Ph.D.; study and travel 
abroad. Over 20 years’ successful teaching experience in American colleges and 
universities. Published articles and book reviews. Administrative experience: 
head of Modern Language Department; registrar. Elementary and intermedi- 
ate German, conversation and composition, scientific German, XIXc literature, 
tutorials. Available September, 1951. A 3846 


History: Single man, 30. Ph.D., Harvard, 1950. Phi Beta Kappa. Experi- 
ence: 2 years at East Coast liberal arts college, summer school (including gradu- 
ate students) at Southern state university. ajor interest: Rnaiich Leese. 
Courses taught: medieval, modern European, Par Eastern history, freshman, 
general education. Available June or September, 1951. A 3804 


History: Man, married, 2 children. A.B. summa cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Phi Kappa Phi. Ph.D. in history from Midwestern university, M.A, in 
social sciences. 3 years’ teaching experience on college and university level. 
Specialty: American and American Economic History; have taught Ancient, 
Medieval, and European History. Several articles published; book in process. 
Full details and confidential references on request. Desire position in state 
school. A 3805 


History: Man, 35. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., June, 1951. Fields: Spanish American, 
American Colonial, American Constitutional, Spain, Mexico, American Litera- 
ture. § years of advanced research experience. Publications. Seek university 
or college with good library. Available September, 1951. Single, but pre- 
sumably not by September. A 3806 


History: Man. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Chicago. Phi Beta Kappa. 12 years’ 
teaching experience. Publications. Desire position in four-year liberal arts 
college or university in Ancient or Medieval or Modern European History field. 
Middle West preferred. Available September, 1951. A 3807 


os ty Fag and Arts): Man, 45, married, 3 young children. B.A., B.Mus., 
M. Mus., M.A., Fellow, Trinity College, London. All resident work done on 
Ph.D. French, German and Italian; a full year of travel in Europe, Africa, 
and Near East. Broad background of educational and professional music. 
Excellent references; 10 years’ experience college teaching, now Head of Music 
Department. Performing ability, practical knowledge of Gregorian and early 
notation. Want post as teacher of all-inclusive courses in History of the Arts, 
the Renaissance, and all phases of historical periods. A 3808 


Languages (French, German, Russian and Spanish), Linguistics, Methodology: 
ature man. M.A., D. és L. 20 years’ college and university teaching ex- 
perience, including summer school teaching. Scholarly publications. Travel, 
study and teaching abroad. Good recommendations as teacher, scholar, charac- 
ter. Interested in full professorship. A 3809 


} 
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Librarian: Man. B.S. in L.S.,M.A. Experienced college librarian familiar with 
building planning, audio-visual services, teaching the use of the library, desire 
position as librarian in liberal arts college or university. $5500 or better. 

A 3848 

Linguistics, English: Man, 39, married, 1 child. Linguistic scientist, professional 
anthropologist, Ph.D., English literature, 8 years’ college experience. Asso- 
ciated with war language program, § years’ field work in American dialects, many 
publications. Desire permanent university position beginning September, 
19S1. A 3810 

Marketing and Advertising: Man, 31, married. M.B.A., Ph.D. candidate. Over 
5 years’ college teaching. Taught Marketing, Advertising (Copy, Media, 
Layout, Direct Mail), Research, Selling, Retailing. Several years’ experience in 
sales, advertising, and management positions. A 3811 


Mathematics: Man, 45, married. B.A., “Licence en Sciences,” Canadian uni- 
versity. Additional graduate study at the University of Chicago. 13 years’ 
teaching experience in Canadian and American universities. Available summer 
or fall, 1951. A 3812 

Mathematics: Man, 27, married, 1 child. M.A. in mathematics, with additional 
work toward Ph.D. 3 years’ experience in college teaching of mathematics. 
Good references. Location desired in Midwest or East, preferably Illinois, 
Indiana, or Michigan. A 3813 


Mathematics: Man, married, Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi. Much teach- 
ing experience (including graduate courses), chiefly in New England and abroad. 
Broad cultural interests, widely travelled. Now on permanent tenure but desire 
position in New England, Eastern states, or Virginia, in college where chief in- 
terest is in excellent teaching. A 3814 


Mathematics: Man, 36, married. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. 12 years’ experience, 
secondary and college levels. Publications. Interested in teaching. Now asso- 
ciate professor in Midwestern liberal arts college. Available June, 1951. A 3815 


Mathematics: M.A. Young, married, dependable. Would like college or junior 
college position. A 3816 
Mathematics: Man, 32, married, 1 child. M.A. with some additional work 
toward a Ph.D. 11/2 years’ experience teaching mathematics in high school, 5 
years’ college experience. Would like a small college. Available June, 1951. 
A 3817 

Mathematics: Man, 33, married. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. Assistant Professor 
for four years. Officer of strong A.A.U.P. chapter. A 3818 


Mathematics: Man, 26, married. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. 6 years of uni- 
versity teaching experience. Especially interested in summer teaching; would 
consider permanent position. A 3819 


Mathematics: Man, 30, married. Ph.D. § years’ teaching both undergraduate 
and graduate courses. Papers being published some time this year. Phi Beta 
Kappa, American Mathematical Society. Can furnish strong recommenda- 
tions. Available now. A 3820 


Modern Languages (French, German, Spanish): Man, mature, married, no 
children. Ph.D., S.J.D. European background. Studied 1 year Munich 
University, 1 year Geneva University, 4 years Sorbonne and Law Faculty, 
Paris. American citizen over 15 years. Desire position, Chairman, Modern 
Languages Department or professor French, German, preferably graduate level, 
or Spanish undergraduate level. Qualified to teach modern European history, 
international law, comparative law, French law, Roman law. Practiced French 
law 9 years. 10 years’ teaching experience in America. Excellent references. 
University or college level, large city or vicinity. $4000 up, less if able to sup- 
plement with summer and evening classes. Available immediately. A 3821 
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Modern Languages and Literatures (Spanish, Russian, French): Woman, 38, 
Ph.D., European background. 11 years of teaching experience. Several pub- 
lications: books, articles, lectures. Present rank, associate professor. Good 
credentials. Will consider associate or full professorship. Available for summer 
and fall. A 3822 


Music: Man, young, dependable. B.A. from Columbia. M.A.in June. Fellow- 
ship in composition 1949-50. Active member of Schola Cantorum of New 
York. Compositions performed at Middlebury Composers’ Conference, Tangle- 
wood and Columbia. Qualified in harmony, counterpoint, composition, orches- 
tration, and history. Available after June, 1951. A 3823 

Music (Piano Teacher-Artist): Man, 27. B.M. and M.M., University of South- 
ern California. Graduate professional trainingin France. Able to present com- 
plete piano recitals and teach full load. Experienced in teaching on college level 
private piano, class piano, music history, music appreciation, harmony, and sol- 
fége. Enthusiastic and adaptable. Now acting head of piano division in 
Western college. May leave on short notice because of anticipated nonperma- 
nence. Expected salary approximately $3300. Member of A.A.U.P. A 3825 


Music (Theory, Music History, Music Literature): Man, 40, married. Ph.D. 
17 years’ experience, 13 at college level. Thorough knowledge of field; excellent 
classroom instructor. Compositions, textbook, magazine articles. Desire 
change. Prefer location in or near city with active musical and cultural life, in 
university or college where creative work and research are encouraged. Avail- 
able summer or fall, 1951. A 3826 


Music (Vocal, Choral, Opera): Man, 35, married. Mus. B., M.A. in Music, 35 
hours’ Post-Master’s study. 7 years’ university and conservatory teaching; 
II years’ voice teaching; 20 years’ Concert, Oratorio, Radio, and Church sing- 
ing; 10 years’ choral conducting; 4 years’ ra Workshop direction. Seeking 
location in New England or Northeastern U.S. Available summer or fall, 1951. 

A 3827 

Philosophy: Man, 43, married, 1 child. U.S. Army veteran. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
degrees from first-rank universities. 6 years’ teaching, 15 years’ executive and 
administrative experience. Philosophical treatise published. Excellent refer- 
ences. Present academic position not commensurate with abilities. Available 
June, 1951. A 3849 

Philosophy: Man, 32, married, 4 year old boy. A.B., A.M., Ph.D.; 4 years’ 
university teaching at both undergraduate and graduate levels. Available 
June, 1951. A 3828 

Philosophy, Psychology: Man, mature, married. Ph.D. American. Protestant. 
Membership societies. Publications. Travel. 10 years’ teaching experience: 
philosophy, psychology, religion. Special interest: value theory. Desire posi- 
tion in university or liberal arts college. Also interested summer school. 

A 3829 

Philosophy, Religion, Psychology: Man, 38, married, children. Phi Beta Kappa. 
Ph.D., University of Chicago (philosophy of religion and value theory). 9 
years’ teaching experience, including 2 years’ full-time psychology in state uni- 
versity; now in fourth year teaching philosophy and religion in liberal arts 
college. Excellent references. Available summer or fall, 1951. A 3830 


Physics: Man, 36, married. Ph.D. Several years’ experience in college teach- 
ing and applied physics. At present assistant professor in a large Southern uni- 
versity. Formerly a resident of western U. S., prefer to return to that region. 
Available June, 1951. A 3831 

Physics: Ph.D. Chairman, Physics Department, Southern college. Desire 

sition for summer, 1951. Summer experience in City College, New York, 
ilvccier of Kentucky, and University of California at Los Angeles. A 3832 


g 
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Physics: Man, mature age. Ph.D. Sigma Xi. Experience in engineering, liberal 
arts, teachers’ colleges. Interested in position in college where Master’s degree 
is offered in physics. Also available for summer position in physics or mathe- 
matics. A 3833 

Political Science: Man, 30, family, veteran. Master’s degree. Doctoral thesis 
in process. 3 years’ university teaching. Currently teaching introductory 
courses and public administration. Capacities primarily in public administra- 
tion, American government (national, state, local), international law and rela- 
tions, comparative government. Seeking permanent location. Available 
September, 1951. A 3834 

Political Science: Man, 36, married. M.A., doctoral thesis in process, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 4 years’ university teaching (combined 2 years with 
writing and editing research bulletin), 1 year government economist, 7 years in 
private industry. Teaching introductory courses, politics, government regu- 
lation of economy. Capacities in public law, administration, comparative 
government. Seeking permanent location. Available June, 1951. A 3835 


Political Science: Youngman, single. A.B., magna cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa; 
intern, National Institute of Public Affairs; A.M.; doing course work on PhD. 
2 years’ federal service in administration and race relations; 1 year student 
counselling; 4 years of full-time teaching in small, unstimulating liberal arts 
college, responsible for introduction and development of courses; considerable 
committee work, and extensive work as advisor to student extra-curricular 
activities; fields: American History and Government, parties, theory, public 
administration; desire position in teaching or research in college or junior col- 
lege as Instructor or Assistant Professor. Available summer, fall, 1951. 
A 3836 
Political Science: Man, 28, family, veteran. Master’s degree. Doctoral thesis in 
process. 2 years’ college teaching. Several publications. Fields: political 
theory, international law and relations, public law, comparative government, 
American government, public administration. Prefer position emphasizing 
international law and political and legal philosophy, international law and rela- 
tions, or possibly Latin American affairs and public law at institution where 
raduate work can be offered. Seeking permanent location. Available June or 
ptember, 1951. A 3837 
Psychologist (Clinical and Related Fields): Mature man; Ph.D.; Fellow A.A.A.S.; 
listed in Who Knows—and What, American Men of Science, Leaders in Education, 
Who's Who in the East, and Who's Who in America. Would like position as 
teacher and/or administrative work in well established institution with clearly 
defined objectives. A 3847 


Psychology: Woman, 41, widow with 8 year-old daughter. Ed.D. expected 
June, 1951, Harvard University. (Thesis completed except for revision of one 
chapter.) APA, ICWP, Pi Lambda Theta. Clinical experience: remediation, 
psychometrics, projective techniques (700 Rorschach records completed), coun- 
selling, measurement. 3 years’ experience emotionally disturbed children edu- 
cationally retarded, 3 years’ excellent liberal arts college. Teaching includes 
remediation of reading, of lower curve Freshman English composition; also 
Statistics, Educational Psychology, graduate seminars in Reading Problems, 
Rorschach Method. Could teach most psychology courses, academically, 
clinically, or educationally oriented; supervise child guidance clinic or remedial 
clinic. Seeking permanent position. Can go anywhere, any type of college; 
prefer West. Available June, 1951. A 3838 

Psychology: Man, 47. Ph.D.; Fellow, A.P.A.; E.P.A.; American Academy of 

olitical and Social Science; Chi Beta Phi (honorary member); experience in 
teaching and research; travel and publications. Now professor at state liberal 
arts college; desire change for snaiaiaed advancement. A 3839 
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Psychology, Education and History: Man, 32, married. A.B., B.A. in Educ., 


M.A., additional study in progress for Ph.D. Psi Chi, National Honorary So- 
ciety in Psychology, A.A.U.P., approved as Affiliate of American Psychological 
Association. Can teach U. S., Ancient, Medieval, Modern, and Cultural His- 
tory; Secondary Education, Educational Psychology, Guidance, Tests and 
Measurements, Social Psychology, Binet and Wechsler Testing, Introductory 
Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Tests, General Psychology, Clinical 
Psychology (Rogerian Technique), Political Science, and Sociology. Ex-Army 
Captain, militarily exempt. Desire position in small college anywhere except in 
Southern states. Over 6 years’ military service as a staff officer dealing with 
personnel. Available February, 1951. Write: R.I.A.J., 114 Wood Hall, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


Sociology: Man, 28, single, veteran. Pi Gamma Mu, Alpha Kappa Delta, Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. M.A. in sociology and in personnel service, University 
of Colorado. Ph.D. about */, completed, University of Washington. 3 years’ 
university teaching experience. Equipped to teach industrial sociology, statistics, 
social psychology, social organization, social institutions, race problems, and so- 
cial theory. Will consider permanent teaching and/or research position any- 
where. Available June, 1951. Complete data and excellent references avail- 
able. A 3840 


Sociology: Man, 30, married, 3 children. M.A.; Ph.D. course work and pre- 
liminary examinations completed, thesis in process and to be completed summer, 
1951. § years’ university teaching. Desire position for autumn, 1951 but would 
accept suitable offer sooner. A 3841 


Sociology: Man, married. Ph.D., Columbia. Experience in educational work, 
India, and recently as teacher Central College, Iowa, and University of Penn- 
sylvania: Family, Population, and Rural. Another 2 books. Found in Direc- 
tory of American Scholars and Leaders in Education. Available September. 

A 3842 

Spanish, French, Portuguese: Man, married, Spanish born. Degrees from the 
University of Madrid. Fellowship to study methods of teaching in England and 
France. Long teaching experience in America and in Europe. 4 years in an 
American university. Well acquainted with up-to-date methods. Extensive 
foreign travel through Europe and Hispano-America. Publications. Excellent 
references, Available after June, 1951. A 3843 

Spanish and Latin: Woman, 42, single. Ph.D. expected in June, 1951. 8 years’ 
high school, 2 years’ college teaching experience. Major fields: Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature, with specialization in nineteenth century novel. 
Write Elizabeth Stout, 126 South Terrace, Albuquerque, New Mexico. For 
further particulars write Dr. Raymond R. MacCurdy, Acting Head, Modern 
Language Department, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Spanish and Latin: Woman, forties, single. Ph.D. expected in June, 1951. Teach- 
ing experience: 17 years’ high school, 1 year college. Major fields: Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature, with specialization in Latin-American poetry. For 
additional information write Dr. Raymond R. MacCurdy, Acting Head, Modern 
Language Department, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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QUALITY LISTINGS THE YEAR ROUND 


Myrton A. Bryant—— Wilmer D. Grevlich — Thos. 8. R. Bryant 


New Association Publications 


Significant Literature of the Junior —_ on 1941-1948, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy, W. H. Conley and F. J. Bertalan, 40 pages, 25 cents. 


A Bibliography in General Education, E. J. McGrath and W. N. Lyons, 1950, 
32 pages, 35 cents. 


Per Student Cost of Administration, Instruction, and Operation and Main- 
tenance of Public Junior Colleges, A. B. Martin, Research Bulletin No. 1, 
October, 1949, 34 pages, 75 cents. 


Materials for In-Service Pro 


C. Colvert and H. F. Bright, Research Bulletin ! 
75 cents. 


Junior College Directory, 1950 edition, J. P. Bogue and 8. 8. Hill, $1.00 
Suggested Procedures and Techniques for a and Developing 


ation for a State Plan for Community Colleges. ittee on Legis- 
lation, 1950, 8 pages, 10 cents. 


ms for Junior Colleges, 
o. 2, January, 1950, 30 pages, 


Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEW AID 
TO RESEARCH... 


Contoura 


PHOTO-COPIER 


COPY ANYTHING—ANY- 
WHERE—tt's portable! The 

Contoura will copy anything 

written, printed, or drawn in 

any color of ink, pencil or 

crayon. Book pages present no prob- 
lem—a pneumatic cushion conforms the 
photographic paper to the confour of 
even tightly bound volumes. Weighing 
slightly over three pounds, Confoura can 
be carried in a briefcase! 

SAVE MONEY—Confoura saves time, 
work, expense of costly photostats and 
hours of longhand copying. A copy of 
an average page costs only 3¢. 

NO DARK ROOM NEEDED—Confoura 
operates under normal room lighting 
conditions. Exposures may be made 
wherever the original material is avail- 


* Pat. Pending. 
able and developed later at your con- 
venience. Processing Contoura photo- 
copies is simple: standard photographic 
chemicals are used—and no dark room 
or experience is required. Copies re- 
tain their clarity and legibility indefi- 
nitely. Reference notes can be made 
directly on the prints. Each box of 
paper is equipped with Test-Quick 
which insures proper exposure. 

Write for Folder Today! 


F. G@. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


PEASE RD. WOODBRIDGE, CONN. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of Aneaene Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 


Issued four times a year. $3. 


Great Teaching—The Essence of Liberal Education — The Proceedings of the 


Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, 1950. 
( Bulletin, March, 1950.) $1.50. 


ship, Constitution. 


Annual Reporte, Minutes, Member- 


The American Cia and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 


retative and 


tical study of the development of American colleges and col- 


lege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 


of higher education today. 


Architectural Planning 
M. Palmer. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


of the American College by J. Fredrick Larson and 
The McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 


170 pages. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
estions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. $1.00. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TIAA 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Available without charge are the following: 


Number 
You Want 


College Staff Members and Social Security 
Social Security and TIAA Retirement Plans 


Social Security for Educators 
(Reprint from Autumn, A.A.U.P. Bulletin) 


Plan Your Life Insurance 
Life Insurance Guide 
Annuity Guide 
Your Name 
Institution 
Address 
Just drop this in an envelope and mail it to us, 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


On December 22, 1950 the American Association of 
University Professors established its headquarters at a 
new address in Washington, D. C. in a building re- 
cently bought by the American Council on Education. 
This building will be occupied by the offices of the 
American Council on Education and by those of some 
of the constituent member organizations of the Council, 
and will be the permanent home of these organizaticns. 
The building is located near Dupont Circle at the in- 
tersection of Massachusetts Avenue and 18th Street, 
N. W. The address is 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 


N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

yee Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio on March 16-17, 
1951. For a statement concerning the program of the 
meeting and the Association’s Annual Election sec 
pp. 764-765. 
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